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IMPORTERS and DESIGNERS of 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS 


SILVERWARE 


Dependable Quality 


For Generations 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
Paris NewYork — LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 44 New Bonp STREET 
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ART EXHIBITIONS TO VISIT IN JUNE 
BABCOCK GALLERIES, 5 East 57th Street. From J Henri, K re by Ma 
| to September 30, there will be an exhibition of paint ( k Warnel McCa S i | 

% rs by Amer , artist 4 ise 


KLEINBERGER GALLERIES, 12 East 54th Street | 
tablished 1848 Specia xhibition of Old Ma 

Cc. W. KRAUSHAAR ART GALLERIES, 680 Fitt ; é v of painting 
by modern I erican ¢ 

GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERI 
Avenue. ] 41 [ tings by I 

gs by Ther rnst ] 1 to 22, sculptur Carnegie H I 

} Oro »M } | 18 to 29. paintings | ~ 
Carl R. Kraff 

NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, 11 East 57th S ; _ 
paintings. rept nad Sf cur collectio > if meg Pre ) Sere 

THE MILCH GALLERIES, 108 West 57th Street. Sur of contempora , potterv | H 

mer exhibit tings by Hassam, Melcher Poor. View 


( CRICHTON £°°. “\ 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAv. NEW YORK at 51"‘Street 


i : a IEA PARTY 
|| 4 A XVIII ¢ tur " 
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\ MEMBER OF THE ANTIQUE AND DE IRATIVE ARTS LEA 
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SEE STEAMSHIP SAILING LIST, page 82 
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FROG and LILY BIRD BATH 
by Abastenia St.L. Eberl 


oo catal oguc Rais ne 1929 


Fore ar vil rs 


37 EAST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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A 
Portrait 
from a 


Snapshot 





Even though it is only a locket keepsake like the illus- 
tration! For many years we have made individual 
portraits from group photographs and snapshots 
from old daguerreotypes, tintypes, faded photographs. 
Visit the studio nearest you or write for a booklet. 
Estimate given by mail. 


Wachrach 


Photographs of Distinction » 
507 Fifth Avenue 
and in forty-six other cities 
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So en Ss a manson pe ee te lt 


GARDEN 
SCULPTURE 


Enhance the be 





uvarden or ground be carefu 
hosen statuary These g | 
leries are recogniz he 
quarters for garden sculpture 
offering unexcelled  selectior 
from the works of the foren 
A meri 7 er * 
“Crest of the B , 


hg f 
GRAN DCE NTRAL 
ARTGALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUI 
NEW YORK CITY 











ART EXHIBITIONS TO 
VISIT IN JUNE . 


| VAN DHEMEN GALLERIES East St I 
ings by the ( | Mas sO f the Dutch, Fle h, It 
a Gert a choo A t Fre 1 | 
KENNEDY & COMPANY, 785 Fifth Ave 
he t compara C Dit t c 
cuts, and lithographs by At 


ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS, 415 M 


48th Street. |} 

E. Sod 

BROW N-ROBERTSON GALLER 424 M 
10f rr , NX . 

Ho S ( 

BUTLER GALLER‘ I S 


DURAND-RUEL ¢ 
FREDERICK KEPPEI 
ie f . 


OHN LEVY GALLE! 


THOMAS AGNEW SONS Gace Sieh Se 
3) B S 
MACBI 1 ( | 
POR TI 4 c 
Pp 
METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 2M 
O ' — 
a Ar 
VERNAY, 19 East 54t 
Ar ) 
mahoga 
HOWARD YOUNG ¢ 
THE AMERICAN ART GALI 
Street. | “<? : 


JACQUES SELIG MANN & CO., IN( 


New York ) Wor 


Saga P. 
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GEORG FR vensen 


HANDMADE SILVER, Inc 





Bow! for mavonnaise - - 45.00 


Spoon 6.50 


169 West 57th Street New York 








Antiques and Reproductions 
in Brass, Copper, Iron 
and Pewter 
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, FA,O.SCHWARZ | 
THE HOME OF TOYS 
FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 31st ST 
New YORK 
A WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
DELIGHTFUL AND UNIQUI 
OF ALL KINDS | 
DOLLS, GAMES, BOOKS, PLAY- ] 
SUITS AND NOVELTIES 
ALSO SPORTING GOODS 








‘Illustrated catalogue on request” 
3 FF —_— 





I le ft earts 
| ' Phe 
i t sure i thaa 
' | isi « ¢ I ‘ hi 
isl it lt Abov t 
itest 19 ‘ and te 
mong sport el nav be had hy 
erals of gold, set imel, o ise 
t the 14k llow hite gold ( 

1 see he _ ‘ \ 
You'll undoubtedly f i model so beaut 
ful (and so modest price, t that i 
find it hard to refrain from “showing it off 
to your frends at the club t! immer 

rHE 


BRAND 
CHATILLON 


CORPORATION 
773 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Savoy-Plasa 
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I have noticed linen among the wedding presents of mi 
recent brides, and anything ful as eitl f tl 
luncheor vould mal ft rh rted f 
Italy m2 Is $ 
inches t r Is + ine! 

id twel s I I l » p l 1 





FROM THE SMART SHOPS TO 
THE JUNE BRIDE VIA 





Vonyiuia toate i 


OF J SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINI GR 








You Are Master 
of Your Garden 


Area and the colorful beauty of things that grow 





do not control the making of a garden. It is how as 


bounties with the beauty 








you complement these 








of human creation that determines garden charm work of master craftemen. 1} t ‘ » of ' 
nenmers as thinas tha =e ol . 
and distinction. The House of Jackson offers pitino apna ag ee x» bo Salt porringers, $15.75 a p 
you these beautiful complements—hand hewn $3 4 pair; peppers, $21.75 a p post p 
marble and stone Garden Furniture imported " 
from Italy. Many of them are genuine antique rhynXs fi Bae AS eee Wr pont 
adding to their carved loveliness the vintage of - 
, rROUSSEAUX-LINGERIE ,, 
sun-showered centuries. Seats, benches. urn 
' OR PAR 
well heads, bird baths, fountains, sun dials and SPORTS API REL ‘ A 
columns—you can see them all in our showroom Princess gown for the gs 
Call, or write for booklet to our New York June Bride. White satin 
Office, Dept. S with deep Alencon lace 
W Mm. H. JACKSON COMPANY fon ye 
2 West 471 et, INew Mail orders receive prompt 
‘ nig mvenuc attention 
Cmma |} 
| ‘eo. OM" aloot. | 
; inc é 4 
442 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
6 
+ PLPAL AA hrm. we 
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HAND-WROUGHT 
JEWELRY FOR 

GRADUATION GIFTS 
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For definition of “ Exclusive” 

—see Webster’s or Plummer’s 

Mail Orders Filled : ; 4 
Webster went in for lexicogr aph) an 


795 Madison New York made good. Plummer’s saw m« rom 
“om ( AUMAN "tee — : . J. 

é ise in China and Gla vandione tting on 

nicely. Yet vou can go to either one 

for the meaning of “exclusive” and b 








ne happy with what you find. For here at 
priate fy = a \ Plummer’s are beautiful patterns in 
t Md ~ ) China that cannot be bought at any 


other store in America! They are ‘ex 
clusive” with Plummer’s! The pur 
of course, is to enable patrons to 
l a on n the gifts they 


@ rx 5) 






' ] ] 
make and the servic B thn y place upon 


RAFFAELESQUE their own fe 
ornamental type of Wn H. 1 PLUMMER & 6.00 
and richness of color. Ops n stock. 7&9 East “35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


Vian ther beautiful gifts t 
7, a / j New Hav ( Hartford. ( —_ 
MxF rom. send for catatog. 954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 
ALICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL 
6 West 46th Street - New York 








EPPA LS SALI S™ 4 
PLD ALI LALA, j 
l J 
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Deans 


BON VOYAGE BOXES 


HE first choice of the 


Dean's 


Thirty-eight dif- 
ferent varieties 


$3.00 to $40.00 


knowing —a 
Bon Voyage Box—bex ause 
it is keenly enjoyed every 
moment of the trip—and be- 


cause itis so grac iously smart. 
Telephone, REGent 5900 
22 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


eee sellin seaeiaeaiel 
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This trade mark 
identifies the 


MOU ny famous Produits 
de Beaute La- 

motte, catalogue 

M of which will be 


sent on request. 
18 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


MURRAY HILL 7740 
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This striking bright blue pe 
basket smartly tied with | \ 


yellow ribbon is from Alice 
Marks. It would demand 
attention among a moun- 
tain of other bon voyage 
gifts. Filled with packages 
of six different kinds of nuts, 
ginger, chocolate candy, and 
a jar of pineapple . . . things 
not too sweet to eat be 
tween meals. Sent to any 
ship S10 


Bon 
Voyage 


Virginia Walton will order a Bo 





for you and have it sent to any ship I 
at 597 Fifth Avenue and send her a che« 
your card and directions, or wire the money if 


time is short 








Here are a few things to dress up your gift to a traveller. If 


sending a book this book-cover of stencilled velvet with gold 

binding and handles for just a dollar would la great ce 

comes in blue, red, or orange. The irds the right 

by Dorothea Macomber, are 10 cents eact Phe backer f 

picture is a blue tissue paper with all nautical things pri 
white, 10 cents a sheet 





A ribbon-bound “Treasure Chest” from Sherry’s full of their tempting 


candies, cakes, liquid coffee, and jar It is done in Sherry’s 
der color scheme that has ever a deli 


open, as illustrated, is 820; closed, 








ind dainty appeal. Chest 


the same assortment, #15 
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BON VOYAGE 

delivered tc 1D 
port of Vew QBork mm ONE DAY— 
wivsdl goed, ded 2 CEtans Ravi: elas 


is the Reicial silt & a rovaying oe 
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BOOK BOXES 


} 
a sleamiers al lhe 


BRE. v7. q. vo: 
4 W. Ath St. « aa Aw 
i ERS to uke = ee. 
SD SS eee nip 
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PEWTER CUPLETS! 
( ; Cul 1 } ’ } 
j 
canial rl Clfismiale 
I< ’ ff 
.< cre mia Ji, d 
5 5 ( wT N15 Hi las ’ thlead 
) ) 
{JSarcel ho fra/ 
yey lw 
Park Avenue Fifth Avenue at 35th Fifth Avenue at 58th Madison Avenu 4 N York 
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FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER 





SPORT SHOES — 


Cut from the finest quality o 


white Buckskin with choice call 
Stvled, lasted 


finished in our own factory. 


skin trim. and 


NEW YORK SHOPS 





\ Borden Building 
; Ss Buildit 
i St t East Broadw 
5 Br Ww ( I k Street 
12603 Br 1 Nea 1 Street 
1843 Br lw Betw | t Streets 
Brow! kK & ( Broadwa 
Brow g. WK x « I t 45th St it 5th Aver 
BROOKLYN SHOPS 
367 Fulton Street 
Browning, King & Co., Fult 1 De Kalb 
Other Shot im Shoe Deparitme?. I ¢ , ilie 
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DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE... 


Founded 1905 


SHIRT MAKERS HABERDASHERS 






A Dash of Bright Color 


le nas support to the 





larkest suit 





and the contrast blends well to 





ward the perfection of one’s sar 





torial fitness. These finely woven 
French Linen Hand 


Eldridge’s latest 





kere hie fs are 






nportation. 







FROM TWO TO FOUR DOLLARS 


5 East 52ND STREET NEw YORK 





movements. $200, Fron 








straps are all in ke 
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Shop Through VIRGINIA WALTON 


The very latest thing in lug 
gage convenience is Ul 
shoe case from Philip H 
Twelve pairs of shoes a 
innumerable pairs of stock 
ings can be packed in it for 
travelling . and then, the 
best part is that it opens o 
perfectly flat, has a mung 
the top, and can be I 
« hook in the closet as a shox 
bag. Opened up, it cover 
a space 44 inches by 20 
inches. Closed, it Is 2% 
inches by 20 inches and flat 


mung 


enough to go under a Pull 
man berth. In black or dark 
brown genuine leather with 


a tan corduroy lining 
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NEWHOUSE. 
GALLERIES 


Distinguished Paintings 


YORK 


ELEVENTH 


NEW 


IT EAST FIFTY=-s STREET 





ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 























MISS CORBETT’S COFFEE HOUSE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER 
BANQUE’! 


AFTERNOON TEA 
AND 
ARRANGEMENTS 
33 West Sth Street 

New York City 


A delightful atmosphere with artists’ exhibitions 


furnishing an unusual setting for 
delicious food. 


one Gramerc 








Gay Rugs 


These Numdahs from Kashmu 
are tnexpensive, Serviceable and 
cheer appropriate in any 


informal room. Embroidered i) 





lors on heavy je ‘t. 

Grounds in & Aite ,/an, blue, vreen 

ror Size about "x 6'0". While thi 

pment lasts rice only $17.50, delivered 
aQHVE ré in the ( Niled Slales. 


J. T. BRAUNECK 


46 WEST S8TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Now! The Self-Contained 
Wardrobe 


PACE-SAVING 
closet units to fit 
any requirement; 
any size, any finish. 


Moderately priced. 


hall 


'GGAGE 





PHILIP HALI 


38 East 49th Street, New York 














ESTABLISHED 1818 


I, Gr? 
OOS AI10007 


Ss CLOTHINGS| | 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 











© snoons srotnens 


edding Outfits 


We give special attention 
to the Outhtting of Groom 
Best Man and Ushers with 
Cravats, Gloves, Waistcoats 
Spats, etc. 


ur New Illustrated 


Ne nad for 0 
GENERAL CATALOGUI 
and New Price List 
ForMAL Dress 
BOSTON 


Neweury corner or Berxecey Street 
NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
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9 SOMETHING NEW IN i 
0 ° 
3! CLOSET FIXTURES |; 
0 — > 
1  <¢ eee ctor 
0 I B 1 3 
3 | } 
G]  Wardiobe d 
bs 0 
; Created and Patented by J 
¢? INNOVATION TRUNK CoO. ;2 
0 10 East 47th Street New York 3 
Pee Cees eSrcvosSocror orcs or aror Sr Or Oso 


Not for every day—this coffee! 


So luxurious a coffee, so full- 
flavored, so free from acid 
after-taste! But because it 
costs more than any other, 
you'll serve it,jat first, only to 
your delighted guests Until 
one day, when you're quite 
alone, you'll defiantly bring 
forth this rare Sumatran 
coffee, officially certified as 
the finest coffee grown! 


k a $ a 1 G 75c at your grocer’s 


or direct from Ming 
VAT nA LS 

9Ist St... New York 

Or send $2 for Special 
¢; Introductory Order of 
=I 3 boxes 








Men and Women who know prefer “Fifth Avenue Stationery ’"’ 


EXCLUSIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY 


LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 


LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS (NOT PRINTED) 


MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 





ANTIQUE RIPPLE FINISH PAPER Club Size 63, x5 
100 SINGLE SHEETS and 100 envelopes, lettered, and 100 honan $$ 


sheets OR 100 folded sheets and 100 Envelopes, lettered 
PAPER COLORS: Frer 


NOTE SIZE 6x9 BOND PAPER, White or Grey $2 


100 Single Sheets and 100 Envelopes marked and 100 Plain Sheets 


MARKING COLORS: | ude gre 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. S, New York 








FITTING TH 
SIZES 1-10, AAAA TO D 
folder sc on request 


SHOECRAFT 


714 fifth avenue, between SSth and S6th streets 




































veller will be 




















When I 


one 


saile 
boxes filled with their « 
shade of reddish bronze 
Travelling in Spain, 
trains is poor, we used it fo 
manent piece 


illu 


strate 


d for Europe some 


of our luggage 


d, 


kind pers« 





ake d 
ies an't tel 
for ins stance 
a luncl 
ind we 
filled with Dea 














will be er 
bout thi 
bag Troe 
man. Mr 
dt 
| ke 
kis the 
rh 
> ni 
tl rf 
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Tet 8.25 
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G SANG 


FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK NUg 


| 
@ 


VO 510 Ty 











LONG SANG TI 


(_urios far ae Ine. 


Chinese 























TODHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street, New York 





RNOC ke r, Ww 
1 
in antique finish with strike stud 


7 x3 $9.00 





Dress Hangers 


vered with 







f velvet and flow 
fy 


Chintz Boxes 


two 


Chintz 


Bag 


NEW-YORIZEXCHANGE 
FORWOMANS WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LINENS 
for the 
Country Home 


d im ushs “ hic lh fol- 


low the new color- 





ful \ ogue¢ iim p' ideol p! mec 
in the Summer Home Here 


an exquisite assortment 


awaits your ensls selection, 
“ here high quality at mod- 
a tradition. 


erate cost 1s 


GRANDE MAISON pe BLANG: 
540 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 
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(Reg. U.S. Pat. ¢ 





‘THE HOUSE OF 
FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


offers these five timely suggestions: 


SILVERICE BALLS 


Drop one or more of them 
in your glass and you get 
a deliciously cool drink 
with none of the annoyan- 
ces ofice. They fit right into 
your electric refrigerator 
moulds and come out easily 


—icecold! Set of 6. $5.00 





REFRIGERATOR MOULDS 


For fruit jellies or frozen 
desserts. They are specially 
designed for electric re- 
frigerators. Hexagonal in 
shape. Ot copper, heavily 
tinned. Will not corrode. 
Setof10 .. . $6.25 





A 


8 small, and 2 large, 
one with, one without 
solid center 


TABLE MATS 


Something really distinctive 
in table mats! Heavily silver 
plated and flexible with em- 
bossed design and soft felt 
bottoms. In both round and 
oval. Round,6", dozen $5.00 
Oval, 10", each $1.00; Oval, 10", dozen $12.00 
Oval, 12", each $1.75; Oval, 12", dozen $20.00 





= 





NOSMOK BROILER 


Just what its name im- 
plies—an excellent de- 
vice for scientific broil- 
ing. Smokeless and odor- 
less. Made of heavy pure aluminum. 11" diameter, 
34" high. Easy to clean. Complete with recipe 
and instruction book, each . . . « « $3.95 


ELECTRIC BRUSH 


An electric whisk 
broom. Gets the 
dirt that nothing 
else can get. For 





overstuffed furniture, mattresses, stair carpets, drap- 
eries, automobile cushions. 
110 volts current, direct or alternating. 


3 Ibs. 


May be operated on 
Weight 


Guaranteed. « 2 © © «© co « GL9.8S 


Send check. money order, C. 0. D. in- 
structions,or charge account references 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer & Go. 


57th St. ~ 145-147 East 
(near Lexington Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone; REGent 4700 2a 















Delivery Prepaid within 100 Miles— 


To Points Beyond, Charges Collect. 


Shop 

through 
Virginia 
Walton 


Send vour check and 
requests to her at 597 


Fifth Avenue 


Polished brass 
reproduced from an old 
Russian design They 
are pleasingly simple in 
line and a most reason- 
able price at $3.25 a 
pair. Express charges 
collect. From B. Pales- 


chuc 


sconces 






This lamp was really 
made to be used on a 
hed table between two 
beds, but I think it 
would be very useful as 
a reading-lamp any 
where in the 
Each light is on a swivel 
so that it 





house 


can be ad 


justed at the proper 

angle to throw light di 

rectly on one's book. It J. T. Brauneck 
Sets of dessert plates are always welcomed by the bride. I chose t 
four from a large selection at William H. Plummer & Co | 


won't have to say much about the designs but I will give 
of the nice colors they comein. 7 f Italian plate witl 
dominating in the flower design on a cream backgr« 
a blue line on the edge. 818 adozen. Top right: Rose, blue 
octagonal border ec ! 
of ass oi ace There ts 





und and 








ed with gold and 
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HOT PLATE 
SERVER 


Linen cover, six 
inc hes square, hem- 
stitched and edged 
with tatting. 

Canton flannel lin- 


ing easily removed. 


75 postpaid. 


JEANNE P. HODGMAN 
689 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


















Glorious Gladioli! 


100 oMIx TURE $4.00 


Schlings Bulbs 


san SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
618 Madison Avenue, N. W. New York City 











HOUSEWARES 


That bring a new ease 
and joy to housekeeping 


Orange Reamer 





This efficient little machine 
necessity for summer ; It 
cold ¢ ex 8 
tra s if 
t Rut t 
t mer to t t rmly. Col 
blue, red $2.95 





eee. he », “ Breakfast 
CS we for Two" 


Sery 
dis f a P. 
plea ' t 
prize at t t \ 
It may | 
cat n 
! t r 
Complete service f two 3 pieces $18 50 
y 
Olix er A. Ols 
COMPANY 


Broadway at 79th St., N. Y. 
907 Madison Ave. at 72nd St., N. Y. 








The way to order anything you see in 
The Fifth Avenue Section is to write a 
letter enclosing a check to 


OF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


597 Fifth Avenue - New York 

















LOVELY LACES 
And Bridal Veils 


Sara Hadley 


24 East 54th Street 








PLAYTHINGS 


from MAYFAIR 


For the Home, for Out-Doors 
and for the Beach 


Krom the four orners of the world 
you will find collected at Mavfair 
the newest Games, Entertainment 


Devices and Playthin afford 


vs to 
manv hours of d chtful enjoy 
ment to children of all ag 


family and the guests. 


Send for our new Spring and Summer 
Catalog, just issued. It is yours, 
free, for the asking. 


Mapytair Playthings Stores 
741 Fifth Avenue 9 East 57th Street 
New York 














THE FIFTH AVENUE SECTION OF SCRIBNER’S 








Iron 
Flower 
Pot 
Brackets 


Hinged 


imme > Dot 








MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
245 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Wr f i é ( 








DEEP-SEA 
TILES 


Exquisite in color and - 
execution. Designed by VA 
well known artist, for 





wh 





TABLES - POOLS 
GARDENS - INTERIORS or 





A Corner of the Italian Shop, at 150 Allen Street 





a Buffalo, N. Y., showing some recent Im £ peste , hil 
2 portations Candelabra, Tripod and Jar ( 
4 diniere with at tique glass bow! all i Separate Tiles two dollars up 

¥ hand-wrought iron. A Deruta refectory EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS har 


Cloth, a coffee table made of old church 


Sete. wood, and a Vase, decorated “Pizzo BARBARA STANDISH LE WALD | dur 


st.mcmxvi Grafito” dark and light green, 2 . 
ae —_ ” os - 16 East 52nd Street, New York boc 


a E 





























PORCH and LA W No de 
“Maid of the Mist” is the poe name given vac 
practical hose nozzle. It will mc »w a stream of water sixt 
feet or can be adjusted by changing the position of tt tor 
lever to give a fine mist. Any size stream ¢ : 
by a cog which holds the lever in the desir fiel« 
st they which comes separately, can be stucl 
und in this way the nozzle takes the place emi 
And for washing cars it is perfect. The f 
water rolls the dirt right off ozzle, &5 dret 
set, 86. Postpaid From Max Schling T 
the 
| 
; 
M.V.¢ 
Prof. ¢ 
versity 
chief J 
Worl 


Se 
T 





I haven't seen any smoking-stand se = 
graceful and yet so firm on its four I always think of sun-dials simultaneously with hot pl 
legs as this one The top is one of summer afternoons and sweet-smelling flower gar 

Barbara Lewald’s marine tiles in deep dens. This Colonial eagle design from Todhunts be 
sea colors about which I have alread Inc., is of heavy bronze, 8 inches in diameter Th be 
told you much. The wrought-iron bas eagle and numerals are hand chased. If you kno 

omes in seven colors—antique finish a bride who e xpects to live in the country, this sun 

17 in. high. Top, 649 in. square. $35 dial makes a unique wedding pitt f for 814. Other 

Express collect. Ten days to order designs are availab 
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Summer Reading 


| for Your Children 


Selected by an Editorial Board 
of Nationally Known Educators 


The Children’s 
Book Club 


Send today for FREE illustrated Booklet THE KEY giving you complete information 
of the advantages of membership and assuring your child of the best vacation books. 


7 DVENTURING in the great out o’ doors 
0A | that’s what vacation time is for— 
whether along a sandy stretch of sunlit beach, 
or in a shady done; the trees framing the blue 





any boy or girl. It does make them seem a bit 
important to know that it is the identical 
book which members in the big cities are 


and before pub- 


receiving at the same time 





hills beyond—always there is time for a book. 

Children crave a book, on a porch or in a 
hammock, and then there are times, yes, even 
during vacation, when it rains—it is then that 
books bring back the sunshine. 

Enroll your children NOW, in The Chil- 
dren's Book Club, and wherever you may 
vacation, there will come the book a month 
for your boy or girl, selected from the entire 
field of current juvenile literature, by an 
eminent board of authorities on chil- 
dren's reading. 

To receive the book on their call at 
the village post office is a big thrill to 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS 





-_ 
| ‘5 
M.V.O’Shea,Chairman Gordon B. Mabe] Louise 


Prof. of Education Uni- Vollan Robinson 
versity of Wis. Editor-in- Director of Author, * "Little 
chief Junior Home; The Production ucia”’ series; In- 


structor at Columbia 
University. 


World Book Ency- 
clopedia. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 
TODAY. “The Key” tells the com- 
plete story. The extraordinary mem- 
bership features—gotonewmem- | 
berships for a limited time only. | 

I 


| NAME 
STREET 
Dept. S. M 


‘Three 
Age Grour s 


Junie r 


Se nic r 





lication date. 

Members not only have this expert, selective 
service, but also many interesting surprise 
gifts and other wonderful features which rep- 
resent a real saving to you. 

Send for the illustrated FREE booklet today 
and judge for yourself how much pleasure and 
profit your children will regeive from this new 





and unique reading plan. 
selection of each book is the result of the most 
careful examination by this Editorial 
Board of nationally known Educators, 
and selected from the future publications 
of the leading publishers in the country. 





“ 


Elma A. Neal John S. Terry 
Director of Editorof Schools 
Elementary Dept. of : inglish 

Education, San atN. Y. U. 7) 
Antonio, Texas. é 





The Children’s Book ¢ 
Please send your illustrate 


, One Park Avenue, New York. 
The Key Free, without obligation to me. 


lub, Inc 


d bookl let, 


CITY 


No. of Children State 








Summer Reading 
for Your Children Wy / 








Delightful Polish Fairy Tales 
THE JOLLY Q 
TAILOR at 
by Lucta MERECKA vs 
BorskI A 
and Kate B. MILLer 

Translated from Polish folklore, this book contains 
spirited tales which catch the imagination of a 
child’s mind and his zest for fantastic action. 
Delightful, humorous, colorful—ideal reading for 
rainy days or the long summer afternoons and eve- 
nings. Illustrated. $2.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


’ 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


A recent selectign by the Junior Book League, as 


“The Book of the Month” 


THE WATER ELF 
AND THE MILLER'S CHILD 
by MARGARET AND Mary BAKER 


Dorothea Mann, Boston Transcript: 
“Combine in the perfect gift of whim- 
sical imagination.” 
Racigel Field, N. Y. Evening Post: 
“There should always be a new Baker 
book, to appear as regularly as a Kate 
Greenaway Almanack.” 
“Enchanting little silhouettes on every 
ge ... a worthy successor to ‘The Lost 
Merbaby,’ ‘The Black Cats and the Tink- 
er’s Wife,’ and the rest. No child will want 
to miss one of them.” 
—Old Corner Book News. 


DUFFIELD 





$2.00 





PICTURELAND 


by FRANK OWEN 
Illustrated by fijty-two children 
A boox for children by children. All over the country 
children were asked to draw pictures on any subject 


they wished. They showed an originality, a beauty of 
style, and a sense of humor that was surprising. The 
verses were written by Mr. Frank Owen to fit the 
pictures. 


This book has an educational value besides its charm. 
It should spur children who are gifted in drawing to 


greater and greater effort. Price, $1.75 


The LANTERN PRESS 


45 Astor Piace New York City 








| 
| 








' HINDU FABLES 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By Duan Gora MvukeEr}jI 


With many fascinating illustrations by 


[HINDU FABLES| 


poe Um Own oese 


Kurt WIESE 


Ten charming tales of 
India heard during the 
author’s boyhood. $2.5 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
Pe. £<G 











286-302 Fourth Ave., 





Summer Reading 


for Little Folk ~ 








L. Brooke—Johnny’s Crow’s Garden $1.75 


GrEENAWAY—Marigold Garden 2.5 
” Under the Window 2.5 
Rosinson—Three Kittens in a Boat a 
Cuas. Dickens—The Magic Fishbone 1.5 
GREENAWAY S—Book of Games 1.5 
Catpecott—The Farmer’s Boy 6 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
New Yor« 


29 Fast 22ND STREET 


For the 


Child’s Room 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
for ILLUSTRATIONS 
in CHILDREN’S BOOKS 









On Exhibition and for Sale 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York 


$97 Fifth Avenue 
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HOLIDAY POND 


By 
EDITH M. PATCH 
Author of First Lessons in Na 


ture Study 


nside the bright n covers of this square boo 
I the brig f tl l 


are delightful tales of the people who live near 
Holiday Pond: the yelping trog, the raccoon, the 
cliff swallow, the turtle and the damsel fly. Just 
the book to take t& the country for vacation 
reading. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 

CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


The Year-Round Gift — 


WILLY POGANY’S 
MOTHER GOOSE 


And What a Mother Goose! Selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts as 
one of the 22 Most Distinguished Illustrated 
Books Published in 1928. 


At all bookstores, $4.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
New Yorxk 


FORMING HABITS 


that it 
vears that count most in an individual’s de- 


Psychologists tell us is the earlier 
velopment. We adults can change ourselves, 
of course, but only by dint of great effort. 
Children, on the other hand, can have traits 
of character and habits ingrained in them at 
an early age with very little trouble. See to 
it, therefore, that your child forms the book 
habit at an early age. It will be a source of 
great pleasure and profit to him in 


years to come. 


—** Summer Reading 
We for Your Children ‘2%/ 


i® 


- 
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\ THE 


)? STRANGE 
SEARCH 


By Evcenta Foa 





R ( 


| \ beguiling n yvstery story 
for children, by a favorite 
| 5 writer $1.6 
| 


LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia 


JOSCELYN 


OF THE FORTS 


By GERTRI DE Crown FIELD 


An exciting tale of the French-Indian 
Wars, by the author of diison Blair. 
Full of adventure, this is the fascinating 
kind of book that older boys and girls 


are eager to read. $2.00 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
2 Fourtu Avenvut 1) fe ix 


286-3 


LITTLE ROBIN 
STAY-BEHIND | 





By 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
$1.5 
\ play in verse for each month in the year. The 
characters are birds, elves, fairies, flowers, saints, 


and seasons. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








In This Issue of Scribner's 


Prof. Witt1am Lyon Pue tps 
| 


| 
| 





reviews these Summer books: 

BIRDS IN RHYME 

MORE BIRDS IN RHYME 

FAMILIAR BIRDS IN RHYME 
4y Jutius Kinc 

—three worth while books for children 

Beautifully Illustrated in Colors 
Each, 75 cents At all bookstores 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


New York 





‘*HIKING AND TRAMPING” 


by G. F. Morton 


| It makes you feel the call of the open spaces, gives 
many amusing accounts of adventures, and shows 
the tremendous influence that cross-country hikes 
have on the character of the hikers. Willing adven- 
turers, they learn endurance and self-discipline. 
Useful details of what to take on hikes, and how to 
take it are also set down for the benefit of novices. 

$1.50 at your booksellers or direct from 
DAVID McKAY CO. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 








THE DREAM HILLS OF 
HAPPY COUNTRY 


By ETHEL AND Frank Owen 





Stories for the children 
to read for and to them- 
selves and help to fill 
the days of childhood 
with happy memories. 
Illustrated 

Price, net, $17.50, postpaid 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Firrn Avenve 420PiumSrreer 740 Rusu Street 

















Summer Reading : ee | 
for Your Children 7) fe 


HOBNAILS 
A ND HEATHER 
by Major Clifton Lisle 


“Major Lisle has done something 
far more valuable than merely to 
describe a Boy Scout hike in Eng 
ind France He imparts 
wre of a feeling for England itself 
than I have ever found in a 
book designed for the reading of 
boys and girls.” 
Anne Carroll Moore, 
New York Herald Tribune. 





$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


THE ScrRIBNER $2.50 ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS FOR 
YOUNGER READERS 
Here are the great stories of all time for young people of 
all ages made more enjoyable by the painting of famous 
artists. Among the popular titles are 


DRUMS, éy James Boyp 
illustrated in color and line by N. C. Wyeth 
TREASURE ISLAND, éy Roserr Louis 
STEVENSON 
illustrated by N. C. Wyeth 
POEMS OF CHILDHOOD, 4y Eucene Fietp 
illustrated by Maxfield Parrish 
THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND, éy JuLes Verne 
illustrated by N. C. Wyeth 
each volume $2.50, at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New Yor« 





TO-MORROW’S LEADERS 


{ Some wise person has said: “The race goes 
forward on the feet of little children.” 


If the leaders of to-morrow are to be wise, 
tolerant, and far-sighted, if they are to 
profit by the experience of their predecessors, 
they will need to know books. 

§ Let them begin to form the book habit 
when they are still children. 
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The Editorial Board of the Book-of- 


the-Month Club consists of 
Dorotuy CANFIELD 
Heywoop Broun 
CuristopHer Moriey 
Witt1aM ALLEN WHiTEe 


Henry Server Caney, Chairman 


IERE are some interesting and per- 
tinent data for the intelligent book- 
reader, who for one reason or another 
finds he does not read as many of 
the new books as he would like to. 
It is a list of the books the judges of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club have 

chosen as the “book-of-the-month,”’ in addition to 

those recommended, in the last three years. Here 

they are, going backward from June, 1929. 





ALL QU IET ON THE WESTERN FRONT Remarque 
A PREFACE TO MORALS Walter ijppmnnn 
HENRY THE EIGHTH Francis Hackett 

HE DEEP Joan Lowell 


Sigrid Undset 
H,. W. Freeman 
Arnold Zweig 
Charles Beard 
Paul de Kruif 
Edith Wharton 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
Felix Salten 


THE CASE OF SE RGE ANT. GRISCHA 

WHITHER MANKIND.. 

HUNGER FIGHTERS. 

THE CHILDR EN. 

JOHN BROWN'S 
AMBI. 


LLIGENT WOMAN'S GUI 


BODY 






( LISM AND CAPITALISM .. , Sa Bernard Shaw 
THE CLA D GARDEN Julian Green 
THE HOTEL Elizabeth Bowen 
DELUG + 8S. Fowler Wright 
DISRAI Andre Maurois 
CLAIRE MAMIE. ER Booth Tarkington 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN Carl Sandburg 
RED SKY AT MORNING Margaret Kennedy 
RIGHT OFF THE MAP E. Montague 
DUSTY ANSWE hiccment 4 ehmann 
MEANWHILE Wells 
YOUR MONEY'S WORTH € noan Se hlink 
GIANTS IN THE EARTH O.E Rolvaag 
MARCHING ON James Boyd 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT i sawrence 
ELMER GANTRY Sinclair Lewis 
NAPOLEON. Emil Ludwig 
HEART OF EMERSON'S JOURNALS Ed. by Bliss Perry 
THE ORPHAN ane EL Elinor Wylie 
THE ROMANTIC _— DIANS Ellen Glasgow 
THE TIME OF NN Eliza M. Roberts 
SHOW BOAT Edna Ferber 
THE SILVER SPOON John Gelgwertay 
THE SAGA OF at LY THE KID w. Burns 
O GENTEEL LAI ieaier Forbes 
TEEFTALLOW T.8. Stribling 
LOLLY WILLOWES Sylvia Townsend Warner 

e 


- addition to this list, between six and seven 
hundred books during the last three yea.s have 
been reported upon and recommended by our 
judges. Our subscribers did not have to take any 
one of the books above, but could have taken one 
of these alternates. One-third of our subscribers 

thirty-five thousand every month—tither do 
this, or avail themselves of the privilege of taking 
no book at all, when none of those reported upon 
appeals to them. 


It should be remembered, also, that sometimes a 
worthy book has not been chosen in a particular 
month, but could only be strongly recommended 
as an alternate because our five judges felt that 
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there was some other more worthy book, in their 
opinion, which should be chosen. 


, 


This list, we believe, is one to be proud of. Our 
judges are human. They have made some mistakes 
in their choices; and know it. But, on the whole, 
we feel their record is a remarkable one—and com- 
pletely refutes the few critics who have been ab- 
surdly barking at them, for the last three years, 
on the ground that they are popularizing ‘‘cheap”’ 
books, with no literary merit. And when it is 
remembered that 35,000 of our subscribers every 
month either take one of the alternate books re- 
ported upon, or none at all,—the further criticism 
that they are “‘standardizing”’ reading, and leading 
our subscribers by the nose, also shows up, 
clearly, for the kind of twaddle that it is. 


’ 


é 


e>.. of the leading publishers in the United States 
tells every body who asks him that, since the Book- 
of-the-Month Club started, it is far easier for 
publishers and booksellers to sell worthy books 
than before. In other words, one clear effect of this 
new development in the book world is that the 
standard of best sellers has been raised! We 
believe many publishers would agree with this. 


~) 


é 


Wat, as an individual book-reader, do you 
gain if you subscribe to this organization? There 
are many advantages, but this is the chief one: 
the system of advance reports by our judges in- 
sures you once for all against missing impor- 
tant new books you would like to read, and fre- 
quently do miss otherwise. The practicality and 
convenience of this system are unquestionable 
and it costs you nothing, because your only 
obligation is to take four books a year at the 
regular retail price. Find out in detail how this 
unique and simple system operates. Send the cou- 
pon below for full information. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your prospectus outlining how the 
| Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in 
| 
| 
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volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
service 

Name 

Address 

City. State 


through Book -of-the-Month Club 


Books shipped to Canadian me — ver 
Cc Limited 
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A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART 


by Marte Luise GorHEIN 


A classic. She passes before the reader’s eyes 
a Pcl of gardens that begins in the days 
of ancient Egypt. She writes of the garden as a 
product and symbol of the culture of a country 
and its period, tells of i great men and women 
associated with them. A scholarly work, charming 
and always interesting.” —New York Times. 





With nearly seven hundred illustrations, two vols., 
boxed, $25.0 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
286-302 FourtH AVENUE 
New York Ciry 
THE SUMERIANS 
by C. Leonarp Woo.tey 

A fascinat acc I of the 
Chaldees, the ho a revealing a 
civilization that re the Egyptia 





Profusely illustrated. 


OXFORD BOOK OF REGENCY 


VERSE, 1798-1837 
Chosen by H. H. Mitrorp 


A new Oxford Book of Verse t 





whick 1¢ gap between 












THE ART AND C poco AINED GLASS 





by E. W. Twininc 
Member of the British Society of Master Glass-Painter 
In crown quarto, cloth, 256 pp., with five plates in color, five 
lates sepia monoclt 107 il itior ea i 
tone in the text, and three sheets of work ngs 





THE ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


éy Leonarp Ricumonp, R.O.I., R.B.A. 








In demy 4to, cloth gilt, 160 pp., including 35 full-page col- 
oured plates, and 4 full-page penc - 
Limited de Luxe Edition, beautifully bo it, 
with Presentation Plate autographed by 

Write for detailed art prospectus of these and other book 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
New York Ciry 


2 West 451TH STREET 
‘A mine of information” 
EARLY AMERICAN WROUGHT IRON 
dy AvBert H. Sonn 





Illustrated with more than 1,000 pencil dra iwings m ide 
directly from rare originals in public and private collec- 
tions, and beautifully reproduced by a facsimile process 
‘Armed with ‘Early American Wrought Iron,’ the 
owner of stray specimens of old hardware will be abl 
to arrive at fairly accurate conclusions as to the source 
and period of the specimens in his possession; the 
home-builder may determine what types of fixtures 
old or in reproduction—are suitable to his contemplated 
dwelling; the collector may learn the possibilities and 
the limitations of his field; the architect, too freque nt! y 
hazy as to the chronological implications of his details 


may obtain quick enlightenment on appropriate bo! ts, 








| he ord Book o entur se and the Oxf 
: — ~ a . : . 4.7 : tind ‘ Pat . latches, hinges, key-plates, knockers, grates, fenders, 
ent Se ereiedlaci re lh i ile and screens; while the designer will revel in a host of 
cloth, $4.25. hitherto unimagined nagin ations.’’—A nliques. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Kareclecsscanllingedceeagiay 
114 Firrh AVENUE New York CHARLES SCRIBNE R’S SONS, NEW YORK 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 





State of NEW YORK, County of NEW YORK 


of his knowledye and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 


1. 
PUBLISHER 
Ep1ITor: Robert Bridges . ‘ 597 F 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
ifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


holders owning 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Charles Scribner 


597 Fifth Av 
597 Fifth Ave. 





.» New York, N. Y. | 
, New York, N. Y. 


E. T.S. Lord 
3. That the known bondholders, mortg BS, a 
. None 





gages, or other securities are 
4. That the two paragrar 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the « 


given; also that the said two paragraphs c« 





| im the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
| 


MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
“RIBNER’S MAGAZINE, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 


Before me, a NOTARY PUBLIC in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the BUSINESS MANAGER of SCRIBNER'S MAGA 
management, etc., 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws « 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business ma 
N. Y MANAGING EDITOR: None 

BUSINESS MANAGER: Carroll B 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 





next above giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
ompany er 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the nam 
»ntain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, h 
that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of March, 1929 
Joseph H. Poli, Notary Public, Queens Co 
[SEAL Certificate filed with New York County Clerk, N 


Merritt, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
Arthur H. Scribner . . . so7 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Jt ° ° 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
. New York, N. Y. 


OF CONGRESS OF AUGL 
1929 


THE ACT ST 24, 1912, 


for April 1st, 


CARROLL B. 10, oe been duly 
e 





MERRITT, 
at the 
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NEW 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


80,000 readers have discovered this rare commentary 
on the art of contented living in our modern world 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


Author of Men of Destiny, Public Opinion, ete. 


“Books of such a type are simply too few to be missed... How shall a man live and why and 
to what end? Everyone has been talking, or at least thinking, about these matters, but we have 
lacked a clear-sighted discussion by a competent writer...It seems more worth reading and 
absorbing than any recently published book on the eternal problem of the troubled human 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s New Poem 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


By the author of Tristram 


“One of the most continually ab- 
sorbing of Mr. Robinson’s narra- 
tives...as compact and tightly executed as a 


carved image...unmistakable aliveness... 
brooding beauty...richly freighted solemn 
music.” — Philadelphia Ledger $2.00 


“Fascinating reading” ‘ 


INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By R. W. G. Hingston 


“A remarkable study of the individual and 
community life of insects.” “An altogether 
admirable book.”—N. Y. Times $2.50 


“A thrilling story” 


VICTIM AND VICTOR 
By John R. Oliver 


. ‘ 
“There are few others in our contemporary fic- 
tion that can measure up to it in appeal...in tru- 
ly artistic drawing of human character.” $2.50 





E. A. Robinson 


race.”— Henry Seidel Canby in the Book-of-the-Month Club News $2.50 





A New Book by 
Stuart Chase 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By the co-author of Your Money's Worth 


What have machines done for us 
and to us? Where are the billion 
wild horses of industry carrying us headlong? 
To this examination of the machine age, 
Stuart Chase brings his wit and insight and 
scholarly methods. Probable price $2.50 


“Thrilling, amazing” 


THE NATURE of the 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 


“A profound and fascinating book... this 
masterly exposition of the ideas of modern 
physics.”— London Spectator $3.75 


An American Jean Valjean 


THURMAN LUCAS 


By Harlan Eugene Read 


Here is an unforgettable novel—a moving 
chronicle of love and loyalty, adventure and 
disaster, tragedy and pathos. $2.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY~ NEW YORK 
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MERICAN BOOK- 


PRICES CURRENT 
Duttons, Inc. 


Descriptions and prices of books, 
manuscripts, and autographs 
sold throughout the country. 


ANIEL O'MALLEY CO. 
Literary Consultants 
109 East 34th Street 


SELL YOUR STORY !—Send 
your short stories and book man 
uscripts for examination. Mar 
your manuscripts intelli 


681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1928 NOW READY 


AN AID TO MEMORY—Re 
vised! Humorous! Helpful! At 
tractive Prize. Learn to Play 
Correctly and How to be a Good 
Dummy. socts. Wanted — 
women to sell on commission. 


UCTION BRIDGE 
RHYME AND REASON 
; Mary Swain Wa 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





~ The World’s Most Famous 
i yg meg iT Dealer wants to buy auto- 
i J graphs of celebrities. Est. 1887. 


578 Madison Ave. 


New York City THE 


Collectors should have 
COLLECTOR, $1: a year. 
EEE 

“*In God We Trust 
Gaess of the World 


Over 3+ izens of the World 


C'wortp OF THE 
Wo from all lan is anc dt rongt 1es, 


Dr. Y. H. Iskender, Sate Citizens’ Platform 
Founder No Bo 


daries --for our field is the 

New Dorp, N. Y. alk Wsieaes. te Baie. Me 
yearly or monthly dues—for God 

does not want money. No Earthly 





.Y : ently. Revision and criticism 
New York City Se lling advice. Particulars on 
request 
AUBER & PINE Fine, Rare and Curious Book 
BOOKSHOPS, INC. Library Sets. Books you car 
66 FifthAvenue,N.Y.C. find anywhere else. Catalog 
Open until 10 p. m. free. 
Libraries, Autographs and Valuable Books purchased. 





Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Autographs of unusual value 
and interest. 


RAKE, JAMES F., INC. 
14 West 40th Street 
New York City 





Elizabethan and modern _ first 
editions. We buy books. Cata 
logues on request. 


ANNON, THOMAS J., 
INC 


665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





Master—Political or Spiritual, for the 
CITIZENS OF THE WORLD IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EARTH 


Learn the Secrets of State and Religion. Master the laws of nature and see 












POETRY WANTED FOR 
BOOK PUBLICATION—Un 
published poems wanted for 


ELICO 









are included in the Merriam 
WEBSTER, such as Bab- 
bittry, eugenism, side- 
slip, hokum. New 


how any one of us can do away with World National Empires—without force Dee ING co. ‘The Ne w World Antholo gy of 
The Game is up, the cat is out of the bag! Be Center and Circumference 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. Poetry, ’ pub lished October 
therefore a Citizen of the World. Full particulars from | $100 prize for best poem. Writ« 
Citizens of the World—FREE. | Poetry Editor ' 
IBRARY TUNERS We clean, arrange, catalogue 
Duttons replenish, weed out, renovate 
681 Fifth Avenue equip, pack or transfer your 
New York City library. 


Autograpt of elebrities bx 
ADIGAN, THOMAS F. sold. Largest and most compr: 
2 East 54th Street ensive selection tn United Stan 
Cor. Fifth Ave.,N.¥.C. aoe nents. New ‘Canines ae 
Autographs aie 


request Collecti pur i for 
ca 








names and places are 
listed such as Hoover, 
Mussolini, Hejaz, 
Latvia, etc. 
Constantly improved 
and kept up to date 





Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays an 
motion pictures. The Writers 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Adviser 
Workshop, Inc., 135 East 58th 





WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Street, New York 

PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A 
oe WALTER Wes catalog of the pub lications of the 
IN English, Continental and Ame 
56 Gest 45th Street ican pres for , Which we are 


American "distr tors will be 


sent upon reque st 


New York City 





DICTIONARY 


e *‘Supreme Authority”’ 


and among government officials 
452,000 entries including 32,000 


in courts, tage ges, schools, 
both Federal and State. 


geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
ustrations and 160 valuable tables. 


Get The Best 
{fests for new richly illustrated pamphlet on 


taining onmee =. of the New International 
—FREE 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


6,000 i 


ou mention Scribner's. 





ORTH, 
DRE 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


oe ST First Editions, Autograph Let 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 


logues Mailed on Application 


Any book—rare or current— for 
the child or grown-up. Visitors 
and correspondence invited 


CRIBNERS 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Personal History of a Dynast and His Wives 
By FRANCIS HACKETT 


HOSEN as the best book of the month for 90,000 readers 
by the unanimous vote of Henry Seidel Canby, Christo- 
pher Morley, Dorothy Canfield, Heywood Broun, and William 


Allen White! 
S. S. Van Dine calls it “Not only a well-documented piece 


of history, but an exciting narrative, filled with intrigue and ad- 
venture—as exciting, in fact, as a detective story, and more color- 


ful than a literary romance.” 


F. P. A. in the N. Y. World: “Easily the 


most fascinating, the best written, and least 
opinionated biography ever | read in my life.” a 























THE } 
BACCARAT } 








“A magnificent historical pageant... an unfor- 
gettable study of human character... equal 4 


to Macaulay or Froude at their best.” a 





Deauville 
to Monte Carlo 
































dancing, drinking and 
thinking, along the most 
carefree road in the world, 
while he tells you all there 
is to know about everything 
and everyone from Deau- 


villeto Monte Carlo. $2.50 
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Adanuc Monthly CLUB 
by BASIL WOON ty JESSIE L.RICKARD 

Guide to pe Disa or dishon- 

Gay World o ’ ored? What 

France! Baedeker Thousand! happened to lovely 

for cathedrals, but Best Seller Lady Felise, who 

Basil Woon to show from disappeared after her 

you where to go and Coast to first formal dinner, 

4 whom you'll see there! . Coast! with her young hus- 
8 Let a naughty gossip 7 $3.00 band and all England 
¥ take you dining and - é believing the worst of 


her? Odds that seem 
insuperable, craft deadly 

as serpent’s venom, and an 
innocent woman doomed, 
make this mystery story 
one of the most engrossing 
tales of the season. $2.00 
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DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Being issued under the auspices of the 
AMERICAN CouncliL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON ALLEN JOHNSON 


Chairman of the Committee of Management Formerly Professor of American History, Yale University 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


SUPPORTING SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN HIsTorICAL ASSOCIATION ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Hisrory oF SCIENCE SOCIETY AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
MeEpDIAVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA AMERICAN Po uiticat. SclENCE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY Lincuistic Soctery oF AMERICA 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Mopern LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Ir is the first, it is the definitive, and it will remain the one authentic 


“There is no doubt of the piace in our intellectual life that will be held by the Diction- 
ary of American Biography.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“If the authoritative tone of its sketches makes it a joy for all scholars, the vivid and 


arresting style in which so many of the articles are written redeems it for the layman. 
It not only fills a long-felt need; it is a contribution to American life and letters for 
which we could not have afforded to wait much longer.’’-—New York Evening Post. 


The new Dictionary of American Biography is not only a monumental work in 


form and content, and a scholarly and disinterested contribution to American learn- 

ing, but also a thrilling and colorful epic in prose. . . . It is destined to take its place 

among the most valuable reference books and to be consulted as the only complete and 

authoritative work of its kind.” —New York Time 

“Here for the first time is being presented an adequate account of eminent Americans.” 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“Tt is not only more learned and reliable than any of its predecessors; it is more lively, 


too, as good scholarship always is... . Dignified as the dictionary is, it seldom has 

mistaken dignity for dryness. ... The book abounds in curiously delightful details.” 
New York Herald Tribune 

[he second volume is now ready; the third volume will appear 


in the autumn. Full information about the work will be sent upon 
application to the publishers. 


ae 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, Publishers, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
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A HISTORY OF 
RUSSIA 


By George Vernadsky 


Research Associate in History, 
9 


Yale Unive 
The story of the Russian people 


cats 
rsiliy 


Ls 5 
¢ in terms of their social, cultural, 
Of and religious life, told in the 


¢7, light of the relations of Russia 
HG with the East and West, the 
Mongol invasion, the expan- 
sion of the Russian Empire, the 





Publishers for 


The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace 


The Williamstown 
Institute of Politics 


TheCouncil on Foreign 
Relations 


Publishers of 








SCIENCE AND 
PERSONALITY 


By William Brown 
Oxford University and King’s 
College Hospital, London 
With a Foreword 
by Sir Oliver Lodge 


A clear and keen study of the 
psychological workings of the 
normal and pathological mind 


in relation to personality, with 





f World War, and the Russian : ; ; emphasis on the association be- 
4 The Chronicles of America 

“ Revolution. ec | tween faith and mental health. 
f The Pageant of America 

BC 5 pa Price $4 The Yale Revieu 288 pages. Price $3. 
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BRITISH BALLADS 
FROM MAINE 


My By Phillips Barry, 

Of ) ) 

0, Fannie H. Eckstorm, and 
Mary W. Smyth 

A study of the changes and de- 

velopment in the English bal- 


lads found in Maine with the 


bg airs for many of them. A work 
% which will appeal to any person 
& 


interested in folk balladry and 
folklore. 


(> d 


512 pages. Price $ 


=> £— am 


SYMBOLISM 
IN MEDIEVAL 
THOUGHT 


AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION 
IN THE 


DIVINE COMEDY 
By Helen Flanders Dunbar 


A clear, convincing exposition 
of the problem of Dante's in- 
terpretation based on extensive 
studies in the symbolism of the 
Middle Ages. In this volume 
the author throws new light on 
the understanding of the great 
Italian poet. 


730 pages. Price $5.00 








BELGIAN 
PROBLEMS 
SINCE THE WAR 
By Louis Pierard 
Member of the Belgian Parliament 


A description of socialism ac- 


tively at work in the “land of 


experiments” that is Belgium. 
Louis Pierard, artist, politician, 
and writer of international dis- 
tinction, discusses the work- 
man’s use of leisure time and 
the provisions of the Labor 


Party. 





EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE 


AND RELIGION. By Robert A. Millikan. 95 pages. $1.00 
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“T would not exchange it— 


said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions ever amassed by man” 


lit 


m 


In the matter of making a life as well as a 
ing, we know that good books cut a para 
yunt figure. Since 1875 P. F. Collier & 


Son Company has brought good books within 
sach of all by the famous plan x 


re 


you to 
en) 


ARNEGIE knew the value of millions; but there was 
one thing which he valued even more. 

As a young man he worked for Colonel Anderson, a 
man of wide culture and fine tastes. Colonel Anderson 
took an interest in him, welcomed him to his library, 
guided him in his reading and choice of books. 

“To him,” said Carnegie, ‘I owe a taste for literature 
which I would not exchange for all the millions ever 
amassed by man. Life would be quite intolerable with- 
out it. 

What Colonel Anderson did for Carnegie, Dr. Eliot, 
for forty years President of Harvard University, has done 
for busy men and women everywhere. The free book 
offered here gives the secret by which any one may ac- 
quire a real taste for literature; it gives the scope and 
purpose of the most famous library in the world, 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


You already krow something about this great library, 
but you owe it to yourself to read the whole story in Dr. 
Eliot’s own words. The story is printed in a free book, 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 

This handsome and famous book tells how Dr. Eliot, 
from his lifetime of reading, study, and teaching, selected 
for you the few really great books that every one should 
know to be well-read, and how in only fifteen minutes a 
day you can gain from this was/eless library the broad 
viewpoint and the culture that are the tools of success in 
modern life. 

But let the free book tell the story. There’s no obliga- 
tion — just mail this coupon éo-day, and it will come to 
you by return mail. tas 





hich enables 
you read and 


books while 


pay for the 
, J 
ry them, 


New York City 


F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 250 Park Avenue, 


By mail, free, send me the booklet telling all abou 
most famo ks in the world, describing Dr. El 
Five- Foot Shelf of Book The Harvard Classics) and 
yh i g the plan of reading r mmended by Dr 
ey I jot. Also please advise how I n re the books 
b ynth 1yment 
§ 1 ry small m y pay 
COLLIER’ Mr. ) 
\ ” W795, ) eecccccccecccccccescsescces 
Good Book \ ats ioeetinennioenidianinessneensscesiemainneresiba 
LAPCES ce ewee eee cence eee eee eee eee eee eee EEO REE eee eee EEE eeeeeee 
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Books of 


Lasting Interest 





The Copeland Reader 

An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 
Chosen and Edited, with « 
c.. 2 Copeland 
Boylston Professor of Rhetori 
University 


in Introduction, by 
and Oratory in Harvard 


This fine volume of two thousand pages is probably 
the richest anthology of English and American liter 
ature ever published. It is a product of the long 
distinguished career of a truly great teacher a d 
reader. 
“Tt is to be read and to be added to every library 
that comprises the good and the great in literature.’ 
Boston Transcript. $10.00 


The Forsyte Saga 
by John Galsworthy 


‘**Every one interested either in modern literature or 
modern life should own a copy of ‘The Forsyte 
Saga Witiiam Lyon PHELPS 


Sixteenth large printing. $2.50 


The Stream of History 
by Geoffrey Parsons 


Illustrated by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


“A magnificent book about the universe It 

sweeps along with the grip of a great dramatic poem 

To read such a book is an enlarging and enrich 

ing experience increased by pleasure in a direct and 
vigorous style, unerringly handled 

New York Herald Tribune. $5.00 


Best Sellers by Mark Sullivan 


Our Times: The Turn of the 
Century 600 pages, 206 illustrations. $5.00 





Our Times: America tang 
Herself 


These two volumes, highly cite everywhere, 
ought to be on every bookshelf. Together, they give 
a splendid picture of the America of the nineties and 
the nineteen hundreds 


640 pages, 204 illus 1on $5.00 


A new edition of a garden classic 


Beautiful Gardens in America 
by Louise Shelton 


‘The skill and loving care with which the 
tions have been selected and arranged, and the com 
prehensiveness of the brief text, make this not only 
a rarely beautiful book, but one of the extraordi 
narily vivid revelations of the development of garde 

making in America.’’—Boston Transcript 


illustra 


With frontis piece and five plates in color and about 200 
photographic illustrations 


At all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Ludwig Lewisohn’s finest work 


Mid-(hannel 


“Rich and inexhaustible are the spiritual adventures of Ludwig Lewisohn. This book 


is an American chronicle of spiritual revolt, defeat and victory. . . It is a fertile history 





of intellectual readjustment."—Harry Hansen in the New York World $3.5 


Six 
Mrs. Greenes 


BY LORNA REA 


“The English novel which I 
should ‘tip’ for the coming 





season." —Frank Swinnerton. 
“The most promising novel I 
have read for some time. She 
has shown us a human being 
who is really happy.” 

—J.B. Priestly $2.50 


Poor 
Women! 


BY NORA HOULT 


The story of woman's frail hold 
of any security—emotional, 
mental or material. “I know of 
nothing written in late years 
that can even compare with 
Miss Hoult’s stories.” * 


—H.M. Tomlinson $2.50 





+ * The Book 


of Bette 


BY ELEANOR MERCEIN KFLLY 
Author of “Basquerie™ 
The lovely Bette is wooed by 


enchanting young men. She sees 





the tremendous spectacle of the 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON Ss 


bull fights, listens to sweet 


| Ol T I S gypsy songs. Here is romance, 


colorful as the Pyrenees against 
x I VV which it moves. $2.50 


In Love and In War 


How a dull, neglected boy 


became the mightiest mor 
aaa - Pit Me. Hu J BANJO 


dleston interprets the Sun- 








King’s grandeur in the light BY CLAUDE MCKAY 
of his inferiority complex Author of “Home to Harlem™ 
The story of the magnifi Full of a thousand new and ex- 
cence and pageantry of his citing sensations. Banjo and his 
court, the scandal of his love gang raise Cain in Marseilles, 
affairs, is told with new and haven of the derelicts of the 
dramatic force. $4.0¢ earth. A novel palpitating with 
ae ae barbaric rhythm. $2.50 


The Philosophy of 


Count Hermann Keyserling 
Author of “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher” 

These stimulating volumes, Creative Understanding and The Recovery of 

Truth, make available for the first time in English the basic ideas of 

Keyserling’s philosophy. The set is absolutely essential to any true under- 

standing of his life work. 2 volumes, Boxed $10.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 EAST 33RD STREET NEW YORK 
* Write for details in POOR WOMEN $ro0 Prize Contest 











John Galsworthy | 


Compact Edition 


39 
Volumes 
Now Compressed 
into only 
6 Volumes 


How Could This 
Marvellous Thing Be Done ? 


It is truly marvellous! Only superlatives 
could express it. By careful typography, by 
skilful printing on very thin opaque paper, 
and by employing all the ingenuity of a great 
modern bindery, all the material of the orig- 
inal thirty-nine volumes has been compressed 
into six of the most beautiful and satisfactory 
books that one could wish to see—master- 
pieces of modern publishing—an achievement 
of The Scribner Press. 


What Are the 
Volumes Like ? 


Bound in a soft, green shade of the famous 
Scribner Artcraft, backs and sides stamped 
in gold, the volumes are not much larger or 
heavier than the ordinary novel. They are con- 
venient to hold, easy to read, a delight to the 
eye, and a distinct addition to any library. 
Any one would be proud to own this Compact 
Edition. 


You Save Twice as Much as the Books 


Originally $57---Now $19 


Cost You. 


Why the Compact Edition ? 


Many thousands of lovers of Galsworthy who 
could not afford to buy all of the thirty-nine 
volumes, or who could not spare the space on 





their book-shelves, created a situation which 
Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, were happy to overcome by pro- 
ducing the thirty-nine volumes in the six mar- 
vellous volumes known as the ‘Compact 
Edition.”’ 

This miracle in publishing—compressing 
thirty-nine volumes into six ordinary-sized 
books, and setting a six-volume price—makes 
it possible for every one to realize one of their 
dreams—to be able to have as their very own, 
and to read whenever the inclination seizes 
them, the novels, stories, and plays of the great 
master among living writers of English, John 
Galsworthy. 

Fill in the accompanying coupon and send it to Mr 
Galsworthy’s publishers. 

SIGN THE COUPON NOW 
CHARLES SCRIBNER‘S SONS, { 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York { 
| Send me, all charges prepaid, the Artcraft Edition | 
of John Galsworthy, in six volumes, bound in the 
} famous Scribner Artcraft. If satisfactory, I will send | 
} you $1.00 within 5 days, and $2 each month for 9 
} months; if not satisfactory, I will return the set at { 


} your expense, within 5 days. (Cash price, $18.00. { 
] Name joiaiee 
} Address ' 
] City State | 
. Occupation... ... SC. O20 4 
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HERE IS a business of liv- 

ing. All around you are 
successful, happy, prosperous 
and contented folks. 


What secret have they dis- 
covered which has escaped 
YOU? Is there a practicable, 
workable principle of living that 
can be scientifically demon- 
strated by YOU as an indi- 
vidual? 

Are YOU struggling through 
life without scientific facts to 
lead you upward in the develop- 
ment of Character—to assist 
you in Self-Unfoldment which 
brings satisfaction, contentment 
in added Power and genuine 
appreciation of your fellows? 


Can YOU confidently face 
that supreme transition called 
death, secure in the KNOWL- 
EDGE of what it means and 
what you will meet when re- 


leased from this physical body? 


If you are not perfectly 
SURE on all these points—if 
there is in your mind the least 


doubt or question of HOW to 


lead your life to the fullest ex- 
tent—then you need these re- 
markable books on the Philoso- 
phy of Individual Life. 


When Edison first produced an 
instrument to give forth music and 
song—when Marconi first projected 
music and speech through the air to 
be picked up and reproduced thou- 
sands of miles away, you probably 
said: “It doesn’t seem Natural. I'll 
have to do it myself before I 
KNOW it is true.” 

It is with that same attitude of 
mind we wish YOU to approach 
the Philosophy of Individual Life. 
When this set comes to YOU, read 
the remarkable statements contained 
therein regarding the definite, scien- 
tific way to use Nature’s Forces for 


The contents of these six vol- 
umes contains the wisdom gleaned 
through over 100,000 years of 
study, test and self-proof by Mas- 
ters and Students, They are the 
unabridged volumes studied pri- 
vately in 


The Great School of 


Natural Science 


Until recently they have been 
kept for the private instruction of 
members of the School but they are 
now offered to YOU if you are 
NOT AFRAID to know what Life 
really means. The books are: 


Harmonics of Evolution explains 
Laws of Nature’s Selective Prin- 
ciple relating to Love, Marriage 
and Happiness. 

The Great Crime’ deals with the 
most mysterious and fascinating 
phenomena of human life. 

The Great Work shows how to 
live the Life and PROVE the 
Law. Power Attained and Bene- 
fits Enjoyed. 

The Great Known gives scientific 
PROVABLE FACTS about Life 
after so-called Death. 

The Great Message shows where 
the Masters got their knowledge 
and that this knowledge is avail- 
able to YOU now. 

Self-Unfoldment gives definite, 
WORKABLE Principles of Na- 
ture and shows YOU how to 
apply them. 

Invest a few hours of your time 
to find out what YOU can do with 
Nature’s I aws. You can read the 
books 5 days without cost to you if 


you will "SE ND THE COUPON 





bmi OWN development and NOW. The GIFT VOLUME 
Self-Unfoldment. You may then will be sent with the set. 
say: “It sounds 
all right. Will it eco 
WORK?” An 
d PIONEER PRESS, Dept 
you will begin to Hollywood. Calif 
put into practice Send the 6 volume se the GIFT VOLUMI 
Nature’s Laws as I enclose $12.50 full payment (Regular price ~* 
explained in clear, $18.00.) 

I enclose $5 first payment and if I keep the bx 
understandable i cond 33 in 30 devs end $3 in 60 deve 
oe After Send books C.O.D. Vil pay postman $5 first 

payment 

ou have If I return the books in 5 days you will refund my money 
PROVED the in full, but I may keep the GIFT VOLUME 
facts to yourself, iis 
you can say: “It 
IS true. It works. Address 
Ic is scientific.” City. State 
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[ 3 EAST 48TH STREET ] 


You will be interested in knowing about 
the building in the centre of this photo- 
grapb. It is at 3 East 48th Street and 
is owned by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers of Scribner’s Magazine 


and Architecture. It is just a step 


from Fifth Avenue and next door to 


the about-to-be “Rockefeller City,” 
which will extend on Fifth Avenue 


from 48th to 51st Streets, and almost 


all the wav through to Sixth Avenue. 
Even now this is the most attractive 
business section in New York City and 
with the development of “Rockefeller 


ry : () 
ts Pnsctiad SW uilding ~ 


for its own. 


— 


it will be the most exclusive 
This 


building is offered as an IDEAL LOCA- 


City” 
business section in the world. 
TION FOR A SINGLE BUSINESS OR- 
GANIZATION which wishes to have a 
building so attractive and individual 
The property may be 
leased for a term of vears. For a dis- 
cussion of this unusual location in- 
quire of 

G. R. D. ScHIEFFELIN at the 
ScRIBNER FirtH AVENUE BUILDING 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 


TReamacteale Qheupaney 
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A Scientific Book on Investment 






A few typical comments 


[ have seen no evidence of practical in- 
Stment experience that in any way 
pproaches the evidence offered in this 
ook.”’—W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counsel- 
g on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
any, New York. 

An important book for the modern type 
finvestor . . . fundamentally sound... 
Gtirely impartial . . . discussed in a new 
ad illuminating way.’-—THE FINAN- 
TAL WORLD. 

It is vigorous, refreshing and stimulat- 
wg.” —HASTINGS LYON, Professor of 
dom ration Finance, Columbia Uni- 
ersity, New York 


Thro ws much light on those finer points 
f investment policy which spell the dif- 
ence between average results and ur 
spal results.’—THE WALL STRI ET 
OURNAL. 

T have nowhere seen such a combina- 
ion of exhaustive research, accurate 
easoning and attractive presentation 
=BRANDON BARRINGER, The 
*ennsylvania Company, Philadelphia. 
+. . Rives accurate information on just 
he kinds of securities which have 
@oved most profitable in the past and 
thich best fit individual needs.” - 
mic — O JOURNAL OF COM- 
MER 

re reading to all who are in- 
rested in the development of the science 
f investment.”—EDGAR LAWRENCE 
MITH, President, Investment Managers 
‘ompany, New York. 

A book founded on long personal experi- 
Mee with investment management and 
acked by a profound study of invest- 
vent history and theory.””—BARRON’S 
‘he Financ ial W eekly 


T am tremendously impressed with this 
@ok ... it is a work of a most con- 
tructive character.”.—JAMES K 
ge Toland, Trimble & Com- 
, Philade lphia. 
The most complete and most scientific 
Qalysis we have seen of the results under 
erent investment plans.’-—FINAN- 
MAL POST, Toronto, Canada. 
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becomes 
a popular seller! 


hy? 


BECAUSE it has been proclaimed by leading 
financiers and large investors as the greatest scientific 
and practical contribution to profitable investment. 





. « » unique among financial books, it reveals the most 
thorough investment research ever attempted, in 
a simple, direct and absorbing style. 


... « the author has fearlessly rejected outworn tradi- 
tion and prejudices, and points the way to greater 
accomplishment with increased safety. 


. . « itis the fruit of experience of an outstanding invest- 
ment expert associated with the oldest and largest firm 
of investment counsel in America. 


. . . it shows how the principles of scientific invest- 
ment, employed by the most successful investors, 
may be applied by everyone, regardless of the amount 
of capital employed. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


NVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens S Clark, Investment Counsel 


Price $5.00 At all leading bookstores 


$6 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
49 East 33rd St., New York. 
Send me a copy of “A Scientific Approach to Investment Management.” 
.] I will send $5.00 in 10 days or return the book. 


[} Send C. O. D. [) Check enclosed 
Ps <6 666006. 660600 65-5 0560655 0405S 5000506500 34058000600000RbsRORS 
Address. . . ae 6bnS 00 Renee ebb hneees 60000000060800 000 0RRn000RCRREs 
Business commection.....ceccocceccecccssvccecccccscosecceccesscccesecoes 
33 
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“A great book. It should be read by all who take an interest in contemporary politics.” 
The London Spectator. 


The Aftermath (1918-1928) 
by Winston S. Churchill 


author of ““The World Crisis” and Chancellor of the British Exchequer 


“*The Aftermath’ marks a turning-point in statesmanlike judgment of the war, the 
peace, and the character of the beaten enemy. Mr. Churchill’s gift for phrase making 
enhances the value of what he has to say, for it serves to hold the reader's attention 
more surely to the most careful analysis of the world’s difficulties which any writer 
has produced since the Versailles gathering.” 

—J. W. T. Mason in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


The World Crisis, 1916-18 
Two volumes. $10.00 


My Autobiography 
by Benito Mussolini 


“A striking human document 
of world interest.”—The Spur. 
Illustrated $3.50 


John Galsworthy: 

A Survey 

by Leon Schalit 

A critical study by a German 


who has known Galsworthy 
since 1910. $3.00 


The Re-discovery 
of America 


by Waldo Frank 


author of “City Block,” “‘Our 
America,” ete. 


“It will either delight you or 
make you fight.” —Harry Han- 
SEN in the New York World. 

$3.00 





With maps. $5.00 


Other volumes of *‘ The World Crisis” 


The World Crisis, 1915 
$6.50 


The World Crisis, 1911-1914 
$6.50 


The Western Way 


The Accomplishment and Future of Modern Democracy 
by Frederick Jesup Stimson, LL.D. 


A timely discussion of the problems faced by modern democracies 
throughout the world. More specifically it is an answer to certain 
foreign critics of democracy. $3.50 


Unravelling the Book of Books 
by Ernest R. Trattner 


A straightforward account of how men came to look at the Bible 
intelligently. 
“Dr. Trattner has told the oft-told tale in so delightful a fashion 
... that the reading of his volume is a perpetual delight.” 
—Joun Haynes Houtmes in the New York Herald Tribune. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.75 


Three Reformers: Luther, Descartes, Rousseau 
by Jacques Maritain 


Jacques Maritain has within the last few years won a place in the 
very first ranks of French literature. In his latest volumes M. Mari- 
tain considers three world figures, Luther, Descartes, Rousseau, the 
“Reformers that have made,” he maintains, “our modern mind.” 
Illustrated. $2.50 


Field-Marshal Earl Haig 
by Brigadier-General John Charteris 


“A notable piece of biography and a stalwart defense of Haig as a commander in the World War. The 
book will appeal to military men, who will value particularly its detailed and competent accounts of mili 
tary operations, and to the larger public . . . who will enjoy its picture of Haig’s personal qualities and its 
clear and attractive presentation of Haig’s military record.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $6.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Plays 
by John Galsworthy 
698 pages 


$2.50 


The Complete Plays 


of J. M. Barrie 


871 pages 


Toad of Toad Hall 


by A. A. Milne 


New Fiction 
A Native Argosy 
by Morley Callaghan 


The Road 


by Andre Chamson 
Translated by 


Van Wyck Brooks 


Pale Warriors 
by David Hamilton 


Young Blood 


by Francis Lynde 


Round Up 


The Stories of Ring W. Lardner 

‘Lardner is pre-eminently our best short-story writer.” 

Joun CHAMBERLAIN in the New York Times. 
‘A volume essential to a library of American literature.” 


‘Each generation has its pinch of salt. 
brought together in ‘Round Up’ must be counted among the few that will 
be readable twenty years hence.” 

Lewis Mumrorp in the New York Herald Tribune. 


35 stories. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW 


$5.00 


$1.25 


$2.50 


$2.00 


$2.00 


I Thought of Daisy 
by Edmund Wilson, editor of the “New Republic” 


It is of Daisy that we get a complete portrait in this distin- 
guished novel. She is shown in the most varied circumstances, 
some of them idyllic and some repellent, and she is always a 
part of her setting, sometimes open to condemnation and 
sometimes to admiration. She is a true character in the 
highest sense. $2.50 


Illusion 
by Arthur Train, author of “Ambition,” “High Winds,” ete. 


A lively and dramatic tale of two contrasting worlds—that of modern New York 
society, with its visiting queens and lavish expenditures, and the world of the vaude- 
ville artist and small actor, the trouper $2.50 


Sand: The Story of a Man and a Horse 
by Will James 


“*Sand’ is one of the very few books which, thus far written about life on the range, 
deserves permanence on the shelves.” 

Pui Asuton Roi.ins, author 
With more than 43 illustrations by the author 


ry’ a . . 

They Still Fall in Love 

by Jesse Lynch Williams 

author of “Why Marry?” (Pulitzer Prize Winner), ete. 

“ Delightful; for its profound insight is so seasoned with joyous satire, and the satire 


is so serenely mellowed by kindly humor that I was in a happy and chuckly mood 
from the first few pages.” —Stewart Eowary Wut $2.50 


The Bishop Murder Case 
by S. S. Van Dine 


“A performance of such brilliance as bids fair to rank as the best mystery novel of 


of “The Cowboy,” ete 
$2.50 


the year Vew York World. $2.00 
Also by S. S. Van Dine 

THE GREENE MURDER CASE Ninth printing $2.00 

THE “CANARY” MURDER CASE. Twelfth printing $2.00 

THE BENSON MURDER CASE. Twelfth printing $2.00 


Roon 
by Herbert Asquith, author of “Young Orland,” ete. 


The main theme of this fine novel is the conflict in a woman's character between her 
sense of duty and her sense of romance $2.50 








New York Evening Post. 


Ring Lardner is ours. The stories 











$2.50 





467 pages. 


at all bookstores 
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Take Along a Baedeker 
Baedeker Guide Books 


have been the constant companions of wise and experienced trav- 
Up to date, accurate, all-inclusive, 
easy to handle, and clearly written, they fill every travel need. 


ellers for almost a century. 


A few of the twenty-five popular titles: 


GREAT BRITAIN, SCOTLAND. $6.00 


LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. $3.75 
FRANCE, NORTHERN. $3.00 
FRANCE, SOUTHERN. $3.00 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. $3.75 
GERMANY, NORTHERN. $5.50 
GERMANY, SOUTHERN (1929). $5.50 


SWITZERLAND (1928). $5.50 


ITALY, FROM ALPS TO NAPLES. $5.00 
TYROL AND THE DOLOMITES. $5.50 
The Salt-Box House 
by Jane De Forest Shelton 
Illustrated $2.00 


The Gothic Revival 


A Study in the History of Taste 


by Kenneth Clark 


With twenty collotype plates $6.00 





The Older Woman in Industry 
by Johanna Lobsenz $2.50 
From the Greeks to Darwin 


The Development of the Evolution Idea 
Through Twenty-four Centuries 


by Henry Fairfield Osborn 


New edition, completely revised and enlarged $2.50 


William Wordsworth: His Life, Works and Influence 
by George McLean Harper, Professor of Literature, Princeton University 


A new edition of a standard authority. Popular edition, revised and reset in a single volume. 


18 illustrations 


A new title in The General History of Art 
(Ars Una Series) 
Art in Ancient Rome 
by Eugenie Strong 
Assistant Director of the British School of Archeology 
in Rome 
These two. volumes represent the first authorita- 
tive work affording a connected account of what is 
known of the whole subject of art in ancient Rome 
and the Empire. 
600 illustrations Boxed, $5.00 
Other volumes in this series: 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, by 
Sir W. Armstrong 
ART IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, by M. Dieulafoy 
ART IN FRANCE, by L. Horticq 
ART IN EGYPT, by L. Maspero 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY, by C. Ricci 
ART IN FLANDERS, by M. M. Rooses 


Each volume copiously illustrated in color and black 
and white Per volume, $3.00 





$5.00 


The New Interior Decoration 


An Introduction to Its Principles and 


International Survey of Its Methods 


by Dorothy Todd and 
Raymond Mortimer 


The primary purpose of this book is the expression 
of the modern spirit, and it has been prepared to 
give practical suggestions to the decorator and 
those interested in the subject. Some of the fea- 
tures illustrated are: Interiors of every kind, living 
and dining rooms, painted wall decoration, furni- 
ture, carpets, etc., by the leading English, Amer- 
ican, and Continental designers. 


About 230 photographs on 96 plates. 64 pages of 


introductory and practical text. About $6.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 





A Select List of 
The Better Private Schools 





New York State 


New York City 


























RIVERDALE scent 
. School wo 
ustry Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
- Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof 
$2.50 Dormitory. 21st Year. For Catalog Address—Frank S$ 
. SII VER B f Y Hackett, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
in jollege Preparatory. Putty gooredtied. Ghrtetion. ~y aeemee SEMP] E_ SCH Thirtieth 
¢ith winter and water sp eory and outd 7 e Lh { 
Idea Sed. Catalogue S Roar. c. FRENCH, Headmaster, Silver Bay, N. } Year 
College Preparatory. Post Gradu inishing Courses. Lan- 





he KNOX£<i7 


COLLEGE preparatory 
“drs. Russell Houghton 


ged $2.50 


Junior College and cultural courses 
Box S, Cooperstown, N. Y¥ 


TORM KING »: 














Write 
241-242 


* ation 
Principal 


Dramati Art. 
- T. Darrington Semple, 
Central Park West, Box S, New York City. 


GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 Rast 51st Street, New York City 


"O bs 
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»  peeeteeecrony cote, | —— 
Survie, la aa th Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Dow's School 








Martha Washington— 














pxpression "BRIARCLIFF * for Girls 
epared to Ege prep ! ! ollege courses. Musi art. se S . 
rator and ‘ey \ udvantage wimn ridi skat I , , ne 
tdci t Box 5S, B Br Ma New York . . 
f the fea- —— =o : = A Junior College for Young W on beautiful estate adjoin 
‘ yt = —— — 7 ing Rock Creek Park wo-ye —r irses for High School grad- 
ind, iving uates Secretarial and Househ« Science Departments. 
ion, furni- Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Academic Forms. Music, Ar t, = an # cs, Outdoor Sports 
J MARYMOUNT Preparatory School, Accredi ted, Full Address Secretary, Box S, 3640, 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
sh, Amer- COLLEGE Academic Courses; 2 years Finishing ‘ : ms / poies J ’ : 
Degrees A.B., B.S., A.M conferred Secretarial, Dom. Sci., Music 
Art, Elocution. Gym., Swimming Pool, H. Riding. Branches: Fifth — — 
Ave., N. Y. City; Paris. Write for Catalogue. The Reverend Mother. 


pages of 
bout $6.00 





Rhode Island 


Miss Madeira’s School 


A resident and day school for Girls. Lucy Maperra WING, 
Head Mistress. Mrs. David L. Wing 
1330 19th Street, N. W 


A. B., 


, Washington, D. C. 





OSES BROWN | 


entury-old school of distinctiv eager y wanders wl Strict 
liege preparatory. Sey rate upper an whe camer 
piete equipment Gymnasium with swimming pc 
Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, Pecpidenc e, KR. 1 





@he Nalional 
Cathedral School 
for Boys 


St Alban 


Thorough Preparation for Leac Ang t on aga Splendid equipment 
excelled location overlookin ingtor hietics for Every Boy 


WILLIAM H c HURC ii. Hea aM aster, Washington, D. C 


Un- 





Connecticut 








INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL Inc. 


Founded 1922 
Boys 9-14 years of age 
New Building will be completed 
September 1929 
Francis Behn Riggs, A.B., Ed.M., Headmaster 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 




















TTILFORD 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Successful entrance toYale, Harvard, Princeton, Mass. Tech., 


etc. Usual 2 years’ work in 1 year. Tutorial methods, teach- 
ing “How to Stud,” and classes limited to five. All athlet- 
ics. 





Catalog on request. Write Box S, Milford, Conn. 














HOW E-MAROT 
COLLEGE PREPARATION Teo-Vear 
Marot Junior College College Course 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal Thompson, Conn. 








= 
Wykeham Rise 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Special Courses 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistress 





Appeals to the Modern Parent Who Wants Progressive Edueation. | 





velops Imagination and Initiative. Prepares F ficiently for Colleye 


E. E. Langley, Principal, 50 Rock Ridge, Greenwich, C 





Saint Margaret’s Scho 








A school for girls with city and country advantages. 55th ye 
New fireproof building on 25-acre suburban estate. Boarding — 


rollment limited to 75 


ALBERTA C. EDELL, PRINCIPAL, Bex B, 


THEGATEW: 


Thorough College Preparation 
Examinations. Music, Art and Secretarial Courses 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 





One Year intensive preparation for Be 
Outdoor Sports, Ridi 


College Preparatory and General Cours 


"A New Engian 
School for Gir 


iddress: Alice E. Reynolds, 40 St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Cor & 





RIDGEFIELD 


An accredited 
the thiiis o 
tutormati wr 

PHEODO! 


lege preparatory school limited to 60 boys. 
f the Berkshires, so miles trom New York 
ite 
RE C. JESSUP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Cons 








Massachusetts 





DEAN ACADEMY 
63rd Year. 


ment permits liberal terms, 
in domestic science. For catalogue and information address 
Artur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Box C, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endow- 
$500 to $600 per year. Special course 


tion for College Entr 


New Jersey 
Board Exam Six forms including 


PEDDIE, Set 


buildings. 150 acre Athletics for every boy yhole golf course 
fireproof dormitory for younger boys. » miles from Princeton. 
Summer Session July 1 August 3 






Emphasizes 


64th y 








ABBOT ACADEMY 


1828-1929 


Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. College Preparation. 


Outdoor Sports 


Address: Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, Andover, Mass. 


t 
Royer W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 6-M, Hightstown, N 


DWIGHT For'cir 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 
Miss Frances Leggett / 
Mrs. Charles W. Hulst } 


Principals Englewood, N. J 





Illinois 





Tennessee 





MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Junior College Two Years. High School Four Years. 


Miss Harriet R. Congdon, Godfrey, Illinois 


Fully 
Accredited. Fine Facilities in All Special Branches. Modern Buildings. 
All Athletics. 30 Miles from St. Louis. For Catalog and Views Address: 


WARD-BELMONT 


For girls and young women. Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 ye 
college work. Fully accredited. All Sports including Riding. 
plete appointments. For information address The Secretary, Belm 
Heights, Box 510, Nashville, Tenn. 








Missouri 


Florida 





Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. 


Catalog 


Every modern facility. 1 
Box 1329, St. Charles, Mo. 


1o3rd year. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., 


Two and four year courses. 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 








The Out-of-Door School 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Day School and Boarding Department 
Decroly Method in Lower Schooi 
Tutoring for Tourist Pupils 
te ear 


Sunshine and Swimming all t/ 
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Summer Schools and Camps 


Pennsylvania 








aid SUMMER 


ie ULVER 
| SCHOOLS 

Bias (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Gistvess For boys 10-20. Supervised vacations full of action and interest. 


Write for illustrated catalogs. The Registrar, Culver, Ind 
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‘Our Camp 


offers a comfortable et vaca- 
tion for two weeks or longer for 
all the family. Log cabins, lake 
and mountains. References ex- 
changed. Season—June to Octo- 
ber. Please write for leaflet. 
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Greenwich, Co 
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Music and Art 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All branches of music. For students of 


nbility and serious purpose. Catalog 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New Englan 
hool for Girl 
preparation for Bc 
utdoor Sports, Ridi 
. New Haven, Cor 








limited to 60 boys 
trom New York 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course. Day and Evening 
Classes. Employment Bureau and Sales Department Write 
for Winter and Summer Catalog. Inspection invited 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


t, Ridgefield, Cons 





—HARCUM— 


rough preparation for leading colleges for women. Academie 
Aiptom with music, art or secretaria urses elective. Musle 
aught by concert artists nservatory advan a taddre 


EpDITH HARCUM, B. | sf 
Box 8, hee * hy Peansptvante. 





Marty Lyon School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. College preparatory, general, cultural courses. // ¥/ 
2-year grat duate schoo rt, music, dramatics, home-making, secretaryship 
i Gables, girls 612. Catal 


tr. and Mrs. H, M. Crist, Principals, Box 1595, 





lif, 








Maryland 





ROBERTS-BEACH 


Preparatory School for Girls. Offers an experienced faculty 
and congenial associates; students from 14 states; delightful coun- 
try surroundings near Baltimore. Lucy George Roberts, Ph.D., 
or Sarah Morehouse Beach, Ph.D., Box 150, Catonsville, Md. 


OME 


A NATIONAL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Prepares for All Colleges. 


Fully Accredited. Exceptional 
Equipment. Single Rooms. Gym. Pool, Golf. Small 
asses. Summer Camp for Younger Boys. Address: 


Murray P. Brush, Ph.D., Box 70, Port Deposit, Md. 





Virginia 





Foreign School 





for College Entr 





‘forms including 

om 30 States. Mud -———— 
le golf course 

Princeton. 64th y 


A Country Boarding School to Prepare Boys for American Colleges. 


30 acres. Own farm. New dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. 


|, Hightstown, N z - “ 
Executive Secretary, Room 820, 11 Broadway, New York City 

















»_HOOL 


R GIRL! Correspondence Schools 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. Standard High School and Junior College 

Courses. Also Diploma Courses in Music, Dramatic Art, Home Eco- 

: »mics, Journalism, Secretarial. Horseback Riding, Golf, Swimming, 
Tennis, Country Club Privileges. Social training. Historic tours. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAViS, A.M., Litt. D., 280 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For women. Courses lead to B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, art, 
spoken English, physical education. Gymnasium and field athletics 
Modern equipment. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Founded 
1842. Catalog. Staunton, Va 
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HE years roll by faster and faster seem- 
ingly. More and more frequently come 
those moments when we regret the opportuni- 
ties we allowed to slip by. When we realize 
that we have made little or no progress; that 
we have acquired no new mental equipment, 
and no increased capacity for business or social 
life. 
You must do something if you expect to ac- 
complish anything worthwhile. But you will 
need perseverance and study. 


“ Are Your Opportunities Slipping By? 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time in study. Not solely for 
the attainment of greater efficiency in business, 
but for a fuller social life, and for the real joy 
of having a more intelligent point of view. 
Whatever your objectives may be, and wher- 
ever you live, splendid studies that lead to 
these objectives are available through Colum- 
bia Home Study Department. The range of sub- 
jects is wide. 


Eu 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 


in the Following Subjects: 





Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 


siness Organization 

the mistry 

Child Psychology 

Classics 

Composition 
Dramatic 


B 
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Astronomy English 

Banking Various Languages 
Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry 
Biology Contemporary Novel 
Botany Drafting 


Drama 

Drawing and Painting 
[conomics 

Economic Geography 
English 


Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 


English Literature Magazine Article Writing 


“ssay Writing Marketing 

European History Mathematics 

Fire Insurance Personnel Administration 
French Philosophy 

Geometry Dhetestnn Composition 


German 
Government 
Grammar 


*hysics 
Psychology 
Psychology in Business 


Greek Public Speaking 
Harmony Religion 

History Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Latin Sociology 


Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 





N this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home 
study courses are one of the important factors 
in this progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators qualified to 
direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 

f you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
youreducationalinterests ourinstructors maybe 
able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even if they 
are not listed here, because additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
(Ccotomsa University Home Study Department has pre- 

pared courses covering the equivalent of four years of High 
School study. This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not undertake class 
room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
upon request. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y. 


i . . . ~ ae 
University Extension— Home Study Department, 
Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
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An African King at a Ceremony of Ancestor-Worship. 


At the court of Premph, King of the Ashanti, in West Africa, recently restored to partial power after 
years of political exile, Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge made this drawing. The Adai is a perioc 
chiefs with their followers approached the king through a lane of drawn swords, gold-l 


: twenty-five 
lical ceremony. The Ashanti 
lilted, to pay homage 








See page 627. 
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BY CHARLES FISKE 


Bishop of Central New 


Can people go back to the Bible for a renewal of faith? 


York 


What has the Christian apologist to 


offer to the ordinary mortal, who is often trying to correlate imperfectly unders men scientific 


facts with imperfectly remembered religious truth? 


Bishop I iske, in a personal 


contession of f: ith, sees a solution. 


WENTY years ago I was spending a 

vacation on the coast of Maine. 

My companions were a research 
physician, a professor of astronomy, 
and the curator of a museum of natural 
history who was something of an ama- 
teur geologist. The doctor had brought 
his microscope along for vacation time, 
and spent many fescins iting hours show- 
ing us the mysteries of the beginnings 
of ‘life. The astronomer had a small tele- 
scope and discoursed on the immense 
distances in the interstellar spaces. The 
geologist spent many hours climbing 
the Maine cliffs and tapping the rocks, 
meanwhile growing rhetorical over 
glacial periods. 

Our guide, philosopher and friend 
was a Maine native. Let it be remember- 
ed that Maine is rock-ribbed in its Re- 
publican principles and that this was 
the summer when the late Mr. Bryan 


was making his last desperate effort to 
win the presidency. One day our Maine 
friend was listening with gaping mouth 
and wide- -open eyes to the conversation 
of my scientific companions. Finally, he 
burst forth upon them, one by one: “Do 
you mean to tell me that these rocks are 
that many years old?” “Yes.”” “And 
that we all come down, not from mon- 
keys, but from some kind’ of sea 
worms?” ““Yes, after a fashion of speak- 
ing.” “And that this universe is so big 
that the light of some other sun than 
ours has travelled thousands of years to 
reach us?” “Exactly.” “Well,” came 
the response, with a sigh of resignation, 
“if all you tell me is true, and this uni- 
verse of ours is as big as you say, and as 
old as all that—I guess it won’t make a 
powerful lot of difference even if Bryan 
is elected president.” 

There had suddenly dawned on him 
the thought that this view of the uni- 
verse, in all its immensity, old enough 
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for its physical history to stretch back 
over we know not how many millions 
of millions of years, with our world 
a tiny speck of sand on a section repre- 
senting the Milky Way which would 
be about the size of Long Island on the 
map he had studied in school—the 
thought had suddenly occurred to him 
that, after all, this is a rather small bit 
of a big world and men and their af- 
fairs may not have the tremendous sig- 
nificance we have always assigned to 
them. 


The story suggests one of the difh- 
culties of faith in these days of diffused 
knowledge. Science and religion have 
often come to grips—from Galileo’s 
day to Darwin’s and our own. But the 
difficulty is only now seeping into the 
minds of the masses. Leaders in both 
spheres of study have, many of them, 
succeeded in correlating the two kinds 
of knowledge; men like Agassiz in his 
day; men like Millikan and Pupin; 
men like Lord Kelvin, Sir Joseph 
Thomson, and Eddington, among the 
scientists; men of religion who have 
dared to think as well as to worship and 
pray—these have long since labored 
over the problem and settled the issue 
with fair satisfaction to many educated 
minds. There are still difficulties, but 
such men are modest enough to remem- 
ber that all about us are mysteries which 
human understanding has not yet un- 
veiled, and they still believe—holding 
to scientific truth and at the same time 
believing in the Divine Companion. 

The mass of people, however, have 
only just begun to see the difficulties. 
Probably many of them never gave 
much thought to the prehistoric world, 
for example, until Mr. Wells, who 
wrote more history than he ever read, 
put the problems before them in vivid 
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pictures. They knew, vaguely, some- 
thing about evolution, but the Dayton 
trial impinged it upon their imagina- 
tion and led them to some stumbling 
effort to think about it. Difficulties 
which, for theologians and scientists 
alike, have passed into history, are just 
beginning to puzzle plain people, even 
as they troubled greater men in former 
generations. And the trouble is all the 
more real when the problem is that of 
correlating imperfectly understood sci- 
entific facts and imperfectly remember- 
ed religious truth. It is, therefore, an age 
of necessary readjustment in the realm 
of faith. The questions men ask are as 
old as the everlasting hills, but they ap- 
pear now in new form and they are 
troubling more people. The old difficul- 
ties of belief have filtered into the minds 
of the multitude, and faith is shaken. In 
a universe so large that our whole solar 
system is an infinitesimal part of it, with 
time rolling back into ages millions of 
years behind, and still other systems un- 
thinkable “light years” distant, man 
seems lost in the vastness. We find it 
hard to think of God as a present, per- 
sonal God, and harder yet to believe 
that we are of sufficient worth to merit 
His attention and care. It is interesting 
to discover that the now famous “Philo 
Vance” finds a clew to “the Bishop 
Murders” in the fact that the study of 
higher mathematics led its professors to 
regard with indifference the value of 
single human lives. 


II 


Once men thus troubled could go 
back to the Bible and renew their faith. 
That is, we think that they could and 
they thought that others did. As plain 
matter of fact, the religion of the ages of 
faith was not the religion of a book, but 
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THE EVERY-DAY MAN 


a religion of tradition, taught in ele- 
mentary form. With the Reformation 
and its enthronement of the Bible in the 
seat of authority, and with the later in- 
crease of education and the placing of 
the Bible in the hands of the reading 
public, men did indeed go to their 
Bibles for the renewal of faith. But now 
the Bible has been dethroned. The mass 
of folk do not read it, would not under- 
stand if they did, and would get little 
spiritual help from it, however faith- 
fully they read. 

This, again, is an old problem lately 

made new. Scholars have dealt with it 
for several generations. The Bible has 
not been discredited, it has been redis- 
covered. We know, now, that it is a 
library, not a book. We know that it is 
a very human collection of literary trea- 
sures; we are learning to read it “like 
any other book,” and yet are finding 
that it is not quite like other books. Cu- 
riously enough (at least to those who 
are not familiar with the reasons which 
account for the fact) the Catholics, Ro- 
man and Anglican, are not specially 
troubled by the historical criticism of 
the Bible. They are quite ready to see 
that there has been an evolution of 
morals which its pages disclose, and, 
more important, an evolution of belief. 
We hear them speak, with calm assur- 
ance, of the earlier books of the Old 
Testament as embodying myth and leg- 
end; we know that they discount much 
of its history; we find them accepting 
whole-heartedly the newer criticism of 
the gospels. Their belief never depend- 
ed upon any particular theory of inspi- 
ration, verbal or otherwise. They, also, 
have a traditional faith. 

But the mass of religious Americans 
have been brought up ‘for centuries on 
the belief that ‘ ‘the Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants”; 
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they have thought of it as an inspired 
manual of science and a divinely dic- 
tated handbook of history; they have 
supposed that every word and syllable 
of the sacred writings has a meaning of 
its own. And now they are amazed to 
discover where this leads them—into 
embarrassing moral problems, into in- 
genious literary explanations, into dis- 
turbing historical inconsistencies. They 
imagine that the sentence of “falsus in 
unum, falsus in omnibus” holds true, 
always and everywhere, and they can- 
not read with the old peace of mind; so 
they do not read at all. This has affected 
their faith in Jesus Christ. Probably 
many would willingly cast away most 
of the Old Testament—what do we 
care, anyway, about the history of those 
old Jews? (And why should we care, in- 
deed, unless we know that they were 
the world’s religious experts, and nat- 
urally, therefore, the race out of which 
sprang the world’s Religious Genius?) 
But the difficulty is, to cast away the 
Old Testament and keep the New. And 
some want desperately to keep that. 
How can they? They know little of 
the story of C hrist; indeed, they are 
amazingly ignorant of the simplest facts 
of His life—and that, because the men 
who have written most fascinatingly 
about Him have written most inaccu- 
rately. If they have read about the life 
of Christ, they have read Emil Ludwig, 
or the syndicated articles of Will Du- 
rant, or a dozen like literary absurdities 
—and even then have not been among 
those who could answer satisfactorily 
Philip’s question to the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch, ““Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?”’ At any rate, every-day people 
are so mixed in their minds that they 
do not quite know what to believe about 
Jesus Christ—and sometimes they are 
afraid to find out. With this comes a 
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great loss in difficult days when we are 
most apt to turn to God—days of sick- 
ness, trouble, sorrow. The old comfort- 
ing note is gone. It is hard to find the 
way of peace. Unless Christ’s words 
come with definite authority, they can- 
not bring assurance—and this, too, in a 
generation succeeding the Great War, 
when the problem of suffering and sor- 
row still darkens life, and men feel 
keenly, whenever they are quiet enough 
to think and feel at all, what once they 
thought of with poignancy only when 
it touched them close in their own lives. 
Whether we like it or not, thousands of 
people are not sure that Christ’s voice 
is a voice of authority, with an everlast- 
ing yea. 

This, again, means that they feel that 
much of His teaching is discredited. 
They have, in large measure, ceased to 
think of His way of life as a possible 
way in a rough world like ours. His ex- 
ample is not real to them, in our com- 
plicated modern life, with all its social, 
political, industrial, and economic prob- 
lems. He seems to many men a vision- 
ary—a dreamer whose dreams can nev- 
er come true. Of course, out of these un- 
certainties has grown uncertainty, also, 
as to moral standards, with psycholo- 
gists lending their influence to a view 
of life which recognizes no real moral 
responsibility. This in turn has led to a 
loss of ethical incentives. Men don’t 
know where they are drifting—and 
they hardly seem to care. They have lit- 
tle thought of a future life. They don’t 
like to think about it by way of warn- 
ing. They don’t know how to think of 
it as a splendid hope. They have never 
dreamed of regarding it as a great spiri- 
tual adventure. It is all cloudy, uncer- 
tain, vague, indefinite—a mystery no- 
body can solve—why worry over it? 


(Though it will] intrude sometimes, 
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and now and again, in time of sorrow, 
it becomes a question of supreme ur- 
gency.) 

Here, notwithstanding, is something 
about which people can never become 
wholly indifferent. Everybody has 
“views,” though few seem to press on 
to definite decisions and convictions. 
People cannot help talking about reli- 
gion, even those who never get to close 
enough grips with it to regard it as the 
most vitally important thing in the 
world. The papers are full of religious 
news; press associations syndicate reli- 
gious topical columns; business men dis- 
cuss these articles; national politics be- 
come entangled in religious side issues; 
college men hold “bull sessions’ at 
which this always “live topic” inevita- 
bly looms up at the midnight hour as 
the final subject of discussion; maga- 
zines print religious essays; religious 
books are written and occasionally some 
of them are read. 


III 


It is the task of Christian Apologetics 
to present the case for Christianity in 
the language and logic of the day. The 
word Apologetics is unfortunate. It sug- 
gests a defense of faith, or an excuse for 
believing what is difficult of acceptance; 
whereas it really concerns the reason- 
able evidences on which we base our 
faith, and in such a day as ours it should 
be a proclamation of belief with trium- 
phant certainty. Perhaps we may define 
Christian Apologetics as the statement 
of an individual and age-long experi- 
ence which leads us to act toward Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master and believe 
in Him as God and Saviour. 

The grounds of such belief and prac- 
tice must always be stated in the lan- 
guage of the present generation and by 
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a method designed to solve present-day 
problems and answer questions and dif- 
ficulties uppermost in the minds of 
those who are living here and now. 
That will explain the great creeds of the 
church. They were not circles to keep 
men out, or fences to defend from at- 
tack; they were endeavors to express the 
faith that was already held and to give 
a reason for the hope that was in Chris- 
tian hearts, in such a way as to strength- 
en the faithful and overcome the doubts 
of those who were departing from the 
fellowship. So, as the centuries passed, 
again and again men sought to find 
words in which to declare faith in the 
Christ of their tradition in such a way 
as to meet the needs of their day. Dur- 
ing the Reformation, to be sure, the at- 
tempt was made to define everything, 
in every avenue and lane of thought, 
with meticulous exactness. It seems ab- 
surd to us, but it was quite natural in 
the period succeeding the schoolmen. 

So the late Robert Keable, losing his 
faith, finding the loss a tragedy, trying 
to win it back, faced by the apparent 
heartlessness of nature and life and see- 
ing the disregard, among professing 
Christians, of the essentials of Christ’s 
teaching, endeavored to restore to the 
Master a shrine where we may adore 
Him. Finding this a day impatient of 
“dogma,” practical and plain of sense; 
he says in effect: We need God; we 
need just such a God as the Christ of 
tradition offers us. We need ideals; we 
can never find better ones than His. We 
must worship and pray; let us worship 
Him, and labor and pray to walk His 
way of life, without asking too many 
questions. But with most people ques- 
tions obtrude whether they will or not. 
Most people cannot worship myths; if 
they pray, they feel they must be sure 
they are speaking to a Real Divine Per- 
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son. Robert Keable does aot help them 
much, but at least he tried to speak out 
his own halting belief for those who, 
like him, stumble and try to rise again. 

So, again, the Modernists—sympa- 
thetic of i modern difficulties over mira- 
cles, conscious of problems of religion 
raised by the current psychology, seck- 
ing to frame a religious philosophy for 
trained thinkers; or, on the other hand, 
to set forth the teachings of Christ as 
principles rather than precepts and so 
to show their application to our com- 
plex civilization; endeavoring to corre- 
late religion and science, or to give a 
more reasonable interpretation of the 
Biblical narrative in the light of histori- 
cal criticism—are making re-statements 
of the faith. These are frequently dis- 
turbing to the conservative, unsatisfac- 
tory to most of the theologically mind- 
ed, unintelligible to the simple-hearted, 
disdainful of accepted traditional ex- 
pressions of the faith which issued out 
of similar controversies in the distant 
past, over-confident in discarding “the 
form of good words”—yet men like 
Strecter and others of the E nglish school 
have shown true spiritual adventure in 
the endeavor to translate into modern 
terms the essentials of faith, reconciling 
the new knowledge and the ancient be- 
liefs. Remembering for whom they are 
writing, leaders of thought who may be 
real centres of influence, it behooves us 
to be patient of their efforts, sympathet- 
ic rather than critical, with understand- 
ing hearts, not a fault-finding spirit. 
Men have always rebelled against the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, for ex- 
ample; but they rebelled without mak- 
ing any serious effort to think through 
the problem. They had very much the 
attitude of the village agnostic who sim- 
ply declared that ‘ ‘the Ame rican pee-pul 
would not stand for such a thing.” Then 
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came Universalism, a doctrine which 
seems contrary to scriptural teaching 
and, to the minds of many, deals too 
lightly with the seriousness of the use 
of life. Now, we have some of the mod- 
ern school postulating man’s “immor- 
tability” rather than his necessary “im- 
mortality.”” This doctrine of condition- 
al immortality, seeing that some men 
are spiritually awakened and alive to 
God, while there are others in whom no 
such awakened life can be discerned, 
suggests that only those who are alive to 
God really belong to the life to come. 
There is a resurrection and a new crea- 
tion for them, but there may also be a 
dissolution for others. “Pieces of per- 
sonality, or of ‘soul stuff,’ ”’ as one writ- 
er puts it, “if not made into soul, or real 
personality, are dissolved; they fall to 
pieces, as many things in nature are dis- 
solved, even though used in other 
ways.” 

All such theorizing about conditions 
which are really beyond human knowl- 
edge and understanding make some 
people impatient, or disturbed. I am 
only pleading that we are to regard such 
efforts toward a Christian Apologetic 
with appreciation of their purpose and 
fuller understanding of the difficulties 
they seek to meet. 


IV 


The task which most of us face, as 
Christian Apologists, is to suggest to the 
every-day person a pathway to faith. 
For not only are the religious beliefs of 
the conventional church member ex- 
ccedingly vague and hazy and in conse- 
quence apt to pend j in the complete decay 
of faith; but the difficulties of the more 
thoughtful are also, as I have said, per- 
colating into the minds of all of us, in 
and out of the churches, and this moral 
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scepticism is spreading so rapidly that 
there are signs of its leading to tragic 
degradation of national character. I sup- 
pose the man of average intellect, fair 
education, thoughtful and of a reasona- 
bly serious mind, might approach the 
problems of religious faith and Chris- 
tian living in something this fashion: 

After all, he would say, I am of im- 
portance. Everybody else feels also that 
his own life is vastly important. When 
he reads of some social diagnosis that 
deals with life in the mass, he says, Yes; 
but what about me? That is vital. 
may sound selfish, but I am quite as 
much concerned about myself as I am 
about the progress of the race. 

I am important, then, to myself— 
and I hope to my friends. All the sci- 
ence and philosophy in the world can- 
not make me feel that I am not. No 
matter how many worlds there are, here 
am I in this one—a person, living, lov- 
ing, thinking, searching, finding, hurt 
or helped, honored or ignored, remem- 
bered or forgotten, colorful or colorless, 
a giver or a getter, a constructive social 
influence or one who is pulling down to 
lower levels. Here I am and nothing 
will persuade me that I do not count. 
Alpha Centauri may be four and a half 
light years away and this earth a speck 
ina comparatively small solar system. 
Mars may once have been inhabited by 
another race. I am not over-curious to 
find out. For here am I. 

And I count. Count because I am not 
simply of the earth earthy. I have an 
inner self—call it soul, or spirit, or any- 
thing you will, but it is the real I. Never 
mind how you define it, or whether we 

can prove its existence; there it is, a 


great deal more real than the protons 
and electrons that scientists tell us make 
up the universe. If the scientists resolve 
material things into electrical energy, I 
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am doing the same thing in declaring 
that my inner self, a spiritual thing, is 
behind and working through the body 
by which I act. 

There I am. And I know that there 
is purpose in my life. Dr. Watson and 
others may tell me that I behave as I do 
because of psychological reactions in the 
stuff of my material make-up. I know 
better. I feel sure that in some way na- 
ture is saturated with mind and that 
there is intelligence at the centre of the 
universe, so to speak; so I know that I 
have a will; my body is a “‘spirit-satu- 
rated” body. What is the purpose in 
life? To get comfort? Hardly, because 
the men who have made the most of 
life have not always been comforta- 
ble or well-to-do. To train the mind 
through education, and become a fac- 
tor in the advance of civilization? No, 
again. Education often does little more 
than make clever rogues. Somehow I 
believe (and nothing will convince me 
that my belief is not correct) that the 
real purpose of life is the building of 
character. 

Of course I know that I have failed 
in that task. You may tell me that I was 
“made that way” and cannot help it. 
Of course I know that I haven’t had as 
good a chance as some other men, just 
as I know that others have not had my 
opportunities; but when I have failed 
something within troubles me. As yet 
I am not callous, as some men seem to 
be, nor do I want to become callous. 
What troubles me troubles the best of 
men and troubles them hardest. I am 
no philosopher, thank God, but I un- 
derstand sufficient “‘science of self” to 
know that I could do better and yet do 
not. I am here to find myself, to make 
“soul stuff” within. I am here to satisfy 
needs which are more to me than physi- 
cal comforts. My task is the realization 
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of myself—ought I not to say, my im- 
mortal self? Life was intended to be a 
school of character. 

Again, let me repeat, I know that 
just here is where I have failed. I have 
missed the mark. Somebody tells me 
that “‘sin” is missing the mark; so I 
have sinned. Why? y feel, somehow, 
that it isn’t altogether my fault; I am 
the latest “‘me”’ in a line of people who 
have blurred their better selves. You 
may call it “original sin,” if you will; 
anyway, I am conscious of its pull. But 
I also know that I myself am partly to 
blame. Within me is that sense of self- 
obscuring which rests upon me as a 
failure for which I am the one who is 
responsible. Moreover, when I have 
“sinned,” I have the desire to “get back 
to normalcy.’’ Some may be so for gone, 
that the desire has vanished; but it is 
still there for me. I want to go straight 
—and this isn’t straight. 

When a man has reached this point, 
he is ready to listen to the distinctly 
Christian message. Is Christ's way of 
life impossible ? Well, the mass of those 
who have believed in Him have never 
ceased to be touched and influenced by 
it and lifted. It haunts even the aver- 
age man. He may think of it seldom, 
and think of it, even then, as a dream of 
impossible beauty; but he wishes it 
could come true. It may be an idealist’s 
radiant vision of unselfish service and 
devotion; but, now and again, he wish- 
es that the vision might not vanish, that 
somewhere, by some one, it could be 
embodied in a life like his own. 

There is where Jesus Christ comes in. 
We have been told, times without num- 
ber, that the Sermon on the Mount is 
the heart of the Gospel. It is not. Be- 
cause if this is what we all ought to 
do and be, we are left in the depths of 
discouragement. Even in the Great 
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Sermon we read, “If ye then, being 
evil” —— 

We are. And although the real Gos- 
pel is, part of it, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, with its assurance of God as a 
loving Father who forgives and restores, 
in the main it is found in the other 
teachings of the Master, with the stories 
of the lost sheep and the prodigal son; 
it is in the promise of grace and help to 
those who have His life in them; it is 
in the mysterious drawing power of His 
self-sacrifice and death; it is in His 
statement about the many mansions of 
the spiritual realm; it is in the hope of 
His resurrection; it is in the assurance 
of the early followers that He declared 
what He surely knew, and spoke with 
the voice of God. 


V. 


The new Apologetic must be Christo- 
centric. It has not been. I preach very 
often in college chapels. Scores of times 
members of the congregation have 
come to me with an expression of thanks 
for “the first Christian sermon we have 
had this year.” Friends tell me that col- 
lege preachers come with fine philo- 
sophical addresses, or erudite scholar- 
ship, or occasionally with old-time evan- 
gelistic fervor (or a new-style anxiety 
to show familiarity with night-club 
life) to ring the changes on the prodi- 
gal son who fed on the husks that the 
swine did eat; but rarely, they say, is 
there a simple, sincere presentation of 
Christ as Master, Lord and Saviour, 
given with such straight-forward direct- 
ness and sincerity and evident honesty 
of belief as to compel the students to 
see what the Christian Gospel really 
means. 

The early followers of Christ had no 
doubt as to what it meant. They had 
walked with their Master through the 
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fields and hills of Galilee, had slept 
with Him under the evening stars, had 
talked with Him in the intimacy of 
daily life, had watched Him at His 
work of healing, had felt God’s near- 
ness as they listened to His teaching, 
had striven hard to understand. Only 
after what they believed to be His re- 
turn in risen glory; indeed, only after 
He had left them again, could they 
think out the meaning of their experi- 
ence. Then they declared that they had 
seen “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” 
that when their eyes had gazed into 
His, and their hands had touched His, 
they had actually seen and handled the 
Word of Life. 

When I say that our teaching must 
be Christo-centric, I mean that we must 
endeavor to come face to face with the 
mystery of this experience, and ask 
whether we can find that which will 
justify a similar act of faith on our part. 
If we can, we are on the road to the full 
realization of God. The old theology 
centred upon Christ’s sacrificial life and 
death—and of course that was essen- 
tial, as has been indicated in what we 
have said about sin. The theology of the 
last half of the nineteenth century em- 
phasized the true humanity of Jesus— 
it was a move back from excessive em- 
phasis on creeds and dogmas about 
Christ to fuller recognition of the strong 
and lovable humanity of the Master. 
Then we came to the Unappropriated 
Christ—the teacher whose social gos- 
pel contains enough spiritual dynamite 
to blow our civilization to pieces, unless 
it shall become more closely moulded 
to the divine purpose. Now we need the 
Christ whose life is the unveiling of the 
heart of deity; who shows us what God 
is; who tells us that God can be known 
through Him; whose translation of the 
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thought of God into terms of human 
living makes it possible to think of 
God as a personality, to feel more con- 
fident of His love and to be sure of His 
presence. Many of us believe that this is 
the only sure access to faith in God. We 
want the God whom Jesus revealed, and 
we cannot be satisfied with any other. 
There seems to us no stopping place be- 
tween this fulness of faith in Christ and 
blank agnosticism. We have, then, not 
only the Man Christ Jesus, or the Christ 
of the Cross, or the Unappropriated 
Christ, with His social teaching, or the 
Divine Christ; we have the Inescapable 
Christ. There He is. You cannot get rid 
of Him. Men cannot stop thinking 
about Him, trying to understand Him, 
making up their minds about Him. He 
is unique in human history. No other 
person has presented the problem He 
presents. No other religion was found- 
ed upon a person, as Christianity is. 

And He is in no way pushed into the 
background of our thought by any new 
views of the Bible or any new discover- 
ies about the probable origin of the gos- 
pels. Criticism does not destroy faith in 
Him; it brings new elements into that 
faith. The newer theology recognizes 
more frankly Christ’s real humanity, 
even to the extent of predicating in Him 
ignorance of matters which had not in 
His day become a part of our human 
knowledge. It is frank to recognize that 
in becoming man He accepted the limi- 
tations of humanity and only so much 
of divine truth as could filter through 
a perfectly human mind could have 
been His. It suggests that the divine in 
Him is like the subconscious in our- 
elves; only so much of it could come to 
the surface as is consistent with true hu- 
man development. He “grew in wis- 
dom”; He was “‘made perfect through 
sufferings.” 
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Certainly, so far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned, the frank acceptance 
of the historical criticism does not in- 
validate the faith. The composite nature 
of its writings, the influences and pur- 
poses which animated the authors and 
subsequent editors, the fact that much 
of its so-called history has been built up 
from folk-lore and that the creation 
stories, the story of the fall, the account 
of the flood, and so on, are ancient 
myths which had their parallels in 
Babylonian legends, though as given in 
the Bible purged of their grosser ele- 
ments—all this does not touch the 
Christian faith. Such a Catholic theolo- 
gian as Bishop Gore can dismiss the 
story of Jonah with the remark that “of 
course there is not an atom of history in 
all this,” and he edits a new commen- 
tary in which the Book of Esther is treat- 
ed as a popular romance which “the un- 
biassed reader will see moves in an at- 
mosphere not very dissimilar from that 
of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ’’ The most or- 
thodox of believers can speak thus of 
the Old Testament, because while he 
has been obliged to readjust his views of 
its writings he has also found that reve- 
lation in becoming less mechanical than 
a previous generation had conceived it 
to be has become more profound. We 
see a progress in thought, an evolution 
in the idea of God, a depth of moral 
meaning in the prophets, which ordi- 
nary literary canons cannot explain. 

It is the same with the New Testa- 
ment. The gospels are not what men 
once supposed they were. They are not 
verbally inspired, any more than are the 
older books. The primitive gospel is that 
of Mark. Matthew and Luke use his 
gospel, or another version of it, in the 
framework of their narrative, adding 
from a supposed document called Q 
(Quelle, or Source) and in the case of 
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Luke from another source called L. 
Mark is fearless in depicting the hu- 
manity of Christ, and bold in his treat- 
ment of the apostolic band—recording 
their dulness, the rebukes which Christ 
administered to them, the failure of 
Peter—while the other gospels show a 
tendency to spare the apostles because 
of the veneration in which they had 
come to be held, and to safeguard pos- 
sible misunderstanding of some things 
about the Master where Mark displays 
more fearlessness. All this is, in fact, 
proof of the very early date of Mark and 
of its accuracy as re-creating the atmos- 
phere in which the disciples lived and 
in presenting unmodified their early 
thoughts; yet it is not inconsistent with 
the later teaching. 

In so brief an article it is not possible 
to go further into the synoptic prob- 
lem, or to deal with the problem of 
the Fourth Gospel. The fact is that the 
fullest scrutiny of their contents has not 
affected the essentials of the faith in 
Christ. That does not depend upon ac- 
curacy in the minutiz of the records, or 
upon the lack of any verbal discrepan- 
cies, or upon the absence of a propa- 
gandist spirit in the writers. Faith is 
rooted in something vastly bigger: an 
impression of the Central Figure of the 
narrative almost irresistible, a feeling 
that there is still in all the narratives a 
coherence such as one who had not been 
a witness to the scenes could never have 
invented, something tremendous though 
tender, overpowering yet very natural. 
As we read, we feel that we are touch- 
ing reality. We read again, and we can- 
not but feel that something amazingly 
moving and profound had happened to 
the disciples. They had passed through 
experiences the like of which can be 
found nowhere else. We read and dis- 
cover in each of the gospels the same 
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impression of authority and power o; 
the part of the Master, the same clain 
that “all things have been delivered t 
Him of the Father,” the same purpos 
in training His followers to trust Hin 
so completely that He finally came t 
hold in their hearts the place whic 
God alone can possess, the same attitud 
on their part which made them act t 
ward Him according to this deliberat 
intent, as finding in Him “all the value 
of God.” 

You can’t get away from this. It doe 
not depend upon theories of inspiration 
It is quite as strong, in whatsoever sens 
we read the gospels. It is the belie 
which Paul expounded in his undis 
puted letters—which really antedate th: 
gospel narratives. It does not depenc 
upon stories of a miraculous birth; the 
apostles had come to believe in the deity 
of Christ long before they knew any 
thing about Him save through thet 
companionship with Him during th 
years of His ministry. When the birt! 
story was told, it was something whict 
came as an added assurance to men whi 
were searching their simple, hones 
hearts in the effort to understand the 
mystery of their experience. 

Nothing has shaken the essentia 
truth of this picture of Christ. Let m« 
make the statement a personal confes 
sion of faith by saying that last year ir 
writing a Life of Christ for the new gen 
eration I went over the gospels agair 
and again, in the light of modern crit: 
cism, with acceptance of most of it 
principles, with every effort to free my 
mind from previous conceptions or pas! 
prejudices—and still this same Figur 
dominated the scene. I read, with ful 
appreciation of all its inconsistencies 
and seeming contradictions, the stor} 
of the resurrection, and there again the 
Figure stood still dominant. I ended the 
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search sure that something had happen- 
ed and so sure of the One to whom it 
had happened that I can confidently be- 
lieve in God through Him. I cannot un- 
derstand how any one can be only mild- 
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ly interested in a thing so tremendous. 
I do not see how those who say they be- 
lieve can fail to shout such a faith de- 
fiantly, jubilantly, with victorious pur- 
pose. 


A Certain Mountain Chief 


BY STRUTHERS BURT 


Horace M. Albright, director of the National Park Service, “One of the most 
remarkable Americans alive.” 


HAVE a ranch forty miles south of 

the southern border of Yellow- 

stone Park, in what is known as the 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming. Up 
until the war I lived there continuously, 
and since the war I am out there almost 
every summer. As a result I know a 
good deal about Yellowstone Park and 
am within its borders four or five times 
a year. I know most of the rangers; I 
know the hotel people; and especially 
I know the man, Horace M. Albright, 
who, until a few months ago, was the 
park superintendent. He is one of my 
best friends. I have ridden with him, 
stayed with him, talked and argued 
with him, and fought side by side with 
him for over ten years, and I haven’t the 
slightest hesitation in saying that he is 
one of the most remarkable Americans 
alive. We will hear more about him as 
time goes on. 

On January 12, last, this superinten- 
dent of Yellowstone Park was appoint- 
ed director of the National Park Service 
by the secretary of the interior, Roy O. 
West, to succeed the Honorable Stephen 


T. Mather, whose resignation, due to 
illness, had been accepted. This was an 
inevitable step because, ever since the 
inception of the National Park Service 
as a separate bureau of the Interior De- 
partment in 1917, Mr. Albright had 
been Mr. Mather’s right-hand man and, 
besides being superintendent of Yellow- 
stone, had been assistant director, field. 
This means that under Mr. Mather he 
had entire charge of all the field opera- 
tions of the national parks. He knows 
all there is to know about his present 
job; there will be no need for adjust- 
ment. 

Not long ago an Englishman, a very 
intelligent one, and one who has lived 
in this country twenty years and so has 
a sympathetic point of view, after a 
number of national compliments, made 
the inevitable complaint that perhaps 
the most serious fault of the United 
States was that the best men did not go 
into the government service. He meant 
especially into politics, but his remark 
was comprehensive. I did not challenge 
it. It is too common a remark to chal- 
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lenge, except possibly in print. It is a 
remark, as well, made by eighty out of 
every hundred Americans. Partly it is 
the result of ignorance, but largely it is 
the result of a tradition and the fact that 
most people see what they are looking 
for. Such premises are difficult to de- 
stroy unless you have plenty of time and 
space. Until recently the temper of the 
world has been tory and aristocratic; it 
stands to reason, therefore, that demo- 
cratic governments have come in for 
more than their fair share of condem- 
nation. They are bad enough, but they 
are not half so bad as people think 
them. At all events, whenever this re- 
mark is made, I laugh to myself, be- 
cause I happen to know Albright and 
numerous other government men. Lay- 
ing aside the truth that even the polit- 
ical side of our government averages 
fairly well up, both in performance and 
personnel, with the political side of 
other governments, when you come to 
higher endeavor, to a higher stratum of 
men—to wit, the expert, the scientist, 
the departmental chief—you have prob- 
ably as fine a type of man as you can 
find and as unselfish a one. 

It cost the late director of national 
parks, Mr. Mather, about forty thou- 
sand dollars a year of his private income 
to maintain his position. He did not 
have to spend this much, but, having it, 
he spent it to promote socially, interna- 
tionally, and practically the influence 
of his bureau. Mr. Mather bought thou- 
sands of acres of timber-land to prevent 
their destruction. The present director, 
the Honorable Horace M. Albright, has 
proven himself such a distinguished ex- 
ecutive that every year he is offered po- 
sitions that would pay him twice as 
much as he is now receiving. 

If you wish to restore somewhat your 
faith in your own country, go down to 
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Washington, or out into the field, anc 
study for a while our government bu 
reaus at work. Here are unselfish men 
directed by clear and bright burnin; 
passions. 

You remember the old saying that i 
you wish a sober son you should be : 
drunkard yourself? I always think o 
this when I think of Albright. His fore 
bears, to be sure, were sober folk anc 
hardworking, but one of them, hi 
grandfather, cut trees and cut them 
ruthlessly. He was unaware what a ser 
vice he was doing to his country. Thi 
story, it seems to me, is an importan’ 
one and dramatic. 

But first, let us have a look at thi 
man—this new Director of Nationa 
Parks—before we go on to tell wher 
he was born and why he has such ; 
deep-rooted aversion to the destructior 
of natural beauty; why he would rathe 
have his present job than any other ir 
the world. 

He is a tall and stalwart Californian 
and, unlike most Californians, nation 
ally, not locally, minded; also, unlik 
most Californians, he is extremely mod 
est. When he wears glasses, which h 
does a good deal of the time, you think 
him scholarly and shy. When he take 
his glasses off you see about as sharp : 
pair of eyes as you can imagine, a grea 
deal of humor in their depths. He : 
neither lean nor heavy, although he 
weighs about one hundred and eight 
pounds. You do not think him so big 
either physically or spiritually, until you 
come close to him. He is one of th 
youngest of departmental chiefs—he i 
only thirty-nine. He has a wife and tw 
children—a son, aged ten, and a daugh 
ter, aged seven. He and Mrs. Albrigh 
were classmates at the University 0 
California in 1912. He has an infinit 
amount of patience, an infinite amoun 
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of tact; he is readily accessible, he will 
hear anybody’s story, he is beautifully 
just, and he never loses his temper until 
there is nothing else to do. Then look 
out. He is a cotemacunt. Also, he never 
fails to get what he wants. He is prac- 
tically unbeatable. I have just seen him 
win a ten-year fight. Eight times at least 
during those ten ' years every one said he 
was defeated. 

In thirteen years this new depart- 
mental chief and his predecessor, Mr. 
Mather, turned the National Park Ser- 
vice, from an experimental and uncon- 
sidered branch of the Interior Depart- 
ment—not even a separate bureau— 
into one of the largest and most power- 
ful bureaus of the Interior Department. 
It is among the proudest achieve- 
ments of the United States. The present 
director is one of the most adroit and 
human, if invariably honest, politicians 
I have ever met and one of the few first- 
class fighting men. For the last few 
years, during Mr. Mather’s illness, and 
now even more so, he has been in con- 
trol of thousands of square miles and of 
millions of people—for all the year, the 
hundreds of employees, rangers, clerks, 
and so on of the National Park Service; 
during the summer, the millions of 
tourists who frequent the parks—and I 
have yet to see him or hear of him using 
that power in any but a wise, just, kind- 
ly, and far- sighted fashion. He loves 
be: auty and decent procedure in every 
way as much as he loves them where his 
beloved trees and mountains are con- 
cerned. 

He comes of an old pioneer family, 
an Argonaut family. His maternal 
grandfather, Horace Marden, for whom 
he was named and who, innocently and 
in a reverse fashion, taught him his love 
of conservation, came of a ship-build- 
ing clan near Belfast, Maine. This 
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grandfather, in 1852, when he was 
twenty years old, went to California by 
way of the isthmus of Nicaragua and 
became a miner in the California gold- 
camps on the Mother lode. Albright’s 
mother was born in the little town of 
Mokelumne Hill just a short distance 
from San Andreas, Jimtown, and the 
other mining-camps made famous by 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain. Ten years 
later the grandfather worked his way 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains by 
way of the Sonora Pass and established 
one of the first sawmills on the Ne- 
vada side. For many years he was en- 
gaged in mining, milling, and transpor- 
tation in western Nevada and in the 
mining-camps of California beyond the 
mountains. Eventually he moved into 
northern California and definitely en- 
tered the lumber business. 

Albright’s father, of a New York 
family, was born in Canada, near Mon- 
treal, and also emigrated to the West 
when. he was only twenty years old, at 
first settling at Virginia City, Nev. 
Here he practised the profession of min- 
ing engineering. 

Extraordinary to think that in this 
fashion so young a man as the present 
director of national parks links us up 
with all the roaring and searching life 
of the extreme Far West. 

Albright himself was born in the lit- 
tle mining town of Bishop, Inyo Coun- 
ty, Calif., on January 6, 1890. Inyo 
County is unique in that it contains the 
highest and lowest points in the United 
States proper—Mount Whitney, 14,- 
496 feet above sea-level, and Death Val- 
ley, 276 feet below sea-level. Just over 
the range are the Yosemite and Sequoia 
National Parks. It was in those moun- 
tains that the future director of national 
parks spent his boyhood, and he was 
thirteen years old before he ever saw a 
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town or a railroad train. Then he went 
to Sacramento with his mother, and it 
took them three days to cover the five 
hundred miles. They went by means of 
the Carson & Colorado Railroad, a nar- 
row-gauge railway that had the com- 
fortable habit of stopping completely 
at night at a junction point called Haw- 
thorne and putting the engine safely 
away in a roundhouse. Everybody went 
to the hotel and then, the next morning, 
went on. The conductor of the train 
was the present governor of Nevada, 
Governor Balzar 

But the really important event of this 
biographical tale—the point of it—was 
when, not long after the Sacramento 
trip, Albright went up to visit his grand- 
father, engaged in logging on the slopes 
of Mount Shasta. Occasionally he speaks 
of his first glimpse of that shining peak 
and the impression it made on him, and 
of how his grandfather’s business de- 
cided for him his life-work. As he talks 
he becomes grim. He saw magnificent 
forests swept away, he saw green and 
beautiful pl aces turned into deserts, he 
saw forest fires due solely to man’s care- 
lessness, he saw wild life destroyed and 
streams turned to dry rock-beds, and 
then and there he determined that if 
he could ever prevent such wantonness 
he would. He has been preventing it 
ever since—that is, ever since he gradu- 
ated from the University of California. 
No wonder he’s a dangerous man for 
the lumber-hog, the scenery-hog, the 
ruthless promoter everywhere. 

During his boyhood, however, and 
during his college vacations he helped 
promote this destruction, so he knows 
all about it. He worked for his grand- 
father as a “swamper”’ and “‘big-wheel 
loader.” His grandfather had a contract 
to put logs into the mills for the timber 
owners. The owners cared nothing for 
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the land on which their timber grew, 
they thought nothing of the second 
crop, and they would not pay for piling 
the brush or other forms of fire protec- 
tion. The logging contractor bid on put- 
ting the logs onto the cars at so much a 
thousand, and naturally got his logs out 
as cheaply as possible. Limbs, tops, rot- 
ten logs, and so on were left where they 
fell. Inevitably, within a year or two, 
fire swept the country. Nor is this meth- 
od of logging completely antedated 
even now, despite the rules of the For- 
est Service and the numerous lumber- 
men who have learned better, some of 
whom have become the most active of 
conservationists. There are still numer- 
ous private properties where this stupid 
waste goes on, and nowadays this stupid 
waste is even worse, for tractors and 
other machines destroy the underbrush 
as well. 

In 1908 Albright went to the Uni- 
versity of California and specialized in 
history, political science, and law. Af- 
terward he took a post-graduate course 
in law at the University of California 
and Georgetown University. Upon 
graduating, he secured employment in 
the Department of the Interior and was 
assistant attorney dealing with national- 
park matters until, in January, 1915, 
Mr. Mather became assistant to the sec- 
retary of the interior, in charge of na- 
tional parks, when he was assigned to 
him as assistant and legal adviser. Be- 
tween them, with the help of one ste- 
nographer and the assistance of the chief 
clerk of the department and his staff, 
these two men inaugurated the nation- 
al-park policies which are in effect to- 
day, and built, from the bottom up, this 
magnificent and triumphant service. 

It is a large job Albright has had and 
has before him. I have called him 
mountain chief” and the term is no ex- 
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aggeration. Save for his inability to 
make war there is no Balkan king who, 
in power, extent of dominions, or num- 
ber of subjects, can touch him. I once 
took a Dane through Yellowstone Park. 
We were there three days and all the 
while he was silent and constantly ob- 
servant, as Danes are. At the end of 
those three days he remarked: “My 
God, here is a country bigger than Den- 
mark, and not a custom-house nor a 
cent charged for admission!” 

There are twenty-one national parks, 
and two in the making—the Great 
Smoky National Park, in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and the Shenan- 
doah, in Virginia. The national parks 
now functioning range in age from Hot 
Springs, in Arkansas, created in 1832, 
and Yellowstone, in Wyoming, created 
in 1872, down through Zion, in Utah, 
Lafayette, at Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
Grand Canyon, in Arizona, created in 
1919,to Bryce Canyon, in Utah, created 
only a few months ago, in September, 
1928, and the Grand Teton in western 
Wyoming, the bill creating which Presi- 
dent Coolidge signed on February 26, 
1929. Lafayette, I believe, has changed 
its name to Acadia in honor of the Evan- 
geline country. These parks differ in 
size from the diminutive Hot Springs, 
already mentioned, and the equally di- 
minutive Platt, in southern Oklahoma, 
and Sully’s Hill, in North Dakota, the 
areas of which respectively are only 14, 
1¥%,and 1% square miles, to the huge 
Glacier, with its area of 1,534 square 
miles; Yosemite, 1,125 square miles; 
Mount McKinley, in Alaska, 2,645 
Square miles; and the giant of them all 
~—Yellowstone—with an area of 3,348 
miles, not counting about 80 square 
miles just added but not surveyed. A 
total area of 12,101 square miles, or a 
territory larger than the States of Massa- 
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chusetts, Rhode Island, and Delaware 
combir ed. With the accession of the 
two new parks, Great Smoky and Shen- 
andoah, this area will be much larger. 
And this great territory is scattered in 
twenty-one administrative units from 
Acadia, in Maine, to Hawaii National 
Park, created in 1916. 

Besides these twenty-one national 
parks there are thirty-two national 
monuments administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service, not counting the 
numerous national monuments and na- 
tional military parks at present adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Department, most of 
which will be eventually turned over to 
the Park Service. Indeed, from a small 
and despised bureau in 1917, this Park 
Service, as I have said, has become the 
greatest “pure” conservation factor we 
have. I use the term “pure” conserva- 
tion because the Forest Service, whose 
splendid work must not in any way be 
minimized, is primarily a commercial 
bureau and not a strictly conservative, 
recreational, or monumental one. 

As to the citizens, temporary or 
otherwise, of this huge domain, there 
were, in 1928, 2,522,188 visitors, or 
part-time citizens, about 200 perma- 
nent rangers, and the following natives: 
25,000 elk, 18,000 deer, 7,500 sheep, 
5,000 caribou, 1,000 buffalo, 600 black 
bear, 625 antelope, 650 moose, and 
150 grizzly. The game figures are tak- 
en from a census of early 1928, and 
since then all these species have in- 
creased. 

I have gone with Albright on his in- 
spection trips through the clear, cool 
mornings of the Yellowstone. He can 
do more in a day and be at more places 
than most men. The speed laws in the 
national parks are very strict, but Al- 
bright breaks them. If he didn’t break 
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them, he couldn’t do what he does. I 
have said that he was tactful, but at the 
same time he is a fearless and precise 
executive. On one occasion last summer 
when I went up to see him, headquar- 
ters at Mammoth Hot Springs told me 
over the telephone—I was in the south 
of the park about a hundred miles away 
—that he was in Yosemite but expected 
back that day. I had hardly left the 
ranger station where the telephone was, 
when Albright, in his official car, came 
out of the forest road. “I’ve been away 
from this place,” he said, “for a week, 
and things aren’t going as they should. 
I’m covering all of it before I go home.” 

The next day I had an appointment 
with him at his office in Mammoth Hot 
Springs. The appointment was at ten 
o’clock in the morning, but I couldn’t 
see Albright until noon. His office was 
crowded with men. When they came 
out I recognized the heads of the vari- 
ous departments and concessions of Yel- 
lowstone. They were chatting and smil- 
ing and calling back: “Good-by, Hor- 
ace.”’ They were in the best of humors. 
When Albright came out I asked him 
what he had been doing; “I’ve been giv- 
ing them hell,” he said; and he had, 
but the point was that he had sent them 
away smiling. 

The first time I met Albright was 
many years ago, just after the war. My 
partner and myself had gone to Wash- 
ington to protest against something Al- 
bright wanted. We had made a long 
and special trip for the purpose. Al- 
bright had just served his initial year as 
the first civilian superintendent of Yel- 
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lowstone since 1886—between 1886 d 
and Albright’s time the park had been 4 
administered by various cavalry colo é 
nels and their regiments. Being Far. 
Westerners by training, both my part 
ner and myself were suspicious of Al- 
bright and the government in general 
We went to see a man very much inter. 
ested in national parks. “‘Look here,’ 
he said, “there’s a young fellow ir 
Washington for a few weeks you ought 
to meet.” 

“Who's that?” 

“Albright.” 

Both my partner and myself said in 
the same breath: “‘He’s the last mar 
in the world we want to meet.” 

“But you ought to meet him—heai 
his point of view, anyhow.” 

Finally we were persuaded. Scepti 
cally we met him at his club at 2 Pp. ™ 
We sat there all afternoon, we had din 
ner with him, we talked until ning = 
o'clock, when he had to catch a traing i 
When we left we were his henchmety “ Vy 
and have been so ever since. Here wa: 
no mere bureau chief, no cheap pro 
moter of government publicity, nor, or 
the other hand, a reforming crank o 
conservational fanatic. Here, instead 
was a large, human, humorous, experi 
enced young man with a passion fo 
trees, animals, mountains, and beauty 
yet, at the same time, with the commor 4 
sense to try to find a happy medium be ‘Ne 
tween this solitary passion and the al 
lowing of others to see trees, animals 
mountains, and beauty too; and, in thet 
turn, acquire possibly some share of hi 
own love and knowledge. Pow: 
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Drawings made by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge during a fourteen months’ trip in the region 
described in “An African Savage’s Own Story.” 


Of this set he writes: “In Zaria, Northern Nigeria, a walled city of 85,000 with houses of colored mud overlaid with 
Arabian designs, the Emirs have ruled since the fifteenth century . . There was a moment of embarrassment in 


the palace when the Emir, a Mohammedan, receiving us, had to decide whether he dared shake hands with my wife 
without being held in scorn by the True Believers... . 











“Two hundred and fitty miles inland, in Sierra Leone, we lived in the mud house of the 

chief, sharing accommodations with his seven wives. Amid primitive conditions of great se 

verity, baked by continuous tropical heat, enervating for black and white alike, and with in 

sufhcient food-supply, these bush people live in pleasant decency and offer touching hospitality 
. A village spotlessly clean . . .”” writes Mr. Baldridge. 


Che artist and his wife went from port to port on tramp steamers and made journeys into the interior, finally f 
lowing the equator across to the East coast. 
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An African Savage’s Own Story 
A MATING IN THE JUNGLE 
BY BATA KINDAI AMGOZA IBN LOBAGOLA 


Tue vivid narrative that follows takes the reader at once into the depths of 
the African jungle. There, while the tom-toms beat, and wild chanting fills the 
air, a strange marriage ceremony takes place. This is a barbaric mating, polyga- 
mous and rude, without pretense of affection of any kind, a mating whose bru- 
tality shocks the sensitivities of our race. Native superstition enters, and develops a 
human tragedy whose poignant memory remains to-day in the thoughts of the 
black author, whose civilization, he says, is still only a thin veneer. 

In the earlier chapters of his remarkable story Ibn LoBagola, of the Emo-yo- 
Quaim, or “Strange People,” told of his birth in unvisited jungle regions south of 
the Niger; of his journey at the age of eleven through the Bush and the open re- 
gions to the Gulf of Guinea; of his being kidnapped by accident and taken to Scot- 
land; of his four years in Scotch surroundings; and of his return to Africa, where 
he found crude savage life and harsh fetich laws repulsive. Having been accused 
by his jealous brother, and a small boy who gave false witness, Ibn LoBagola 
managed, through his father’s help, to escape condemnation by merciless witch 
doctors and fierce native courts of justice. To please his father he consents to mar- 


_ ry six wives, one of whom, a girl named Gooma, had once saved him from a man- 


eating lion. 

The “‘civilized savage” appends to the narrative one of the folk-lore stories 
he heard as a boy when he sat by the village fire in the heart of the Ondo Bush. 
That simple folk-lore tale reveals the wisdom and the idealism of man, the 
reaching toward self-sacrifice that characterizes the jungle as it does civilization. 

Freperick Houx Law. 


IV 


rectly concerned; and then another 
thing, the life of a member of the fam- 
ily of one of the King’s noblemen was 


HE statement of my father that not 
a drop of my blood should be shed 
meant that he did not wish that 





my case should cause the death of me or 
of any one else of his family.* In order 
that his demand to call a “Circle” might 
be carried out, O-Lou-Wa-Li, the old 
chief, had to obtain the consent of the 
King, and it was not likely that the King 
would revive an old custom, like the 
“Circle,” unless he himself were di- 


*See Scripner’s for May, page 538. 
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at stake, and that nobleman had op- 
posed extreme measures. As O-Lou-Wa- 
Li knew all this, he contented himself 
by asking that the council have its wish. 

The council did not take long in de- 
ciding the case. The result was that my 
poor brother had his beard plucked out 
in public, and the little fool boy had his 
tongue slit half way down the middle, 
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for telling a malicious lie. My father 
held a three days’ festival over the out- 
come of the case, because Gooma and 
I were vindicated and permitted to con- 
tinue preparing for our marriage. 

My back was still sore from the se- 
vere floggings that I had received in 
the ordeal. At that time I soon forgot 
it. Was not Gooma to be my bride? 
But now, I can never forget. 

I was eager to leave my country again 
because everything offended me. The 
difficulty arose as to how I was going 
to get out safely. My father would never 
give me safe conduct, and I was sure 
that he would oppose any one who tried 
to help me go away, but I did not worry 
much about it then. I had to wait for 
marriage, at least, before I could even 
think of leaving home again. 

I acted as if I were going on a picnic 
when the time came for my marriage, 
with its trials and feasts. Little did I 
dream that it was for a funeral that I 
was preparing. Yes, a funeral, indeed, 
for did they not murder the flower of 
womanhood? Was I not the innocent 
cause of breaking the heart of a true 
man, by proving, through a barbarous, 
brutal, heathenish, black Fetich custom, 
that his daughter had broken her vir- 
ginity ? I do not mean that she had been 
unfaithful. I mean that natural causes 
and not infidelity, as they all thought, 
brought the accusation. But you cannot 
convince the people in my country that 
nature does things: they are too sus- 
picious to understand natural effects. 

Gooma grew up to full maturity, and 
the time came for the nuptials. 

When a boy takes a wife, he must 
prove her virginity in the open before 
the people. Now Gooma had no mother 

‘waiting at home for the familiar sound 
of rejoicing that all mothers love to 
hear, when their daughters have been 
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proved pure; no mother, to have a bro what 
ken heart, if the report came that th meani 
girl had been impure and must kh Th 
drawn and opened; no mother to allay ¢erem 
her fears or to comfort her. singin 
The fatal night came, after fourteer old cr 
long months (a native year) of waiting Kani 
and wearing the mask of chastity has ¢ 
Gooma passed the preliminary test o Bravo 
the match-makers, and so did I, but it by the 
was generally thought that the git! wencl 
would be more than a match for me_ It i 
There was one strong reason why my six gi 
father was anxious to get me married4my ca 
and that was to save me from disgrace. been 
According to my people, I had dis ther v 
graced myself by going far away acros tions; 
the sea, and then returning, wearing up in 
clothes that came from another people the F 
My father had a difficult task to con quite 
vince the Fetich doctor that I was hi Th 
son, and that I did not have evil spirits ward, 
So his first step was to get me married feast. 
to my already betrothed wives, and he to we 
had set the beautiful Gooma as my last Shrew 
called “The Bride.” a Qu 
Of course I went through the cere unusu 
mony all right, but I hardly realized fact, \ 
what it was all about. Goom 
I was too young to dispute with my girl w 
father; in fact, too young to even ask What 
why; so on with the show. The crowd husba 
gathered; then there were the beat of $he w: 
tom-toms and the chanting of old hag:¢d no 
who had matched us, each one separate: Which 
ly! It was all bewildering, so that I did mome 
not realize what I was really doing. and tl 
The young maidens stood waiting hide, | 
ready to hasten away to the girl’s moth Scene, 
er, who is not allowed to be present, bul The 
waits patiently at her own house for the and tl 
welcome sound of the words, “The disting 
Spirit has given you a valiant daughter, Me, fe 
Bravo!” Was al 
In the meantime I was being talked When 
to by the old men, who praised me for make 
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eabrowhat I had done, saying Okuruni, 
hat th meaning, “Big fellow!” 
aust bk The girl was led out, with much 
to allay ceremony and clapping of hands and 
singing. Then I was led out. The same 
ourteer old cry of A-Kit-Chun-Day-O Ya Sukuo 
waiting Kani was heard, meaning, “The Spirit 
hastity has given you a valiant daughter, 
test 0 Bravo!” We were taken away again, I 
|, but it by the old men, and the girl by the old 
he git! wenches. 
for me It is not always that a boy is given 
why my six girls to marry at the same time. In 
varried- ‘my case it was different, because I had 
isgrace. been out of my own country, and my fa- 
ad dis ther was not quite sure about my inten- 
y acros tions; therefore he was eager to tie me 
vearing up in order to maintaim the respect of 
people the Fetich people. So my ordeal was 
to con quite a strain, considering everything. 
was hi The next three girls were led for- 
spirits ward, and everybody stopped to eat and 
narried feast. Remember, I had still one more 
and he to wed, and she was like Katherine the 
ny last Shrew, at least so many thought, or like 
a Queen. No one expected anything 
ie cere unusual or startling to happen; in 
ealized fact, when the match- maker reported 
Gooma’s condition, she said that the 
ith my girl was very happy and was talking of 
en ask what she was going to make for her 
crowd husband's first meal, and how anxious 
beat of she was to live with him. Gooma show- 
ld hags¢d no sign of fear or embarrassment, 
parate: which m: ‘ade every one respect her. The 
tt I did moment arrived. When the big gong 
ng. and the tom-tom, covered with human 
vaiting hide, sounded, some rushed about the 
moth scene, while others kept on dancing. 
nt, but Then the music and singing ceased, 
for the and the place was quiet; | remember 
“The distinctly, that a sort of fear crept over 
ighter, Me, for I could not understand what it 
was all about. No speaking, no jokes. 
talked When some young fellow began to 
me for make a little fun, they all gi: ured at him 
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for it. Just like a funeral! What had 
happened? what was going to happen? 
I couldn’t understand. 

But I soon found out; how, I don’t 
know; but I found out just the same. It 
was the lovely Gooma who was being 
led into the circle. One old man said 
that she would attempt to kill me, so I 
would have to hit her to quiet her. They 
all tried to impress me how difficult it 
would be for me to rule her. As for me, 
I thought different; I don’t know why, 
but I felt that I should be able to live 
with this flower better than with any 
other. I was inclined to be soft and ten- 
der with this particular girl, and always 
to treat her kindly. Perhaps I was in- 
clined to love her; who knows? I was 
too young to know what it all meant. 

Gooma leapt out, laughing merrily; 
in other cases like that, when a girl is 
so cheerful at that particular time, every 
one else feels good also, and they shout 
words of encouragement to the girl, 
such as: ““That’s a fine girl! Keep a good 
heart, my girl!”’ and such endearing re- 
marks. But in this case, not one, no, not 
one remark passed. I noticed this, but I 
did not understand, and no one else un- 
derstood either. There were no scowls 
nor scornful looks, but only looks of 
awe and bewilderment. 

The old chief, O-Lou-Wa Li, had 
great things in store for his favorite 
child, that he claimed as his own, but 
who was nevertheless no blood kin to 
him whatsoever. He roamed about the 
compound, arranging to hear the wel- 
come news of the child’s marriage. He 
had to take the place of both father and 
mother, for Gooma had no mother. He 
was not present during the ceremony, 
but he was very h ippy: He had pl: inned 
to set a precede nt in the marriage cus- 
toms in our country, by giving me a 
present, instead of letting me or my 
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father send one to him; as is the usual 
case. 

Who would ever have dreamt that I, 
the black boy who was getting married, 
one day would be telling the whole 
world about Gooma? She had many 
names, some of which are: “The Evil 
One”; “The Enticer of Goodness”; 
“Kin to the Female Monkey”; “The 
Cunning One”; “The Temptress” ; 
“The Bold’’; “The Brazen”’; “‘Faithful 
Enemy to Good”; “The Amazon,” etc. 
These and other worse names had been 
thrown at this splendid girl. 

She took her place as the other girl 
had done and waited for the ceremony. 
I can’t say just what it was, but some 
force moved me on, and yet my cheer- 
fulness was affected, for I was heavy- 
hearted. When I took my place with 
Gooma, why, the good girl actually em- 
braced me! Now this action was against 
all rules of native etiquette. What other 
girl would do such a thing, even if she 
felt that way, except Gooma? This girl 
always did something different from 
other girls, but always before had kept 
within the bounds of the taboo laws. 
Then Gooma stood, and moved no 
more. To the people her act meant that 
in their eyes she could not be a wife. 
Gooma had fallen. Gooma, poor 
Gooma! the sweet, gentle, loving 
Gooma, was lost! at least, lost to me! 
When I learned it, I wept, I don’t know 
why, but I cried hard. 

Picture the scene, the people, the 
match-maker, who heaped curse upon 
curse on the head of the impulsive girl, 
barely eleven years old, so different from 
all the other girls of our race. All the 
women folk were bitter in denuncia- 
tion, while the men contented them- 
selves with this remark: “What is a wo- 
man, but a feather, beautiful to look 
at?” 
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The men took me back to the hou 
and explained all that had happene 
and how Gooma had broken the gre. 
Fetich law. I cried and repeated, an 
shall do so until I die: Da Ke-De; 
meaning, “It’s a lie!” 

The same yell went up as in all cas 
of this kind, only the people shoute 
louder than usual; Wahada Situ Ko-R: 
Raha, which means: “One girl hi 
gone bad!” 

It was a lie, Gooma had not gone bad 
it was just the impulsive act of a girl « 
a different race, who had lived a wil 
natural life. Gooma had not gone bad 

I believe that I was the only one the 
kissed the hand of old chief, O-Lou-W: 
Li, at this hour of anguish for him. 0 
course, I was not able to do anything. 
had to listen to the older men, who cor 
demned Gooma. It never dawned upo 
those thick, ignorant, stupid heathen 
that they might be wrong. They wer 
our leaders, our wise men. I did no 
know then, but I know now, th 
Gooma was as innocent and as pure a 
any girl that ever walked, but she wa 
the unfortunate victim of circumstance: 

At that time I was only thirteen, ani 
I only knew what I had been taught b 
the older men and my father. I believe 
the men, and I believed my own father 
but something within me impelled m 
to say out loud: “It’s a lie. Gooma is: 
good girl for a wife.” 

The old chief killed himself, Goom: 
was unsexed, and put into the King’ 
compound. She became one of th 
King’s chief Amazon fighters and coun 
sellors. I still say I had six wives, bu 
only five lived in my compound, whil 
Gooma lived with the King. Goom: 
was a Princess by birth, for her real fa 
ther, the chief of his people, had fallen 
under the assegai of old chief O-Lou 
Wa-Li. 
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My father did not live long after 
then; he felt that he had completed his 
share when he had me, his strange son, 
safely married. But he little knew what 
thoughts and aspirations were nursed 
in my bosom. He had not weighed in 
his mind the change that I was under- 
going, and had undergone. He little 
dreamed that when I looked at his 
naked body, I felt a kind of disgust. 

I had been out of my country for four 
long years among other people, and the 
change in me was noticeable. I wore 
clothes, scantily, of course, but clothes, 
nevertheless. These and many other 
habits made every one look on me with 
distrust and superstitious fear, and it 
was that superstitious fear that saved 
me in many disputes with the Fetich 
doctors, who tried to make it taboo to 
enter my compound, or to listen to my 
talk. 

But after all, I am of my father, and 
he was a man of distinction, and of 
noble birth among his people, and I was 
also a part of the people of my country; 
therefore it was impossible to taboo me. 
I admit that I provoked hostile feeling, 
through indulging in my civilized hab- 
its, such as sleeping on a cot-bed, sitting 
on a chair, wearing trousers instead of 
a kaf-tan, and burning a lamp that I 
kept on a camp table. Most of the things 
I had brought with me from Europe, 
however, had been destroyed. I ate my 
food in the presence of my women, for 
I had become used to the company of 
women, having lived in Scotland where 
the woman is the head of the house. 
I ate off a plate, and used a knife and 
fork. 

Being the youngest son of my fa- 
ther’s bride, I have the birth-right of 
my father, and I am allowed to use his 
name, and may call myself “Chief,” un- 
der native law. If I had never left my 
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country again, I should have become a 
community chief. 

My brothers and sisters are all in 
Africa, and I am sure that they have no 
desire ever to leave there, but I am more 
of a stranger to them than I am to any 
one else. 1 have never regretted the loss 
of any of the wives that I married, ex- 
cept Gooma, who, I still feel, is my 
bride, my last and my principal wife. 
But the children of these wives are my 
chief concern, and I often yearn to see 
them. I am the father of fourteen boys. 
My children I love, but I never did love 
my wives: who could love six? 


Sometimes, even now, my thoughts 
go back to the stories we used to hear 
about the village fires at night, with the 
wild light leaping up and making 
dreadful shadows. Here is one of them. 


HOW A MONKEY SHOWED LOY- 
ALTY TO HIS TRIBE 

Once upon a time, there lived far in 
the Bush, an old ape. This old ape had 
been a guard for the tribe for many a 
long moon. It was said, that he had 
once been chief of the herd, but through 
indiscretion, he had fallen from that 
high station. It was known among all 
the animal people, that he had no male 
offspring, and this was one of the rea- 
sons why he had lost his high place. 
Even the young monkeys treated him 
with scorn, because their parents had 
taught them to look down on him. To 
remedy the wrongs of this old mon- 
key would have been like trying to pick 
up scattered feathers that the wind blew 
about. His age, no one could guess; he 
seemed older, and yet appeared young- 
er, than anything else that lived in the 
Bush. He was able to do anything that 
another monkey could do, and do it 
without effort, although the others were 
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younger than he. He was noted for wis- 
dom above all the elders in the tribe. 
His memory was like the rubber, going 
back farther than the memory of the 
elephant. Who really knew this fellow? 
No one did. Who ever knew as much as 
this chap? No one did. He was referred 
to in every dispute, and his opinions 
were taken as the final word. Yet he was 
the buff and sport of all the monkey 
people. When he tried to gain praise 
for some wise suggestion, it brought 
upon him abuse and ridicule from every 
monkey in the tribe. His names were 
many, such as, “The Wise Fool,” “The 
Cunring Fraud,” “The Make-Believ- 
er,” “The Wicked One,” “The Se- 
ducer,” “The Liar,” “The Friend of 
Man,” and for a monkey to be a friend 
of man is considered, among the mon- 
key people, to be in the lowest depths, 
because monkeys fate human beings. 

After a time, the monkey people be- 
came so cruel to the old monkey that he 
had to find another place, but one mon- 
key tribe will never show hospitality to 
a monkey from another tribe. So it was 
useless for him to seek a home with 
other monkeys. They drove him away, 
and some of the females tried to en- 
courage the males to put him to death, 
because they said that no good could 
ever come out of anything so evil as that 
old deceiver. Every day the women 
spied on him or sent children to spy on 
him, so that they could report all his ac- 
tions to the men in the tribe. If he was 
seen speaking with the elephant, or the 
lion, or even the innocent gazelle, they 
pretended to the tribe that he was plot- 
ting against them. 

One day, out of despair, he wan- 
dered quite a distance away, and be- 
came so tired that he climbed a large 
vine and began thinking of his former 
state, and of all he had lost, and he be- 
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gan to weep. He felt as if he would like his © 
to give up all and die; but he said to was c 
himself that he would like to do some. taken 
thing first, in order to prove to his tribe him. | 
that he still loved them, and that he was know 
not so bad as they made him out to be, doubl 
While he was thus thinking, he heard tugge 
some talking, and he lay quiet and lis. not be 
tened. It was the voice of the snake, and him : 
by it he discovered that he was resting he ha 
just over a house of horned vipers. WI! 
It appeared that one of the snake himse 
couriers had brought news and order; his le 
from the chief of their tribe, saying the w 
that all snakes should muster together The w 
and be ready to make a raid on the vil- meani 
lage of the great apes. He heard one to rur 
snake say that it would be a good thing camp, 
to drive these cowards from the Bush, selves 
as they were getting so bold that they the w. 
began to think they were the owners of old m 
the Bush. And another snake said that of the 
this was the best time for the raid, be. exhau 
cause the great apes were unguarded, 9 
for one of the young snakes had said by th 
he had seen the old guard wandering young 
away, far from his village, all by him In 
self; therefore, if that were so, he must famils 
have been driven away, for no monkey lieved 
would venture away from his people, monk 
alone, otherwise. Now was the time to On th 
strike, and to strike hard. keys i 
The old monkey, hiding up in the old gu 
vine, heard all this, and wondered what a tric! 
to do; for he could not get away from tribe 
his hiding place without being seen, monk 
and if he were seen by a snake, he knew that i 
that they would make short work of given 
him. But he thought that if he could prepa 
just give the alarm to the tribe, why While 
that would be sufficient to save all his came 
people from the horrible death that wa: monk. 
planned for them. By this means, he the fai 
could show his loyalty to them. So he Th 
made a dash to get by, but he was de tion h 
tected at the first move he made. In was ir 
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uld like his excitement to get away, his arm 
said to was caught in a vine, and he was over- 
oO some. taken by a young viper who struck at 
nis tribe him. But when you are frightened, you 
-he wasknow that your strength becomes 
it to be, double. The old monkey pulled and 
e heard tugged until he got himself loose, but 
and lis not before the young snake had struck 
ke, and him several times, which meant that 
resting he had to die. 
ers. When the old monkey had freed 
snake himself, from the vine, he ran as fast as 
order; his legs would carry him, screaming 
saying the warning, and yelping with pain. 
ogether The warning, you know, is Oo-Lou-Wi! 
the vil- meaning, “‘I see danger!” Now he had 
rd one to run far, and when he reached the 
d thing camp, everybody had prepared them- 
> Bush, selves to flee, because they had heard 
at they the warning yells from afar. When the 
ners of old monkey arrived, just at the opening 
id that of the village, he dropped down from 
id, be exhaustion, and from the effects of the 
iarded, poison that had been sent through him 
ud said by the stinging he received from the 
dering young snake. 
y him In the meantime, the whole snake 
e must family came on the run, for they be- 
10nkey lieved that they could overtake the old 
seople, monkey before he arrived at his camp. 
ime to On the other hand, all the other mon- 
keys in camp derided and abused the 
in the old guard, and accused him of playing 
1 what a trick on them to get back into the 
y from tribe for shelter and protection. One 
- seen, monkey said that if they had known 
‘knew that it was that base faker who had 
ork of given the warning, they would not have 
could prepared to break up camp and run. 
, why While this was being said, the snakes 
all his came near the monkey village, but no 
at wai Monkey cared to heed the warning of 
ns, he the faithful old guard. 
So he Then the chief monk came to ques- 
as de tion him before he died, and the chief 
Je. In was inclined to believe his story about 
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overhearing a plot by the snakes. But 
as is always the case in such affairs, a 
woman must interfere, and so a female 
monk, who saw the chief interesting 
himself in the old guard, cried out loud 
to the chief: “Father chief, do come 
away from that friend to a man! What 
mother was it that gave birth to such a 
one, so full of devils? Why, he even 
tells you a lie without blushing!” This 
derision made the chief turn his back on 
the old guard; and the old chap bit his 
arm in anguish, until the blood ran, 
and he sprinkled it at the entrance of 
their village, which means a curse on 
those inside. This is customary among 
native people as well as monkeys. And 
the old guard died, without a friend, 
and in disgrace by his people. 

The snakes came in upon the tribe 
from all sides, and not one of the mon- 
keys escaped being stung, and all died 
horrible deaths. When the chief snake 
saw the old monkey guard lying in his 
own blood at the entrance to their vil- 
lage, he remarked: “It is just like a 
monkey, to cut off his nose to spite his 
face.” 


After my marriage I took my five 
wives to my compound and my father 
secured fourteen ‘followers’ for me, 
according to custom in my home. I 
could not very well leave these five 
wives of mine before a month had pass- 
ed, so I settled down to domestic life, as 
best I could. I longed now to get away 
from the horror of savage life, but I 
dared not tell my father of my inten- 
tions, and it was not safe to confide in 
any one of the villagers, because my 
father would have been called upon to 
make a feast in honor of my departure. 

The only thing left for me to do was to 
confide in my wives. Giving such conf- 
dence is a thing that a man can do in 
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my country very easily, because he can 
trust his wives with a secret, trustworth- 
iness being a redeeming feature among 
our women. I called my five wives to- 
gether and told them that I had to make 
a visit to another community, and that 
I should not return before several 
moons, as the way was long and dan- 
gerous. One of the girls said: “I knew 
that he had wives somewhere else,” and 
the other girls cried out: “Salute your 
other wives for us; we hope that you 
find your children well.” 

I was flabbergasted, because I had 
not imagined my wives thinking such a 
thing. However, that is the native way 
of thinking, and I was not sufficiently 
advanced to teach the girls anything 
different. 

I asked my “followers” to guide me, 
but they were afraid at first. I explained 
that I had to go, and that I did not ask 
my father for an escort because he 
would be afraid of losing me again, and 
might refuse. So the ‘ follower” whom 
I had made head-man in my compound 
volunteered to take me out of the coun- 
try, as he said that he knew the Bush 
well, and that he would see that no 
harm befell me. 

We started away from our village of 
huts i in the morning. My head “‘follow- 
er” really did not know the w ay out. He 
planned to lead me to the border of our 
country, and then to let me pick up an 
escort from there to the coast, but he got 
his bearings all wrong. He first led me 
in the opposite direction to the coast be- 
cause he did not want to arouse suspi- 
cion of my leaving. For that reason, too, 
I did not take anything with me, other 
than a mat to sleep on and one or two 
personal effects that I should need when 
I reached civilization, and my “‘follow- 
er” carried them all for me. 

Now, in my anxiety to get away, I had 
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forgotten the time of the year, and 
was only after we had w alked two day 
away from the village that I though 
about the weather. It was near the rain 
season; in fact, the rainy season we 
only two days off, and then the rai 
would pour down in torrents, and floo 
the land as it does at that time of th 
year. The rain commences about the fin 
of June and lasts till the end of Augus 
To turn back would have been abs 
lutely stupid, because my father woul 
have known by that time that I had ir 
tended to leave the country, and hb 
surely would influence my wives to com 
plain of my going away from them. / 
complaint of that kind would spoil m 
chances, perhaps, of ever leaving m 
country again, unless I sneaked ov 
alone, and that would be more difficul 
to do then than now, for I was reall 
sneaking out now, but I did have som: 
sort of guide. It would have been im 
possible for me to interest any one, eve! 
amongst my own “followers,” to a 
company me after it had been officiall 
ordered that I was not to go, and suc! 
an order would have resulted —_ 
complaint. At the beginning of 1 
flight I really did not know all this, bu 
my “follower” e xplained it all to me, a 
he saw that I was half minded to tur! 
back because of the approaching rain 
The rain did not frighten me so much 
but the thunder and the lightnin 
did. The thunder and lightning i in m' 
country are much more " dreadful thar 
here. After a rainy season a man ma 
go only a short distance in the Bush an 
he will see what damage the lightning 
does. The lightning strikes often, an¢ 
destroys large trees, and kills many ani 
mals, because the animals love to taki 
shelter under trees and any cluster 0 
bushes; and we are always able 
find dead animals lying about through 
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out the Bush after the rainy season. 

So the rain came. I must say that my 

“follower” was very faithful to me, be- 

cause he did all that was possible to 
make me half way comfortable. He col- 
lected and prepared food; he made my 
hammock in the vines for me to sleep 
in; and, in fact, he treated me as if I 
were his relative. The “follower” was a 
ative, and he had his superstitions, like 
all other natives. He told me many 
stories on that journey, about animals 
and birds and fish. I was only a young 
boy and so I listened to his yarns with 
rapt attention. 

Now whether it was because the “‘fol- 
lower” did not know the way, or wheth- 
er it was his eagerness to entertain 
me and keep me from crying and being 
afraid, which made him forget his di- 
rection, I cannot say, but I do know that 
he began to act very strange, and I saw 
that he was perplexed and appeared to 
be ina quandary. He stopped every now 
and then, and held his ear against a tall 
tree, and then he would put me away 
up on a vine and tell me to wait for him. 
He would climb ever so high up and 
look out far away at something. He 
would then descend to where he had left 
me, put me on his back, turn around 
several times, and then start out walk- 
ing again, climbing over this and crawl- 
ing under that obstacle. When he had 
tocrawl under something he would put 
me down on a near-by vine or fling me, 
catapult fashion, across a heap of brush 
so that I landed on vines. Then he 
would crawl under some object and I 
would not see him for a good few min- 
utes, and all of a sudden his head would 
bob up above the tall grass, some dis- 
tance away, and he would be puffing 
and blowing, saying, as he approached 
closer to me: Allah O Akbar, meaning, 


“God is Great.” 
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I often wondered why he disappeared 
in this manner, so one day I asked him 
who it was that he was visiting on these 
journeys, and he replied: “The Spirits 
are angry with us for our acts, and I 
have to appease them before we can con- 
tinue our journey. 

In the meantime the rain poured 
down, and I was only half clad, but the 
“follower” had nothing on. I was 
drenching wet, as the rain poured 
through the clothes that I wore and 
soaked me to the skin, whereas the “‘fol- 
lower” kept himself well greased with 
some stuff that he squeezed out of 
leaves, and the rain just bounced off of 
him. I was continually wet, because I 
slept in my wet clothes as well as walk- 
ed in them. The consequences were that 
I became violently ill with fever, and 
could not go on any farther. The “‘fol- 
lower” laid me in vines, and doctored 
me. He prepared some kind of hot po- 
tion, the very smell of which made me 
vomit, but he forced me to take it. 

Oh, how terrible it was out there in 
the Bush! Lost! Yes, lost! My “‘follow- 

r”’ had lost his direction, but he was 
trying to keep on going until we could 
reach some habitation. Malarial fever is 
a most weakening sickness, especially 
when it is accompanied with ague. | 
shook my little body almost to pieces. 

I remember on one occasion, when 
the “follower” left me alone and went 
away to find more medicine and to com- 
mune with the spirits, that he stayed 
away much longer than usual. I was 
still ill with fever, and the he avy rain 
was still pouring down. I lay up there 
in the vines where he had put me, be- 
cause I was too weak to move. I called 
him and called him, in my weak way, 
but he did not answer. Then I became 
alarmed, for the thought came to my 
mind, like a flash, that he had aban- 
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doned me and left me in the middle of 
the Bush at the mercy of animals and 
reptiles. Up till that time I had not 
given snakes a single thought, but then 
the awfulness of my plight dawned 
upon me and I cried long and hard. I 
really wished that I had never started 
out on the journey. I became deliri- 
ous. What I said while I was in that 
state, I cannot say, but I do know that 
when I did become rational, the first 
thing that caught my eye was a mon- 
ster boa-constrictor, hanging from a 
branch of a tree, not a yard away from 
me. Now I could just see the thing, but 
that was enough for me. I screamed 
Oo-Lou-Wi! as loud as my lungs per- 
mitted, and then I heard a voice saying: 
Yek-ras, meaning, “Shut up.” I could 
not move from my position because I 
was still too weak, but the voice was 
that of Enfiki, my “‘follower’’; that was 
his name. 

Enfiki said that when he returned he 
found me in a pitiful state of delirium, 
and that I was calling on everybody to 
save me. He said that it made him won- 
der a bit just why I should be asking to 
be saved, as he had seen no danger near 
me then. He said that he climbed up to 
where I lay, and then he looked up over 
me and saw that snake slowly uncurl- 
ing itself; and he added that if he had 
not acted quickly, that creature would 
have dropped right down on top of me, 
and I should surely have been squeezed 
to death. But he had snatched me from 
where I was, and flung me over to the 
spot where I then found myself, and he 
had jumped away quickly before the 
thing could fall on top of him. Well, 
that may be so, or it may not be so, but 
there was the snake, hanging just 
where I saw it, twenty feet long, and it 
was dead. He said that he had killed it 
and had left it hanging there, so that 
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when I returned from the spirit worligpoug 
I should be able to see for myself, jus garth 
how near death I had been. made 
I had been sick four days and we ha w. 
not made a step of advance during tha 
time, and it was still raining hard, |j«tThe! 
have often wondered how we ever es 
caped being struck by lightning. M 
fever was gone and I was still weak, bu 
we had to move on, even though it wa 
now well understood that we were lost 
After a time I heard a drum beat. | 
told Enfiki, and he laughed, and sai 
that I was trying to make him the sam 
as I had been, seeing and hearing thing: 
in the spirit world. After a while Enfiki The 
stopped suddenly and asked me if | from 
heard anything. I laughed loudly, for | 
was beginning to think and believe that 
Enfiki and myself both were losing our 
minds. We both heard the drum beat 
but neither of us heard it at the an | 
time. When I heard it Enfiki could 
not hear it, and when Enfiki heard it, | Plimr 
could not hear it. So Enfiki, although athe R 
very brave bushman, became afraid,andGerm 
he began calling down the judgmentunder 
of the spirits on my head for inducing provic 
him to help me deceive my own father whick 
He began to rave, and I thought that With 
his mind was surely unhinged, and |asms 
cried all the more. I implored him teother, 
take me back, but he said that he did poodr 
not know how. He said that he thoughtand a 
that we were coming into a strang¢toher 
country, by the look of the trees. Heest in 
could not guess where we were, but favori 
hoped that he should not fall into thewho 
hands of King Kof-fi’s people, for if we Cosin 
did, it was good-by for both of us. Frau | 
Just then a clap of thunder and a bolt band, 
of lightning made both of us jump up of his 
and scream. That bolt of lightning ess M 
struck just behind us and tore a tree to netic 
pieces, and threw the parts crashing noble 
down into the forest. You would have thoug 
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it worléjhought that it tore up nearly the whole the mercy of storm, lightning, fever, 
self, jus earth, by the deafening noise that it frightened animals, and worse than all, 
made. in danger of walking into the country 
1 we had We were truly in a sorry plight. At of a hostile king, because we were lost. 
ring tha 
hard. [The Escape from Savage Life,’ the chapters of wo autobiography, which appear next month, brings 
ever ¢ him into the land of the little people, and a harrowing adventure with cannibals.] 
ing. Mi 
reak, bu RS a 
th it wa: 
vere lost 


rbeat.. Some Later Friends of Meredith 


and said 
he same BY ROBERT ESMONDE SENCOURT 
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hough athe Royal Society, his wife a native of After his death in 1883, she looked 
‘aid,andGermany who had the great heart, the upon herself as the vehicle through 
dgment understanding of men, and the need for which he was manifested to the world. 
nducing providing creature comforts for them It was not until 1887 that, recover- 
1 father which mark the best German women. ing from the blow, she assumed domi- 
tht that With the one, he threw all his enthusi- nance at Wahnfried and Bayreuth. She 
|, and lasms into the exchange of ideas; in the _ radiated, she inspired, but she also com- 
him teother, he relished the sweetness and manded absolute devotion to the cause. 
he didpoodness of a woman. “A kind heart At one moment she was all woman and 
thoughiand a sympathetic soul,” he often said all French, voice and smile aloof and 
strang¢ to her, “‘are worth more than the bright- __ yet alluring; at another, her fierce will 
ees. Heest intellect.”” He shared with them a_ would be enforcing unquestioning dis- 
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rashing noble gestures, her way of moving as Wolkenstein who, as Countess Schlein- 
ld have though on clouds, her radiance, con- itz, had persuaded the Emperor Wil- 
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liam I to come to Bayreuth in 1876 to 
inaugurate the Festspiele. 

The memory of Frau Cosima de- 
lighted Meredith, and since Dr. Plim- 
mer was a musician, Meredith loved 
when with him to speak of her: it 
was with a quite special gusto he re- 
ferred to the devotion to her given by 
their common friend, Frederick Jame- 
son, who had suggested that Meredith 
should resume The Amazing Marriage* 
and to whom, when it was finished, it 
was inscribed. Jameson was an excel- 
lent musician, a devoted Wagnerian 
and had translated part of the Niebdel- 
ungen Ring. He used to take sun-baths 
in Tyrol: and Meredith delighted in 
the idea that in that condition he might 
attract the attention of Wagner’s ghost. 
Frau Cosima took him at one time for a 
reincarnation of Wagner, and his posi- 
tion with her became rather involved. 
But Meredith had no qualms for him, 
knowing him to have “legal assistance 
and the most innocent of souls.” + 

Mrs. Plimmer’s son played the vio- 
loncello and from that Meredith named 
him. His mother he called after a ve- 
randah that she built to her house in 
St. John’s Wood. He addresses his let- 
ters to her: “dearest Verandah.” And 
he was charmed to go to their house to 
hear music, and summed up, in a little 
doggerel verse like those he used to 
make for Hardman: 


To Plimmer, Verandah and Cello, 

Who shine as the green of the land, 
The thanks of a crippled old fellow. 
Though why one so lost in the yellow 

Is noticed, he can’t understand. 


Meredith was not fond of taking pres- 
ents. He would accept only if they were 
things he liked to have, and only if giv- 


*Serial in ScripneR’s MAGAZINE, 1895. 
tUnpublished letters supply the remainder of this 
material. 
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en by people who could afford to giv 
them. But Mrs. Plimmer had the knac 
of giving things to him, and his letter 
to her are full of joking gratitude. |; 
1899 he had been “thrilled and alarm 
ed by the arrival of a case of wine.’ 
“Remember,” he added, “that it is in 
gratitude stirred in me by further gift: 
but you will be honorable.” When sh 
sent him a box of apples, he wrote to he 
husband that their cheeks encourage: 
him to ruddiness. When, in 1908, sh 
sent him a lamp for his bedside, h 
wrote: 

“Why will our Verandah paint mu 
nificence which is of its nature golden 
And why pile St. John’s Wood on 
wooded Box Hill? I am overdone wit! 
gratitude. The light works excellently 
I marvel at the opportuneness of the gif 
just when I had raised the wish for it 
Let me hear how things go with th 
Frankfurt scheme. It concerns all whi 
love you. Remind the doctor of my ex 
istence and accept from me all that th: 
years can condense into assurances 0 
affection.” 

“Dearest Verandah,” he wrote on th 
shortest day of 1904, “You will be as 
tonished to hear that there was not af 
idea in my dull brain that the splendid 
rug you placed on my knees was an 
other of your presents. I thought it wa: 
meant to keep me warm while you 
were with me, and after you had gone! 
called aloud to have it sent after you.’ 

On Dec. 19, 1906, he wrote: 


“Dearest Verandah, 

“Don’t think of coming in thi 
weather. Your repeated presents have 
such an effect on gratitude that the de 
lirious old wretch has nought but a gur 
gle in his throat. I am reminded of your 
two pots of caviare, left before you lef 
us for Asia and Africa,—a terrible 
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story—who sold them to you should be 
prosecuted.” 


Three months later he was again ad- 
dressing his “dear and most serviceable 
Verandah” as a cornucopia. “‘I have the 
feeling that I stand in a shower of 
fruits,’ he wrote. ““No more or you lead 
me to think myself favored by a protect- 
ing planet.” 

And again, just before his death, he 
sends thanks through his Verandah, to 
her Cello. “Tell Robin that the gift of 
winter gloves was worth all the showers 
of cornucopia under which I have been 
smothered—excepting the grand mu- 
sic. 

3ut when Mrs. Plimmer brought him 
down a translation of Montaigne, he re- 
fused it in the same uncompromising 
tone as he refused Lady Danesfort’s of- 
fer of Norwegian egg-spoons. “I do not 
care for translations,” was all he said, 
and as soon as he saw Mrs. Plimmer 
moving, he handed the book to his nurse 
to wrap up for the giver to take back. 

For Dr. Plimmer he felt not only af- 
fection but admiration. “Give my 
love,” he wrote once, “to the champion 
of the cause of science and humanity, to 
whom thousands are looking.’”” And 
they thoroughly enjoyed the exchange 
of fiendish teasing with one another. 
With them all Meredith was thorough- 
ly at home, and allowed himself to re- 
lax. He talked to them as he talked to 
Sir James Barrie or his daughter: the let- 
ters show no trace of the strained intel- 
lectualism in which he expressed him- 
self to Mlle. de Longueuil, and he en- 
joyed the relaxation. “I like to be alone 
with the family,” he said. 


II 


When The Amazing Marriage was 
published in 1895, its author noticed 
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one review that particularly pleased 
him. It appeared in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette in a column called ““The Wares 
of Autolycus,” which often attracted 
his attention. “Poetry is the conspicuous 
secret of the book,”’ it said. “‘As in this 
great book, so in life, poetry is not hid- 
den. It is unrevealed. And there are 
mystics who aver that all the now un- 
revealed secrets of this human life are 
obvious things that we daily and igno- 
rantly use—things that we know, yet 
do not recognize.’’ The review com- 
pared Carinthia with Shakespeare’s 
Helena: it called her the “‘new Helena.” 
An undaunted spirit, Carinthia claimed 
the environment of wind and cloud 
which Meredith gave her, and though 
the book was crowded with images 
wild as the flying clouds, this wildness 
was made to serve the writer’s purpose, 
so that as a final result the readers were 
awakened, and compelled to another 
rate, and another way, of thinking them 
their own, in a stress of quickening sur- 
prise, which made them intimate with 
nature. “Always secret, always accessi- 
ble, always present, nature is the sim- 
plest thing in the most intimate book 
in the world.” 

Meredith could not resist the min- 
gling of prose of such distinction with 
an appreciation so intimately discrimi- 
nating. Here was a spirit after his own 
heart. And this spirit was the spirit of a 
woman: a woman whom, when poets 
met her, they recognized as exquisite. 
“Her presence,’’ said Mr. Le Gallienne, 
“‘radiated a peculiarly lovely serenity, 
like a twilight gay with stars.””* 

Around the name of Alice Meynell 
is the finest aroma. There was in all she 
wrote such finish and such fineness, her 
touch was so delicate and firm, that she 
will live among our classic essayists, and 


*The Romantic Nineties. 
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among her E ee were some praised by 
Ruskin and the highest. “One of the 
most charming things that a writer of 
English can achieve is the repayment of 
the united teaching, by linking their re- 
sults so exquisitely in his own practice 
that the words of the two schools shall 
be made to meet each other with a sur- 
prise and delight that shall prove them 
at once gayer strangers and sweeter 
companions than the world knew they 
were.” So she wrote of the mingling of 
Saxon and Latin in our language, and 
this charm marked her own style. A sis- 
ter of Lady Butler who painted “The 
Roll Call,”’ she was married to Mr. Wil- 
fred Meynell. Sargent has drawn her. 
She was a creature of pathos and de- 
light. There was longing in her looks 
and her features were lovely; a fine 
kindness and a fine distinction marked 
her personality. Painted by Amy Ry- 
mer, she showed to Meredith something 
sepulchral in pathos, “eyes looking out 
of the underworld, breathing of grave- 
mould,” but this was not herself. Her- 
bert Trench wrote of her, in a delight- 
ful poem, that she was, as it were, wo- 
ven of rapture. 

In her article on Duse in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Meredith had said, before 
he met her, that it reached the high- 
water mark of the literary criticism of 
our time. He detected in it what he had 
noticed in her poems “an exquisite play 
upon the finer chords, quite her own. 
Clear, compact and pregnant with rare 
thought, they attracted yet more by the 
modesty of their style. “The surprise 


coming on us from their combined 
grace of manner and sanity of thought 
is like one’s dream of what the recogni- 
tion of a new truth would be . . . she 
achieves the literary miracle of subordi- 
nating compressed choice language to 
grace of movement. 


” He counted that 
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she would one day rank as one of the 
great Englishwomen of letters. 

Such were his views of her work be- 
fore he had secured a meeting with her. 
She herself more than answered his 
hopes. Responsive as ever to the pres- 
ence of women, at the age of sixty-eight, 
crippled by lecometor ataxia, he retain- 
ed the ardor and the cothvesioem which 
found their rapturous expression in his 

oems of love. The homage of this he 
offered to Mrs. Meynell in the spring of 
1896. “I shall teach you nothing that 
can be new to such a mind as yours,” he 
wrote her, “but I shall be leaven to your 
deeper thoughts of earth and life.” By 
April she had become the most absorb- 
ing of his friends, and a letter he wrote 
to her while staying with Lady Butler 
in the Constable’s Tower at Dover Cas- 
tle tells of his delight in silent com- 
munion with her. “I think of you glad- 
ly as with your sister, drawing strength 
from sea-breezes, out of the cage of 
brick, a visible universe about you, and 
those winged eyes of yours abroad in it. 
You write of your not being a talker. | 
can find the substance I want in your 
silences, and can converse with them. 
Your plea in excuse makes me ashamed 
of my prattle. Let me tell you that my 
mind is not always with my tongue in 
the act. I do it for the sake of sociability, 
and I am well disposed either to listen 
or to worship the modest lips that have 
such golden reserves.””* 

By June he was addressing her as his 
“dearest friend,” and had found a sym- 
bol for her in an iris in his garden, gold- 
en at the heart, which he named after 
her, Alicia Czrulea. He wrote her a 
series of sonnets, to be called ““The Lady 
of the Time”’; these, however, like so 
many other of the vessels of the love and 
beauty in him, were in an after-rage de- 

*Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell. 
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stroyed: for she had demanded the re- 
turn of a handkerchief which he had 
placed beside his heart. The sonnet that 
survives compares her to the Iris: 


A stately flower in my garden grows, 

Whose color is the dawn-sky’s maiden blue; 
The loveliest to my lady’s thinking, too. 

And when the Lord of June bids her disclose 
Her very heart, all bashfully she throws 

An inner petal o’er the orange hue, 

As one last plea; submitting to his view, 

Yet virginally majestic while he glows. 

For reasons known to us we give the name 
Alicia Czrulea to that flower, 

Sweet as the Sea-born borne on the sea-wave: 
That Innocent in shame where there is no 


shame; 

That proud Reluctant; that fair slave of 
power, 

Who conquers most when she is most the 
slave. 


After 1900 the letters grow rarer, and 
occasionally admiration is exchanged 
for criticism. The lady is blamed for 
being hard on Gibbon. Although at the 
very last he wrote to Mrs. Meynell that 
his religion of life was always to be 
cheerful, gloom and loneliness often as- 
sailed him. The death of Admiral 
Maxse was the hardest blow, shaking 
his stoic philosophy. “Friends are the 
leaves of the tree of life,” he wrote, 
“and I am getting bare, fit only for cut- 
ting down.’’* 

But apart from this warm personal 
relation with Alice Meynell, the letters 
are rich in appreciations of the winds 
and sky; and they have pronounce- 
ments on literature which cannot be 
overlooked. He felt the truth of the 
Brownings’ mutual passion so strongly 
that not even the “tropical wildness of 
the amorous iterations” arrested him. 
“One sees the flower in each breast.” 
When he published his “Napoleon,” he 
sent it her “‘so that you may be under 
no complimentary compulsion to incur 


*Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell. 
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the tedium of the journey hither and 
thither for the flashing visit,—though 
I so love to see you. If you find it good- 
ish, you are the author. If otherwise, I 
am the culprit. Remember that is an 
Ode of History, which presents us with 
gross matter and I must deal it out to be 
true to the subject. I have been tempted 
by the rhetorical—History’s pitfall for 
the Muse. I have avoided this as much 
as I could even in the Portrait, where 
antithesis invited strongly and was not 
always to be shunned.” And lastly, he 
disclaims the aphorisms of Sir Austin 
Feverel as expressions of his own mind. 
“These aphorisms came in the run of 
the pen, as dramatizings of the mind of 
the System-maker. I would not have 
owned to half a dozen of them.’’* 

Sincere in all things, even to the point 
of brusqueness, he once gave a shock to 
Mrs. Meynell. When she talked of writ- 
ing a book on London, he burst at her 
with the words “‘You could not do it. It 
is beyond you.” Such words are not easy 
to accept, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if Mrs. Meynell winced. 


III 


There were three other ladies to 
whom Meredith was much attracted in 
his old age. There was first Mrs. Wal- 
ter Palmer, a lovely young creature who 
had wealth through her marriage to 
one of the partners in the well-known 
Reading firm, a lady of culture who 
would take a Schloss at Bayreuth for the 
season,—‘‘the round world’s jewel.” 
He called her “Queen Jean”’ and there 
was the warmest tone in Meredith’s let- 
ters both to her and to her husband. 

Then again there was the Duchess of 
Rutland (Lady Granby as she was 
then) who drew exquisite portraits of 


*Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell. 
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women he admired, and one of himself. 
She drew Lady Ulrica Baring, Lady Lyt- 
ton (“the sweetest of unfolding wild- 
rose buds’), her own daughter Lady 
Marjorie Manners and Lady Cromer. 
“With all the portraits of beautiful wo- 
men from your hand,” Meredith wrote 
to her, “there is more than the beauty. 
On y voit l’éme dans les traits.” And he 
was delighted with a letter that Lady 
Diana Duff-Cooper wrote to him a year 
before his death. “It showed the heart in 
the hand of the writer.”’* 

He had in those later years another 
great new friend. A daughter of a York- 
shire Peer, this young lady was an intel- 
lectual, as well as a youthful beauty. 
Meredith delighted in her, and wrote 
her brilliant letters, like those he had 
sent to Mlle. de Longueuil. He warned 
her very carefully against the egoism of 
the idealist. Just as he had said in The 
Ordeal that love of a lord was a form of 
self-love, so now he gives a warning 
against people looking at a flattering 
mirror of themselves in others. “We set 
up an ideal of the cherished object, we 
try our friends and the world by the 
standard we have raised within, sup- 
ported by pride, obscured by the pas- 
sions. But if we determine to know 
ourselves, we see that it has been open 
to us all along, that in fact we did but 
would not know, from having such an 
adoration of the ideal creature erected 
and painted by us.’’* 

The letters cover almost the same 
ground as those he had sent to his 
French friend. The story of the errant 
wife returning is repeated, and we hear 
even that the old lady who said, ““What 
are the man’s family making such a 
fuss about? My son only had her for a 
fortnight,” was an old Lady Vivian. 
Did his friend understand love? She 


*Letters. 
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had been adored by a prominent prelate 
whom she accepted and afterward jilt- 
ed. Later in life she married a member 
of a well-known family and bore him 
six daughters. She was heard to say after 
this that she had “warmed both hands 
beside the fire of life.” 

Meredith had intuitions as to her 
temperament. She had known, she must 
have known, something about love, but 
she did not confide it in him. He 
thought her capable of much liking, of 
warm liking, even wildish, but not pas- 
sion. “Passion,” he wrote to his daugh- 
ter-in-law, “is noble strength on fire.” 
And this he gave as the reason why his 
friend did not admire Diana. To do 
that, one should be more like a spinster 
of sixty whom he had once asked what 
she wanted from poetry. Turning her 
head, she shouted over her shoulder, 
“Passion.” * 

If this lady could have understood 
that, he would have admired her even 
more: 


My Lady has Diana’s brows, 
Diana’s deer-like step is hers; 

A goddess she by every sign, 
Then wherefore is she not divine? 
She has no ears, for lovers’ vows, 
For lovers’ vows she has no ears. 


It was all very well to talk of Goethe: to 
go to India for the Delhi Durbar: to 
have the sanest views of politics and 
men: to understand the best English 
prose. But it was much better to have 
one’s own happiness depending on an- 
other: 


Ask, is love divine, 

Voices all are ay. 

Question for the sign, 
There’s a common sigh. 
Would we, through our years, 
Love forego, 

Quit of scars and tears? 

Ah but no, no, no! 
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And this is the thought that came also 
to him as he looked at nature in the 
serene summer morning: 


We see in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears. 


But that, it seemed, was something 
more than he expected this brilliant 
young person to understand.* 


IV 


Admiral Maxse, until 1g01, was 
alive, was seen, was loved. But his influ- 
ence on Meredith had lessened. He and 
all his four children had allied them- 
selves to the Die-hards, and Meredith 
under the influence of Lord Morley and 
Lord Haldane was certainly not becom- 
ing less of a Radical. Speaking of him- 
self always as a Celt and not a Saxon, 
his sympathy went fully to Ireland. In 
1887 he had written on Home Rule in 
the Fortnightly and this article pleaded 
more urgently for Ireland than he had 
done in ‘the manuscript lying for years 
beside him which, as Celt and Saxon, 
was published after his death. He had 
long known Mrs. O’Shea (from whose 
bedroom Parnell escaped down a rain- 
pipe), and Dillon made much of him. 
He was the one great writer who threw 
himself into Ireland’s cause, and with 
Ireland he gulped down the Church of 
her people. 

Something of an imperialist, he was 
ruthless on jingoism. In 1896 he wrote 
for the Daily Chronicle a sonnet on the 
Jameson raid: it was called ““The Warn- 
ing.” 

We have seen mighty men ballooning high, 
And in another moment bump the ground. 
He falls: and in his measurement is found 
To count some inches o’er the common fry. 


Twas not enough to send him climbing sky, 
Yet ’twas enough above his fellows crowned, 


*Letters. Poems, see 
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Had he less panted. Let his faithful hound 
Bark at detractors. He may walk or lie. 


Concerns it most ourselves who with our 
as— 

This little Isle’s insatiable greed 

For Continents—filled to inflation burst. 

So do ripe nations into squalor pass, 

When, driven as herds by their old pirate 
thirst, 

They scorn the brain’s wild search for virtu- 
ous light. 


He was with the Liberals in their criti- 
cism of the politics which led on to the 
Boer war. He protested up to the end 
against British excesses, and as Frank 
Harris has noted, persisted all through 
that there were faults on both sides. A 
letter to the papers pleaded for mercy 
to Kritzinger when the war was over, 
but with his keenness for soldiers, and 
all their business, Meredith watched the 
exploits of the British army with intense 
interest. No one who listened to his talk 
of how Englishmen were fighting im- 
agined him anything but a patriot. It 
wrung his heart that they should fall in 
a war not unquestionab sly necessary. 

He had indeed taken up from Maxse 
one idea. It was the need of training the 
people for military service. He was he art 
and soul for consc ription, as he was for 
a national training in boxing. Foresee- 
ing a contest with Germany, he thought 
it Vitally necessary that E ngl: ind shoulc 1 
in no way be taken by surprise. Maxse’s 
ideas were all passed on to Lord Hal- 
dane. 

“I came to know him soon after I 
entered Parliament,” wrote Lord Hal- 
dane, “‘and he was very good to me, in- 
viting me to come and dine with him 
whenever I pleased and bring some one. 
I was accompanied on one occasion by 
Asquith, on another by Grey, on a third 


by John Dillon, on a fourth by Lloyd 


*Frank Harris, Contemporary Portraits. 
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George, on a fifth by Lord French. On 
the latter occasion the distinguished 
general and the distinguished author 
got into a violent controversy about the 
disposition of troops at the battle of 
Magenta,—Meredith certain that he 
knew, and French equally certain that 
he was quite ignorant. At last, French 
having said that no one with any mili- 
tary knowledge could have imagined 
that at that stage a whole division could 
have been brought up to the point which 
Meredith thought, Meredith retorted, 
‘General, I have observed that Cavalry 
leaders however distinguished are bad 
judges of the operations of mixed 
troops.’ ”’ At this point Lord Haldane 
hastily ordered the motor, and took the 
General back to Aldershot. 

On another occasion Lord Haldane 
was staying at Durdans, and Lord Rose- 
bery asked him whether there was any- 
where he would like to drive. Haldane 
asked whether Rosebery would drive 
over to meet Meredith. When they got 
to Box Hill, they were told that he was 
walking in the wood. “We went there 
and came upon him,” wrote Lord Hal- 
dane, “and I made two great men 
known. But I never saw two great per- 
sonalities become suddenly and without 
reason so antipathetic to each other in so 
short a time. Ever after that Rosebery 
and Meredith were most critical of each 
other in their conversation with me.” 

Meredith stayed with Haldane both in 
London and at Cloan. As he waited for 
the train on the station at Auchterarder, 
amazed railwaymen listened to a thun- 
derous descant on the scheme of the 
universe. Meredith and the old Presby- 
terian minister at Cloan delighted in 
one another; as Meredith gave himself 
up to his exuberance, the minister 
would smile and pat him on the arm 
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with the words: “‘Ye’re still but a lad. 
die.”’* 
V 


Mr. Frank Harris was not the least o! 
Meredith’s admirers. The two were in 
vited to dine together in Elvaston Place 
and conversation went on until late i: 
the night. In the morning, his hostes 
pointed out that for once he had met; 
talker who outdid him in loquacity; hi 
answer rolled off his tongue: 

“But I was sober, my dear.” 

Mr. Harris was a great friend ¢ 
Oscar Wilde who was himself a dis 
criminating appraiser of Meredith’ 
brilliance. No one who lived in Englané 
in the early ‘nineties could ignor 
Wilde. Arriving at Oxford while Rus 
kin was a professor there, this unctuou: 
erudite and altogether elaborate youn; 
man immediately attracted question 
and in some cases awoke emotion. Th 
elderly Pater, who was generally s 
tranquil and so silent, had once knelt 
white with passion, and kissed his hand 
And Wilde had made an epigram 
“One resists everything except tempt: 
tion.” 

When he was in Paris, this youn; 
man met everybody from Victor Hug 
to Verlaine and M. Bourget. In Lon 
don, he showed that he had a genius fo 
pose. Of philosophy he had none, ani 
he wanted none. His aim was to be a 
esthete: to use his intellect to give : 
novel and delicious outline to rare ex 
periences, and so to express himself a 
to make an exquisite sensation. He cre 
ated the world of Patience, where no 
only young women but young met 
would “cling passionately to one ap 
other and think of faint lilies.” And # 
afternoon parties the tea grew coli 


*Lord Haldane’s unpublished papers. 
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while the guests admired the form and 
pattern of their cups. ““He seldom had 
very much to say,” M. Maurois has 
written, “but he said it with such grace 
and charm.”’* 

Now and again he did have some- 
thing to say. For, when all is said, Wilde 
was not only a poseur but a genius. He 
said some admirable things in literary 
criticism. He had written in the Fort- 
nightly in 1891 that Meredith was an 
incomparable artist: “To him belongs 
philosophy in fiction. His people not 
merely live, but they live in thought. 
One can see them from myriad points 
of view. They are suggestive. There is 
soul in them and around them. They 
are interpretive and symbolic. And he 
who made them, those wonderful 
quickly moving figures, made them for 
his own pleasure, and has never asked 
the public what they wanted, has never 
cared to know what they wanted, has 
never allowed the public to dictate to 
him or to influence him, in any way, 
but has gone on intensifying his own 
personality and producing his own in- 
dividual work. At first none came to 
him. That did not matter. Then the 
few came to him. That did not change 
him. The many have come now. He is 
still the same. He is an incomparable 
novelist.” Of his style Wilde had al- 
ready written: “Meredith had planted 
round his garden a hedge full of thorns 
and red with wonderful roses.”’+ 

Such a novelist could not but meet 
such a critic. They were invited togeth- 
er to stay with the Walter Palmers at 
Reading in a large house-party, and Mrs. 
Jopling-Rowe, who was there also, had 
a photograph in which the two men ap- 
peared. Meredith of course appreciated 


*André Maurois, Etudes Anglaises. 
tNineteenth Century, Jan., 1889. 
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Wilde’s brilliance: but between the fig- 
ure of the one, now puffed and sensual, 
and the austere beauty of the other’s 
face lined with its silver hair, there was 
a contrast which meant opposing atti- 
tudes toward life. The ideal of the one 
was experience: of the other it was high 
strenuousness.* 

When Wilde’s disaster came, there 
were, in spite of Punch, not a few in- 
tellectuals who looked upon his sen- 
tence as brutal. Inquiries were made, 
and it was found that the Government 
of the time was disposed to take into ac- 
count the judgment of the intellectuals 
of England, whatever that might be. 
Frank Harris took up Wilde’s case. He 
found that if Meredith (now Tenny- 
son’s successor as head of the Society of 
Authors) and a few others would ad- 
dress the Government in the prisoner’s 
favor, his sentence might be remitted. 
Meredith, however, peremptorily re- 
fused. The issue seemed to him a central 
one in life. And Meredith was as inex- 
orable as in the case of his first wife. 
“Abnormal sensuality in a leader of 
men,” he said, “should be punished 
with severity: all greatness is based on 
morality.”’ But if, at that period, the im- 
morality had been a woman’s, and this 
woman had been beautiful or witty, his 
judgment would perhaps have been 
more merciful.t 


VI 


After the death of his second wife, 
Meredith found his closest companion 
in his daughter. He delighted in seeing 
her grow up, and come out into the 
world. And the world was gracious to 
her. All the details of her movements 


*Louisa Jopling-Rowe, Memoirs. S. M. Ellis, 
George Meredith. 


tFrank Harris, Contemporary Portraits. 
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interested him. But not long after she 
had grown up she married Mr. Henry 
Parkman Sturgis, a widower of Ameri- 
can parentage who lived at Givons 
Grove near Leatherhead. This was in 
1894. His son had already in 1892 mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Elliot, the daugh- 
ter of his friend, Mrs. Lewin, of Park- 
hurst on Leith Hill. 

The departure of his son and daugh- 
ter from Box Hill threw Meredith back 
more and more into the company of his 
servants, to whose society he had never 
been insensible. The choicest of his epi- 
grams and the most opulent of his fan- 
cies descended upon their heads like 
rain upon the earth. 

If he wanted his housemaid to take 
away an empty wine-bottle, he would 
address this sort of speech to her: 

“Mary, you behold here a body from 
which the soul has departed. A body 
without a soul! Mark it there empty 
and useless, of no value to gods or men. 
Once full of genial fire, golden warmth 
for heart and brain, alive with inspiring 
ichor, Hymettean fount of noble talk 
and soaring thought, the elixir of wit, 
making of man’s dull brain a thing of 
magic and dreams, lifting our dull mor- 
tality into the highest heaven of inven- 
tion! But behold it now, a hollow echo- 
ing shell, a forlorn cadaver, its divine 
life all poured out of it, no laughter in 
it, no wisdom, no human kindness in it, 
any more forever. What shall be done 
with it, Mary? A body from which the 
soul is departed. What do we do with 
such? What is there to be done, but to 
bury it out of sight of gods and men, 
mournful reminder of feasts that are at 
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end and dimming candles. Mary, re. 


move the bottle.’’* 

He was never unconscious of servants, 
and in addressing the cook, he would 
begin a sentence on the spices of Arabia 
that went through equally many involu. 
tions of gorgeousness, eloquence ani 
congestion. And the mystified woman 
could only ask “What does the maste: 
mean ?”’ And Cole, the gardener, would 
reply, “He means put less pepper in th 
soup, you fool.’’ Like other lovers o/ 
Meredith, he saw something perfectl 
practical in the sentences that to other 
were insoluble. Cole was Meredith’ 
stand-by from 1878 to the arrival of hi 
nurse, Bessy Nicholls. The great mar 
gave him several of his books and wrot 
in one, “A good servant cancels the 
name of master.’’ Cole, knowing hi 
master’s friends, was his defense agains 


the importunate. No one who lived ir , 


close association with George Meredit! 
could be immune from his bursts 
anger, but Cole stayed with him till th 
end and was not ignored. “I have some 
thing of a great power and I must us 
it: 1 can put a glass to men’s chests, an 
see what is working inside.” Such wa 
the novelist’s account of himself to hi 
gardener. 

The gardener never quite forgave an 
other being put in his place. But Bess 
Nicholls was also a devoted attendant 
and did much to make his last cripple 
years endurable. To each, Meredith gav 
as a legacy manuscripts of his novels. 

Cole’s own comment on their rel 
tion was: “There warn’t a happier ma 
ter and man in the whole kingdom.” 


*R. Le Gallienne, The Romantic Nineties. 
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a ST Se eB 


A Farewell to Arms 


BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

Tue quiet beautiful Italian country is contaminated by war. The dust raised 
by marching men has deadened the leaves of the trees. Arrtille ry fire has levelled 
forests and illumines the night sky with ominous lightning. 

The officers of an Italian ambulance unit, living i ina ple asant town less than a 
mile from the fighting, find their principal amusement with the girls in the house 
reserved for officers or in baiting the priest in the mess. A young American lieu- 
tenant, the narrator, is introduced to an English volunteer nurse, Catherine Bark- 
ley, by his roommate an Italian doctor, Rinaldi. Catherine had “ engaged for 
eight years to a young Britisher who was killed in the Somme. He had wanted to 
marry. She had refused. She carried his stick about with her. “‘He could have had 
anything he wanted if I would hi ive known. I would have married him or any- 
thing. I know all about it now.’ ’ Frederic Henry makes advances and is rebuffed 
because she resents the “‘nurse’s evening-off”’ aspect of the love-making. She is im- 
mediately sorry and allows him to kiss her. The American, angry, continues the 
game of love, thinking Catherine perhaps a little mad. 

The war intervenes. An offensive begins. The ambulances go to the front. 
The war seems grim, crude, mismanaged, pursued without enthusiasm or cour- 
age. The lieutenant seeks food for his 1 men, and as they sit eating cold spaghetti 
and cheese, a trench mortar shell kills one of the drivers and seriously wounds 

the lieutenant. 


X 





n the ward at the field hospital they 
told me a visitor was coming to see 
me in the afternoon. It was a hot 

day and there were many flies in the 
room. My orderly had cut paper into 
strips and tied the strips to a stick to 
make a brush that swished the flies 
away. I watched them settle on the ceil- 
ing. When he stopped swishing and fell 
asleep they came down and I blew them 
away and finally covered my face with 
my hands and slept too. It was very hot 
and when I woke my legs itched. I 
waked the orderly and he poured min- 
eral water on the ‘dressings. That made 
the bed damp and cool. Those of us that 
were awake talked across the ward. The 
afternoon was a quiet time. In the 
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morning they came to each bed in turn, 
three men nurses and a doctor and pick- 
ed you up out of bed and carried you 
into the dressing room so that the beds 
could be made while we were having 
our wounds dressed. It was not a pleas- 
ant trip to the dressing room and I did 
not know until later that beds could be 
made with men in them. My orderly 
had finished pouring water and the bed 
felt cool and lovely and I was telling 
him where to scratch on the soles of my 
feet against the itching when one of the 
doctors brought in Rinaldi. He came in 
very fast and bent down over the bed 
and kissed me. I saw he wore gloves. 
“How are you, baby? How do you 
feel? I bring you this—” It was a bot- 
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tle of cognac. The orderly brought a 
chair and he sat down, “‘and good news. 
You will be decorated. They want to 
get you the medaglia d’argento but per- 
haps they can get only the bronze.’ 

‘What for?” 

“Because you are gravely wounded. 
They say if you can prove you did any 
heroic act you can get the silver. Other- 
wise it will be the bronze. Tell me ex- 
actly what happened. Did you do any 
heroic act?” 

“No,” I said. “I was blown up while 
we were eating cheese.” 

“Be serious. You must have done 
something heroic either before or after. 
Remember carefully.” 

I did not.” 

“Didn't you carry anybody on your 
back ? Gordini says you carried several 
people on your back but the medical 
major at the first post declares it is im- 
possible. He has to sign the proposition 
for the citation.” 

I didn’t carry anybody. I couldn’t 
move. 

“That doesn’t matter,” 

He took off his gloves. 

“I think we can get you the silver. 
Didn’t you refuse to be medically aided 
before the others?” 

“Not very firmly.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Look how you 
are wounded. Look at your valorous 
conduct in asking to go always to the 
first line. Besides the operation was 
successful.” 

“Did they cross the river all right.” 

“Enormously. They take nearly a 
thousand prisoners. It’s in the bulletin. 
Didn’t you see it?” 

“No.” 

“Tl bring i it to you. It is a successful 
coup de main.’ 

“How is everything?” 


“Splendid. We are all splendid. 


said Rinaldi. 
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Everybody is proud of you. Tell me jus 
exactly how it happened. I am positiy 
you will get the silver. Go on tell m« 
Tell me all about it.”” He paused an 
thought. “Maybe you will get an Eng 
lish medal too. There was an Englis 
there. I'll go and see him and ask ith 
will recommend you. He ought to | 
able to do something. Do you suff 
much? Have a drink. “Orderly, go get 
corkscrew. Oh, you should see what 
did in the removal of three metres « 


small intestine and better now tha 


ever. It is one for the Lancet. You d 
me a translation and I will send it to th 
Lancet. Every day I am better. Po 
dear baby, how do you feel? Where 
that damn corkscrew? You are so bray 
and quiet I forget you are suffering.” H 
slapped his glove on the edge of the be 

“Here is the corkscrew, Signor Tr 
nente,’’ the orderly said. 

“Open the bottle. Bring a glas 
Drink that, Baby. How is your poe 
head? I looked at your papers. Yi 
haven’t any fracture. That major at th 
first post was a hog butcher. I woul 
take you and never hurt you. I nev. 
hurt anybody. I learn how to do i 
Every day I learn to do things smooth 
and better. You must forgive me f 
talking so much, Baby. Iam very mov 
to see you badly wounded. There, drin 
that. It’s good. It cost fifteen lira. | 
ought to be good. Five stars. After 
leave here I'll go see that English an 
he’ll get you an English medal.” 

“They don’t give them like that.” 

“You are so modest. I will send th 
liaison officer. He can handle the Eng 
lish.” 

“Have you seen Miss Barkley?” 

“TI will bring her here. I will go no 
and bring her here.” 

“Don’t go,” I said. “Tell me abot 
Gorizia. How are the girls?” 
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“There are no girls. For two weeks 
now they haven’t changed them. I 
don’t go there any more. It is disgrace- 
ful. They aren ’t girls; they are old war 
comrades.” 

“You don’t go at all?” 

“I just go to see if there is anything 

new. I stop by. They all ask for you. It 
is a disgrace that they should stay so 
long that they become friends.” 

“Maybe girls don’ t want to go to the 
front any more.’ 

“Of course they do. They have plenty 
of girls. It is just bad administration. 
They are keeping them for the pleasure 
of dugout hiders in the rear. 

“Poor Rinaldi,” I said. “‘All alone 
at the war with no new girls.” 

Rinaldi poured himself another glass 
of the cognac. 

“T don’t think it will hurt you, baby. 
_ take it.” 

I drank the cognac and felt it warm 
all the — down. Rinaldi poured an- 
other glass. He was quieter now. He 
held up the glass. “To your valorous 
wounds. To the silver medal. Tell me, 
Baby, when you lie here all the time in 
the hot weather, don’t you get excited ?”” 

“Sometimes.” 

“I can’t imagine lying 
would go crazy.” 

“You are crazy.” 

“I wish you were back. No one to 
come in at night from adventures. 
No one to make fun of. No one to lend 
me money. No blood brother and 
room mate. Why do you get yourself 
wounded ?” 

“You can make fun of the priest.’ 

“That priest. It isn’t me that makes 
fun of him. It is the c aptain. I like him. 
If you must have a priest have that 


like that. 


priest. He’s coming to see you. He 
makes big preparations.” 


“T like him.” 
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“Oh, I knew it. Sometimes I think 
you and he are a little that way, you 
know.” 

“No you don’t.” 

“Yes I do sometimes. 
way.” 

“Oh, go to hell.” 

He stood up and put on his gloves. 

“Oh, I love to tease you, baby. With 
your priest and your English girl and 
really you are just like me underneath.” 

“No I’m not.” 

“Yes we are. You are really an Ital- 
ian. All fire and smoke and nothing in- 
side. You only pretend to be American. 
We are brothers and we love 
other.” 

“Be good while I’m gone,” I said. 

“I will send Miss Barkley. You are 
better with her without me. You are 
purer and sweeter.” 

“Oh, go to hell.” 

"= will send her. Your lovely cool 
goddess. English goddess. My 
what would a man do with a woman 
like that except worship her? What else 
is an English woman good for?” 

“You are an ignorant foul-mouthed 
Dago.” 

“A what?” 

“An ignorant wop.” 

Wop. You are a 
wop. 

“You are ignorant. Stupid,” I saw 
that word pricked him and kept on. 
“Uninformed. Inexperienced, stupid 
from inexperience. = 

“Truly? > I tell you something about 
your good women. Your god lesses. All 
your god lesses. ° e ay 

“Don't get angry.” 

“I’m not angry.” 

“You were sweet to tell me.” 

“We won't quarrel, baby. I love you 
too much. But don’t be a fool.’ 

“No. I'll be wise like you.” 


A little that 


each 


God, 


frozen faced— 
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‘Don’t be angry, baby. Laugh. Take 
a drink. I must go really.” 

“You're a good old boy.” 

‘“‘Now you see. Underneath we are 
the same. We are war brothers. Kiss me 
good-by.” 

“You're sloppy.’ 

“No. I am just more affectionate.” 

I felt his breath come toward me. 
“Good-by. I come to see you again 
soon.” His breath went away. “I won’t 
kiss you if you don’t want. I'll send your 
English girl. Good-by, baby. The co- 
gnac is under the bed. Get well soon.” 

He was gone. 


XI 


It was dusk when the priest came. 
They had brought the soup and after- 
ward taken away the bowls and I was 
lying looking at the rows of beds and 
out the window at the treetop that 
moved a little in the evening breeze. 
The breeze came in through the win- 
dow and it was cooler with the evening. 
The flies were on the ceiling now and 
on the electric light bulbs that hung on 
wires. The lights were only turned on 
when some one was brought in at night 
or when something was being done. It 
made me feel very young to have the 
dark come after the dusk and then re- 
main. It was like being put to bed after 

early supper. The orderly came down 
between the beds and stopped. Some 
one was with him. It was the priest. He 
stood there small, brown faced, and 
embarrassed. 

“How do you do?”’ he asked. He put 
some packages down by the bed on the 
floor. 

“All right, Father.” 

He sat down in the chair that had 
been brought for Rinaldi and looked 
out of the window embarrassedly. I no- 
ticed his face looked very tired. 
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“I can only stay a minute,” he said 
“Tt is late.” 

“Tt’s not late. How is the mess?” 

He smiled. “I am still a great joke, 
he sounded tired too. ““Thank God the) 
are all well.” j 


“I am so glad you are all right,”” he 
said. “I hope you don’t suffer.’” He 


seemed very tired and | was not used t 
seeing him tired. 

“Not any more.” 

“I miss you at the mess.” 


“I wish I were there. I always en 


joyed our talking.” 

“I brought you a few little things, 
he said. He picked up the packages 
“This is mosquito netting. 
bottle of vermouth. 
mouth? These are English papers.”’ 

“Please open them.” 

He was pleased and undid them. | 
held the mosquito netting in my hands 
The vermouth he held up for me to se: 
and then put it on the floor beside the 
bed. I held up one of the sheaf of Eng. 
lish papers. I could read the head-line: 
by turning it so the half light from the 
window was on it. It was the News o! 
the World. 

“The others are 
said. 

“It will be a great hi ippiness to read 
them. Where did you get them ?”’ 

“T sent for them to Mestre. 
have more.’ 

“You were very good to come, Fa 
ther. Will you dink 3 1 glass of ver 
mouth ?” 

“Thank you. You keep it. It’s for 
you. ag 

“No, drink a gl ass.” 

“All right. 1 will bring you more 
then.” 

The orderly brought the glasses and 
opened the bottle. He broke off the 
cork and the end had to be shoved 
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down into the bottle. I could see the 
priest was disappointed but he said, 
“That’s all right. It’s no matter.” 

‘‘Here’s to your health, Father.” 
“To your better health.” 

Afterward he held the glass in his 
hand and we looked at one another. 
Sometimes we talked and were good 
friends but to-night it was difficult. 

“What’s the matter, Father? You 
seem very tired.” 

“TI am tired but I have no right to 
be.” 

“It’s the heat.” 

“No. This is only the Spring. I feel 
very low.” 

“You have the war disgust.” 

“No. But I hate the war.” 

“T don’t enjoy it,” I said. He shook 
his head and looked out of the window. 

“You do not mind it. You do not see 
it. You must forgive me. I know you 
are wounded.” 

“That is an accident.” 

“Stull even wounded you do not see 
it. I can tell. I do not see it myself but 
I feel it a little.” 

“When I was wounded we were talk- 
ing about it. Passini was talking.” 

The priest put down the glass. He 
was thinking about something else. 

“I know them because I am like they 
are, he said. 

“You are different though.” 

“But really I am like they are.’ 
“The officers don’t see anything. 
“Some of them do. Some are very 

delicate and feel worse than any of us.” 

“They are mostly different.” 

“It is not education or money. It is 
something else. Even if they had edu- 
cation or money men like Passini would 
not wish to be officers. I would not be 
an officer.” 

“You rank as an officer. I am an of- 
ficer.”” 
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““T am not really. You are not even an 
Italian. You are a foreigner. But you 
are nearer the officers than you are to 
the men.” 

“What is the difference ? 

“I cannot say it easily. There are peo- 
ple who wouk { make war. In this coun- 
try there are many like that. There are 
other people who would not make 
war. 

‘But the first ones make them do it.” 

a 

“And I help them.” 

“You are a foreigner. You are a pa- 
triot.” 

“And the ones who would not make 
war? ? Can they stop it? , 

“IT do not know.’ 

He looked out of the window again. 
I watched his face. 

“Have they ever been able to stop 
it?” 

“They are not organized to stop 
things and when they get organized 
their le: ders sell them out. 

“Then it’s hopeless ?’ 

“It is never hopeless. But sometimes 
I cannot hope. I try always to hope but 
sometimes I cannot.” 

“Maybe the war will be over.” 

—_ hope so.” 

“What will you do then?” 

“If it is possible I will return to the 
Abruzzi.’ 

His brown face was suddenly 
happy. 

“You love the Abruzzi!”’ 

“Yes I love it very much.” 

“You ought to go there then.’ 

“I would be too h: appy. If I could live 
there and love God and serve Him.’ 

“And be respected,” I said. 

“Yes and be respected. Why not?” 

“No reason not. You should be re- 
S$ rected.” 

“It does not matter. But there in my 


very 
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country it is understood that a man may 
love God. It is not a dirty joke.” 

“T understand.” 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“You understand but you do not 
love God.” 

“No. »”» 

“You do not love Him at all? 
asked. 

“IT am afraid of Him in the night 
sometimes.” 

“You should love Him.” 

“T don’t love much.”’ 

“Yes,” he said. “You do. What you 
tell me about in the nights. That is not 
love. That is only passion and lust. 
When you love you wish to do things 
for. You wish to sacrifice for. You wish 
to serve.” 

I don’t love.” 

“You will. I know you will. Then 
you will be happy.” 

“T’m happy. I’ve always been happy.” 

“It is another thing. You cannot 
know about it unless you have it.” 

“Well,” I said, “if I ever get it I will 
tell you.” 

“TI stay too long and talk too much.” 
He was worried that he really did. 

“No. Don’t go. How about loving 
women. If I really loved some woman 
would it be like that ?”’ 

“IT don’t know about that. 
loved any woman.” 

“What about your mother ?” 

“Yes I must have loved my mother.” 

“Did you always love God?” 

“Ever since I was a little boy.” 

Well,” I said. I did not know 
what to say. “You are a fine boy,” I 
said. 

“T am a boy,” 
me father.” 
“That’s politeness.” 
He smiled. 

“IT must go, really,” 


” he 


never 


he said. “But you call 


he said. ““You 
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do not want me for anything ?”’ he ask- 
ed hopefully. 

“No. Just to talk.” 

“I will take your greetings to the 
mess.” 

“Thank you for the many fine pres- 
ents. 

“Nothing.” 

“Come and see me again.” 

“Yes. Good-by.” He patted my hand. 

“So long,” I said in dialect. 

“Ciaou,’’ he repeated. 

It was dark in the room and the or- 
derly, who had sat by the foot of the 
bed, got up and went out with him. | 
liked him very much and I hoped he 
would get back to the Abruzzi some 
time. He had a rotten life in the mess 
and he was fine about it but I thought 
how he would be in his own country. 
At Capracotta, he had told me, there 
were trout in the stream below the 
town. It was forbidden to play the flute 
at night. When the young men serenad- 
ed only the flute was forbidden. Why, 
I had asked. Because it was bad for the 
girls to hear the flute at night. The 
peasants all called you Don and when 
you met them they took off their hats. 
His father hunted every day and stop- 
ped to eat at the houses of the peasants. 
They were always honored. For a for- 
eigner to hunt he must present a certif- 
cate that he had never been arrested. 
There were bears on the Gran Sasso 
D'Italia but it was a long way. Aquila 
was a fine town. It was cool i in the sum- 
mer at night and the Spring in Abruzzi 
was the most beautiful in Italy. But 
what was lovely was the fall to go hunt- 
ing through the chestnut woods. Th 
birds were all good because they fed on 
grapes and you never took a lunch be- 
cause the peasants were always honored 
if you would eat with them at their 
houses. After a while I went to sleep. 
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XII 


The room was long, with windows 
on the right hand side and a door at the 
far end that went into the dressing- 
room. The row of beds that mine was 1n 
faced the windows and another row, 
under the windows, faced the wall. If 
you lay on your left side you could see 
the dressing- room door. There was an- 
other door at the far end that people 
sometimes came in by. If any one were 
going to die they put a screen around 
the bed so you could not see him die 
but only the shoes and puttees of doc- 
tors and men nurses showed under the 
bottom of the screen and sometimes at 
the end there would be whispering. 
Then the priest would come out from 
behind the screen and afterward the 
men nurses would go back behind the 
screen to come out again carrying the 
one who was dead with a blanket over 
him, down the corridor between the 
beds and some one folded the screen 
and took it away. 

That morning the major in charge 
of the ward asked me if I felt that I 
could travel the next day. I said I could. 
He said then they would ship me out 
early in the morning. He said I would 
be better off making the trip now be- 
fore it got too hot. 

When they lifted you up out of bed 
to carry you into the dressing-room you 
could look out of the window and see 
the new graves in the garden. A soldier 
sat outside the door that opened onto 
the garden making crosses and painting 
on them the names, rank, and regiment 
of the men who were buried in the gar- 
den. He also ran errands for the w rard 
and in his spare time made me a ciga- 
rette lighter out of an empty Austrian 
rifle cartridge. The doctors were very 
nice and seemed very capable. They 
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were anxious to ship me to Milan 
where there were better X-ray facilities 
and where, after the operation, I could 
take mechanico-therapy. I wanted to 
go to Milan too. They wanted to get us 
all out and back as far as possible be- 
cause all the beds were needed for the 
offensive, when it should start. 

The night before I left the field hos- 
pital Rinaldi came in to see me with the 
major from our mess. They said that I 
would go to an American hospital in 
Milan that had just been installed. 
Some American ambulance units were 
to be sent down and this hospital would 
look after them and any other Ameri- 
cans on service in Italy. There were 
many in the Red Cross. The States had 
deciared war on Germany but not on 
Austria. 

The Italians were sure America 
would declare war on Austria too and 
they were very excited about any Amer- 
icans coming down, even the Red 
Cross. They asked me if I thought Pres- 
ident Wilson would declare war on 
Austria and I said it was only a matter 
of days. I did not know what we had 
against Austria but it seemed logical 
that they should declare war on her if 
they did on Germany. They asked me if 
we would declare war on Turkey. I said 
that was doubtful. Turkey, I said, was 
our national bird but the joke translated 
so badly and they were so puzzled and 
suspicious that I said yes, we would 
probably declare war on Turkey. And 
on Bulgaria? We had drunk several 
glasses of brandy and I said yes, by God, 
on Bulgaria too and on Japan. But, they 
said, Japan i is an ally of England. You 
can’t trust the bloody E nglish. The Jap- 
anese want Hawaii, | said. Where is 
Hawaii? It isin the Pacific Ocean. Why 
do the Japanese want it? They don’t 
really want it, I said. That is all talk. 
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The Japanese are a wonderful little 
people fond of dancing and light wines. 
Like the French, said the major. We 
will get Nice and Savoia from the 
French. We will get Corsica and all the 
Adriatic coast line, Rinaldi said. Italy 
will return to the splendors of Rome, 
said the major. I don’t like Rome, I 
said. It is hot and full of fleas. You 
don’t like Rome? Yes, I love Rome. 
Rome is the mother of nations. I will 
never forget Romulus suckling the Ti- 
ber. What? Nothing. Let’s all go to 
Rome. Let’s go to Rome to-night and 
never come back. Rome is a beautiful 
city, said the major. The mother and 
father of nations, I said. Roma is femi- 
nine, said Rinaldi. It cannot be the fa- 
ther. Who is the father, then, the Holy 
Ghost? Don’t blaspheme. I wasn’t blas- 
pheming, I was asking for information. 
You are drunk, baby. Who made me 
drunk ? I made you drunk, said the ma- 
jor. I made you drunk because I love 
you and because America is in the war. 
Up to the hilt, I said. You go away in 
the morning, baby, Rinaldi said. To 
Rome, I said. No, to Milan. To Milan, 
said the major, to the Crystal Palace, to 
the Cova, to Campari’s, to Biffis, to the 
galleria. You lucky boy. To the Gran 
Italia I said, where I will borrow money 
from George. To the Scala, said Rinaldi. 
You will go to the Scala. Every night, I 
said. You won’t be able to afford it 
every night, said the major. The tickets 
are very expensive. 

I will draw a sight draft on my grand- 
father, I said. A what? A sight draft. 
He has to pay or I go to jail. Mr. Cun- 
ningham at the bank does it. I live by 
sight drafts. Can a grandfather jail a 
patriotic grandson who is dying that 
Italy may live ? Live the American Gari- 
baldi, said Rinaldi. Avviva the sight 
drafts, I said. We must be quiet, said the 
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major. Already we have been asked 
many times to be quiet. Do you go to- 
morrow really, Federico? He goes to 
the American hospital I tell you, Rinal- 
di said. To the beautiful nurses. Not the 
nurses with beards of the field hospital. 
Yes, yes, said the major, I know he goes 
to the American hospital. I don’t mind 
their beards, I said. If any man wants to 
raise a beard let him. Why don’t you 
raise a beard Signor Maggiore? It could 
not go in a gas mask. Yes it could. Any- 
thing can goin a gas mask. I’ve vomited 
into a gas mask. Don’t be so loud, baby, 
Rinaldi said. We all know you have 
been at the front. Oh, you fine baby, 
what will I do while you are gone? We 
must go, said the major. This becomes 
sentimental. Listen, I have a surprise for 
you. Your English. You know? The 
English you go to see every night at their 
hospital ? She is going to Milan too. She 
goes with another to be at the American 
hospital. They have not got nurses yet 
from America. I talked to-day with the 
head of their reparto. They have too 
many women here at the front. They 
send some back. How do you like that, 
baby? All right. Yes? You go to live 
in a big city and have your English 
there to cuddle you. Why don’t I get 
wounded? Maybe you will, I said. We 
must go, said the major. We drink and 
make noise and disturb Federico. Don’t 
go. Yes, we must go. Good-by. Good 
luck. Many things. Ciaou, Ciaou, Ciaou. 
Come back quickly, baby. Rinaldi kiss- 
ed me. You smell of lysol. Good-by, 
baby. Good-by. Many things. The ma- 
jor patted my shoulder. They tiptoed 
out. I found I was quite drunk but 
went to sleep. 


The next day in the morning we left 
for Milan and arrived forty-eight hours 
later. It was a bad trip. We were side 
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tracked for a long time this side of 
Mestre and children came and peeked 
in. I got a little boy to go for a bottle of 
cognac but he came back and said he 
could only get grappa. I told him to get 
it and when it came I gave him the 
change and the man beside me and I 
got drunk and slept until past Vicenza 
where I woke up and was very sick on 
the floor. It did not matter because the 
man on that side had been very sick on 
the floor several times before. After- 
ward I thought { could not stand the 
thirst and in the yards outside of Ve- 
rona I called to a soldier who was walk- 
ing up and down beside the train and 
he got me a drink of water. I woke 
Georgetti, the other boy who was 
drunk, and offered him some water. 
He said to pour it on his shoulder and 
went back to sleep. The soldier would 
not take the penny I offered him and 
brought me a pulpy orange. I sucked on 
that and spit out the pith and watched 
the soldier pass up and down past a 
freight-car outside and after a while the 
train gave a jerk and started. 


XIII 


We got into Milan early in the morn- 
ing and they unloaded us in the freight- 
yard. An ambulance took me to the 
American hospital. Riding in the am- 
bulance on a stretcher I could not tell 
what part of town we were passing 
through but when they unloaded the 
stretcher 1 saw a market-place and an 
open wine shop with a girl sweeping 
out. They were watering the street and 
it smelled of the early morning. They 
put the stretcher down and went in. 
The porter came out with them. He had 
gray mustaches, wore a doorman’s cap 
and was in his shirt sleeves. The stretch- 
er would not go into the elevator and 
they discussed whether it was better to 
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lift me off the stretcher and go up in 
the elevator or carry the stretcher up the 
stairs. I listened to them discussing it. 
They decided on the elevator. They lift- 
ed me from the stretcher. “Go easy,” I 
said. “Take it softly.” 

In the elevator we were crowded and 
as my legs bent the pain was very bad. 
“Straighten out the legs,” I said. 

“We can’t, Signor Tenente. There 
isn’t room.” The man who said this had 
his arm around me and my arm was 
around his neck. His breath came in 
my face metallic with garlic and red 
wine. 

“Be gentle,” the other man said. 
Ww ho i isn’t gentle.” 

“Be gentle, I say,” the man with my 
feet repeated. 

I saw the doors of the elevator closed, 
and the grill shut and the fourth-floor 
button pushed by the porter. The por- 
ter looked worried. The elevator rose 
slowly. 

“Heavy?” I 
garlic. 

“Nothing,” he said. His face was 
sweating and he grunted. The elevator 
rose steadily and stopped. The man 
holding the feet opened the door and 
stepped out. We were on a balcony. 
There were several doors with brass 
knobs. The man carrying the feet push- 
ed a button that rang a bell. We heard 
it inside the doors. No one came. Then 
the porter came up the stairs. 

“Where are they?” the 
bearers asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the porter. 
“They sleep down-stairs.”” 

“Get somebody.” 

The porter rang the bell, then 
knocked on the door, then he opened 
the door and went in. When he came 
back there was an elderly woman wear- 
ing glasses with him. Her hair was 
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loose and half falling and she wore a 
nurse’s dress. 

“T can’t understand,” she said. “I 
can’t understand Italian.” 

“I can speak English,” I said. “They 
want to put me somewhere.” 

“None of the rooms are ready. There 
isn’t any patient expected.”’ She tucked 
at her hair and looked at me near-sight- 
edly. 

“Show them any room where they 
can put me.” 

“I don’t know,” she said. ““There’s 
no patient expected. I couldn’t put you 
in just any room.” 

“Any room will do,” I said. Then to 
the porter in Italian, “Find an empty 
room. 

“They are all empty,” said the por- 
ter. “You are the first patient.”’ He held 
his cap in his hand and looked at the 
elderly nurse. 

“For Christ’s sweet sake take me to 
some room.” The pain had gone on and 
on with the legs bent and I could feel it 
going in and out of the bone. The porter 
went in the door, followed by the gray- 
haired woman, then came hurrying 
back. “Follow me,” he said. They car- 
ried me down a long hallway and intoa 
room with drawn blinds. It smelled of 
new furniture. There was a bed and a 
big wardrobe with a mirror. They laid 
me down on the bed. 

“I can’t put on sheets,” the woman 
said. ““The sheets are locked up.” 

I did not speak to her. “There is 
money in my pocket,’ I said to the por- 
ter. “In the buttoned-down pocket.” 
The porter took out the money. The 
two stretcher bearers stood beside the 
bed holding their caps. “Give them five 
lire apiece and five lire for myself. My 
papers are in the other pocket. You may 
give them to the nurse.” 

The stretcher bearers saluted and said 
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thank you. “Good-by,” I said. “And 
many thanks.” They saluted again and 
went out. 

“Those papers,’’ I said to the nurse, 
“describe my case and the treatment al- 
ready given.” 

The woman picked them up and 
looked at them through her glasses. 
There were three papers and they were 
folded. “‘I don’t know what to do,” she 
said. “I can’t read Italian. I can’t do 
anything without the doctor’s orders.” 
She commenced to cry and put the pa- 
pers in her apron pocket. “Are you an 
American ?”’ she asked, crying. 

“Yes. Please put the papers on the 
table by the bed.” 

It was dim and cool in the room. As 
I lay on the bed I could see the big mir- 
ror on the other side of the room but 
could not see what it reflected. The por- 
ter stood by the bed. He had a nice face 
and was very kind. 

“You can go,” I said to him. “You 
can go too,” I said to the nurse. “What 
is your name?” 

“Mrs. Walker.” 

“You can go, Mrs. Walker. I think I 
will go to sleep.” 

I was alone in the room. It was cool 
and did not smell like a hospital. The 
mattress was firm and comfortable and 
I lay without moving, hardly breath- 
ing, happy in feeling the pain lessen. 
After a while I wanted a drink of water 
and found the bell on a cord by the bed 
and rang it but nobody came. I went to 
sleep. 

When I woke I looked around. 
There was sunlight coming in through 
the shutters. I saw the big armoire, the 
bare walls, and two chairs. My legs, in 
the dirty bandages, stuck straight out 
in the bed. I was careful not to move 
them. I was thirsty and I reached for the 


bell and pushed the button. I heard the 
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door open and looked and it was a 
nurse. She looked young and pretty. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

“Good morning,” she said and came 
over to the bed. ““We haven’t been able 
to get the doctor. He’s gone to Lake 
Como. No one knew there was a pa- 
tient coming. What’s wrong with you 
anyway?” 

“I’m wounded. In the legs and feet 
and my head is hurt.” 

““What’s your name?” 

“Henry. Frederic Henry.” 

“T'll wash you up. But we can’t do 
anything to the dressings until the doc- 
tor comes. 

“Is Miss Barkley here?” 

“No. There’s no one by that name 
here.” 

“Who was the woman who cried 
when I came in?” 

The nurse laughed. “That’s Mrs. 
Walker. She was on night duty and 
she'd been asleep. She wasn’t expecting 
any one. 

While we were talking she was un- 
dressing me, and when I was undress- 
ed, except for the bandages, she washed 
me, very gently and smoothly. The 
washing felt very good. There was a 
bandage on my head but she washed all 
around the edge. 

“Where were you wounded?” 

“On the Izonzo north of Plava.” 

“Where is that?” 

“North of Gorizia.” 

I could see that none of the places 
meant anything to her. 

“Do you have a lot of pain?” 

“No. Not much now.” 

She put a thermometer in my mouth. 

“The Italians put it under the arm,” 
I said. 

“Don’t talk.” 

When she took the thermometer out 
she read it and then shook it. 
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“What's the temperature ?” 

“You're not supposed to know that.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“It’s almost normal.” 

“I never have any fever. My legs are 
full of old iron too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“They're full of trench mortar frag- 
ment, old screws and bed springs and 
things.” 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“If you had any foreign bodies in 
your legs they would set up an inflam- 
mation and you'd have fever.” 

“All right,” I said. “We'll see what 
comes out.” 

She went out of the room and came 
back with the old nurse of the early 
morning. Together they made the bed 
with me in it. That was new to me and 
an admirable proceeding. 

“Who is in charge here?” 

“Miss Van Campen.”’ 

“How many nurses are there?” 

“Just us two.” 

“‘Won’t there be more?” 

“Some more are coming. 

“When will they get here?” 

“I don’t know. You ask a great many 
questions for a sick boy.” 

“T’m not sick,” I said, “I’m wound- 
ed.” 

They had finished making the bed 
and I lay with a clean smooth sheet un- 
der me and another sheet over me. Mrs. 
Walker went out and came back with a 
pajama jacket. They put that on me 
and I felt very clean and dressed. 

“You're awfully nice to me,” I said. 
The nurse called Miss Gage giggled. 
‘Could I have a drink of water ?’’ I ask- 
ed. 

“Certainly. Then you can have break- 
fast.” 

“T don’t want breakfast. Can I have 
the shutters opened, please ?” 


9 
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The light had been dim in the room 


and when the shutters were opened it 
was bright sunlight and I looked out on 
a balcony and beyond were the tile roofs 
of houses and chimneys. I looked out 
over the tiled roofs and saw white 
clouds and the sky very blue. 

“Don’t you know when the other 
nurses are coming? 

“Why? Don’t we take good care of 
your” 

“You're very nice.” 

Afterward I lay and looked out the 
open doors onto the balcony. 

‘“‘When does the doctor come?” 

“When he gets back. We've tried to 
telephone to Lake Como for him.” 

“Aren’t there any other doctors?” 

“‘He’s the doctor for the hospital.” 

Miss Gage brought a pitcher of wa- 
ter and a glass. I drank three glasses 
and then they left me and I looked out 
the window a while and went back to 
sleep. I ate some lunch and in the after- 
noon Miss Van Campen, the superin- 
tendent, came up to see me. She did not 
like me and I did not like her. She was 
small and neatly suspicious and too 
good for her position. She asked many 
questions and seemed to think it was 
somewhat disgraceful that I was with 
the Italians. 

“Can I have wine with the meals?” 
I asked her. 

“Only if the doctor prescribes it.”” 

“IT can’t have it until he comes?” 

“Absolutely not.” 

You plan on having him come even- 

tually? 

“We've telephoned him at Lake 
Como.” 

She went out and Miss Gage came 
back. 

“Why were you rude to Miss Van 
Campen?” she asked, after she had 
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done something for me very skilfully. 
“I didn’t mean to be. But she was 
snooty.” 

“She said you were domineering and 
rude.” 

“T wasn’t. But what’s the idea of a 
hospital without a doctor ?”’ 

“He’s coming. They've telephoned 
for him to Lake Como.” 

“‘What does he do there? Swim?” 

“No. He has a clinic there.” 

“Why don’t they get another doc- 
tor?” 

“Hush. Hush. Be a good boy and 
he’ll come.” 

I sent for the porter and when he 
came I told him in Italian to get me a 
bottle of cinzano at the wineshop, a fias- 
co of chianti and the evening papers. 
He went away and brought them wrap- 
ped in newspaper, unwrapped them and 
I asked him to draw the corks and put 
the wine and vermouth under the bed. 
They left me alone and I lay in bed and 
read the papers a while, the news from 
the front, and the list of dead officers 
with their decorations and then reached 
down and brought up the bottle of cin- 
zano and held it straight up on my 
stomach, the cool glass against my stom- 
ach,and took little drinks, making rings 
on my stomach from holding the bottle 
there between drinks, and watched it 
get dark outside over the roofs of the 
town. The swallows circled around and 
I watched them and the night hawks 
flying above the roofs and ‘drank the 
cinzano. Miss Gage brought up a glass 
with some egg-nog in it. I lowered the 
vermouth bottle to the other side of the 
bed when she came in. 

“Miss Van Campen had some sherry 
put in this,” she said. “You shouldn't 
be rude to her. She’s not young and this 
hospital is a big responsibility for her. 
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The Professor in Poplin Land 


BY JAMES 


H. GREENE 


A professor makes the jump from college campus to department store and finds 
interesting facts about hard-boiled business people. 


«“ 11L Moore has taken that job as 
vice- preside nt of the Liggett Con- 
struction Company, Mary told 

me this afternoon at the tea.” I began 
to squirm in my chair and lose interest 
in the educational journal, for I knew 
what was coming. “Jane wrote that 
Willard’s salary has been increased 
twice since be became vice-president of 
the Mutual Insurance Company,” con- 
tinued my wife. And then it came: 
“Why can’t you get a job of that sort? 
I believe you are smarter than either of 
those men. It just makes me sick to 
think of you wasting the best years of 
your life at the salary you are getting 
and see these friends of ours sail past 
us.” I saw that Julia was sewing harder 
than usual on her old coat she had cut 
down for our daughter, and knew that 
I could not get by with the usual argu- 
ments. ““W ell, Julia, if I get a chance 
I'll take it. It isn’t fair that you should 
have to skimp all the time.” “Now, 
John, you know I am not thinking of 
myself. We love this place, you enjoy 

your work; and I don't know where I 

could get a pipe-organ and choir that 

would suit me better. I wasn’t exactly 
serious.’ There was more talk, of 
course, not as the comic-strip artist puts 
it “far into the night,” but we talked 
of it < times before that memorable 
week. But I am getting on too fast. 

In the days of gr: iduate study and la- 

ter faculty membership, my wife and I 

had seen several colleagues leave the 
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university to go into business. Such in- 
stances had always furnished interest- 
ing topics of conversation and debate, 
and there had been much gossip at the 
president’s afternoons, over the chess- 
board at the University Club, and on 
the links, of the triumphs of the erudite 
when up against the question which 
must be answered to-day. In some cases 
the interest centred in the beautiful city 
home, servants, and social opportuni- 
ties; in others, on the opportunities for 
unlimited research. The debatable ques- 
tion remained in every instance: “Did 
it really mean opportunity ?” 

It was at that time a comparatively 
new academic question, this challenge 
of the practical to the theoretical, which 
has drawn the academic philosopher 
from his comfortable armchair, his 
books, his friends, and his classes to 
what ?>—to an office with hours and rou- 
tine, assistants and clerks and questions 
which cannot be put off, and an oppor- 
tunity to see if his theories and practices 
can be put into columns and added up 
to spell profit. As each one left these 
comfortable scenes, his friends regard- 
ed him curiously, much as one might re- 
gard an old resident setting forth for 
Timbuctoo. F requently these travellers 
returned for a visit, full of the jargon 
of business and often with expensive 
automobiles as proof of their prosperity. 

All of this panorama had passed be- 
fore us and we had talked about it as did 
others until Willard Buskirk went into 
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the insurance company and became a 
vice-president, and then Bill Moore, 
one of the best men on the engineering 
faculty, finally accepted the offer the 
construction company had made an- 
nually to him for the last five years. Re- 
ports from the land just beyond the ho- 
rizon began to hold a more personal in- 
terest. It was no longer an academic 
question. Were we making a mistake ? 
Were there opportunities for service? 
Was it merely a matter of money, which 
after all had to be spent to keep up ap- 
pearances? 

And then it happened, as I have said. 
I remember I had just received my doc- 
tor’s degree and was looking forward to 
some new work and classes. Julia hand- 
ed me a telegram as I entered the door 
and she wasn’t smiling. “‘I opened it and 
I don’t want you to go.” Good old Julia, 
she has always been a brick. I read the 
message and learned that, thanks to the 
efforts of an old colleague, a department 
store was willing to take a chance on an 
agricultural-college professor—on me! 
Well, the opportunity had come. Light- 
ning had struck our house now, for so it 
seemed while we were discussing it for 
a week. Some of my friends were un- 
kind enough to speak of it as a descent 
from shearing fleece to fleecing the 
sheared. Others pointedly wanted to 
know of what possible use I could be to 
a department store. I was asking myself 
the same question. It occurred to no one 
to speak of a bull in a china-shop, but 
some who claimed to know the inside 
workings of business hinted at a possi- 
ble lamb-among-wolves situation. 

In spite of this gloomy talk and in 
spite of Julia’s eleventh-hour repent- 
ance, I resolved to see what was back of 
that “brick in the chimney.” In order 
that there could be no turning back, I 
sent in my resignation, packed up my 
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household goods, and with my plucky 
but tearful wife said good-by to the dean 
and set forth like the small boy who 
goes West to fight the Indians. 

I made one resolution—to keep my 
past a secret. For the most part I was 
successful, although one fellow worker, 
a German, called me Doctor. It was evi- 
dent that I had not succeeded in getting 
the campus bag entirely out of my trou- 
sers, or perhaps my Teutonic friend had 
developed the ability to nose out Ph.D.’s 
in the Fatherland. Just how much curi- 
osity there was at the beginning I never 
knew and perhaps it was just as well. 
By the time that members of the firm 
wanted to know if I thought I could 
handle their “merchant princes,” I had 
developed enough of the assurance of 
the trade to retort that I did not believe 
they would be any more difficult than 
the “landed barons” I had left behind 
me. 

Beyond the trials of living in a whited 
sepulchre tinted by the hand of time, 
three walk-ups, our home life was not 
unpleasant. Or was it that I was too 
tired at night to know or care? I said 
that Julia was a brick. She endured it all 
wonderfully, considering the fact that 
she could not find a church that wanted 
an organist. Of course she had to “bust 
out” once in a while. There was the 
time that she selected a busy afternoon 
to come down and cry on my shoulder 
in my glass-enclosed office. “Oh, John, 
let’s go back to the university, even if 
you can’t get anything better than a 
janitor’s job.” As I patted her shoulder 
and shooed her out of the door, I heard 
one chap say: “That must be the wife 
of somebody he just laid off.” 

My campus was now twelve large 


floors and two warehouses. I recalled | 


how I used to think that Prexy and the 
deans must have soft snaps. Now I 
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wanted to sympathize with them. I can 
remember well the first time I had to 
fire a man. When you told a student 
that he had failed or was taking too 
many cuts, it was received meekly. To 
get boisterous or even remonstrate mild- 
ly was just not done in the university 
circles to which I had been accustomed. 
I was therefore unprepared for the man 
who deserved to be fired and yet said he 
wouldn’t be. In fact, he followed up his 
statement with an invitation to settle 
the matter on the field of honor, the 
alley back of our building. What did 
business men do under such circum- 
stances? Throw him out, call the police, 
or leave the office? I had not covered 
that point in the reading I was doing in 
the evening. While I was trying to re- 
cover my scattered wits, an associate 
who had been a great help on many oc- 
casions passed the office. I rushed out- 
side and unburdened myself. Under his 
instructions I returned to my office, 
where the following scene took place. 

My telephone rang. I answered it. 
“Yes, he is right here in my office.” 
Pause. “‘Yes, I'll tell him,” I said, as I 
hung up the receiver and turned about 
to face my would-be opponent with a 
new light of battle in my eye. ““That was 
the chief of detectives, and he said that 
if you did not get out of the store right 
off, he was coming up after you.” It 
worked, and I was once more alone and 
conscious of the fact that on a twelve- 
floor campus there are many things to 
be learned which are not included in the 
curricula of those covered with grass. 

I lost twenty pounds the first six 
months, but gained a ton of experience. 
Among other things I found out that 
there are kinds of competition other 
than that which you enjoy with com- 
petitors. You had to sell your ideas and 
plans in competition with smart associ- 
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ates who had only read of college cam- 
puses. When I had an idea in ‘the old 
days and went into the dean’s office 
with it, he always complimented me, 
and if it was not approved, I went out 
with the feeling that the old place was- 
n’t just ready for it. Not so in business. 
There was little time for compliments, 
and all of the holes had to be plugged 
up before you got a chance to be heard. 
Sometimes the first question was enough 
to send you out scurrying for more data. 
There were those monthly executive 
dinners. How I had enjoyed the first 
one—good food, fine service, prosper- 
ous-looking table companions, and 
welcome for me, a newcomer. But those 
that followed lost that first flavor. I did 
not have any appetite. When the demi- 
tasses were pushed aside, that crowd 
went into action (literally and not fig- 
uratively). They overlooked nothing in 
their insatiable appetite for criticism. I 
used to think dreamily of the few cases 
mentioned in whispered tones, when 
the president or a dean had talked a lit- 
tle louder than usual because some one 
had smoked on the campus or had left 
for the summer without turning in his 
grades. The past was very far away, for 
in the present the verb “to pan’ ’ was be- 
ing demonstrated to me in all its voices, 
moods, and tenses. The methods of 
avoiding hazing and freshman training 
in the fraternity house seemed so futile. 
But it was a wonderful education. My 
first concern, when I found time to have 
one, centred around the question, could 
I ever learn to fight and then forget 
about it when I h: ad gained my point? 
On one occasion I re member losing my 
temper and firing a minor executive be- 
cause of insubordination. I had tasted 
blood. But he beat me up to the presi- 
dent’s office, where I was advised to go 
in order to prevent any back-fire. The 
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president, to whom I owe more for tui- 
tion than I have ever paid to any regis- 
trar, opened up without preliminaries 
and gave me his opinion of my value to 
the firm, and ended by telling me that 
my job was to keep people from being 
fired. ““We don’t have you on our pay- 
roll to fire a man; we can do that our- 
selves.” It was on the tip of my tongue 
to ask him about the last three men | 
had kept him from firing, but I decided 
that there was a bigger issue at stake 
and I didn’t propose to be diverted. The 
blood of some old Yankee trader ances- 
tor must have rushed to the proper 
physiological centres, because I waded 
into the man who was feared as well as 
beloved by the whole institution. Just 
what I said is gone now, although I re- 
membered saying that I was through 
being a door-mat, had tried to be a gen- 
tleman and found it didn’t pay; and 
then as an earnest of my new resolve I 
threw in a few choice expressions I had 
picked up in the store garage. I do re- 
member pounding his desk (a trick I 
had rehearsed privately for just such 
emergencies). 

He didn’t exactly give me the grip 
and password of the fraternity, but I 
can still see the grin on his face as he 
realized that perhaps I was worth sav- 
ing after all. At any rate, he began to 
talk about something else, and I knew 
that I had scored. From that day on he 
never ceased to go out of his way to give 
me some of the best training I ever re- 
ceived. To me it was a demonstration of 
the fact that temper if controlled is a 
valuable business asset. 

My education in the field of applied 
psychology continued. The college hard- 
luck story is more generally accepted 
than those of other brands, else how 
would our kitchens ever be so bounti- 
fully supplied with aluminum-ware! 
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Two students purporting to come from 
a near-by university applied for work 
during the holiday season. Their clothes, 
manner, and deportment were as char- 
acteristic as their story. Their lack of 
references was easily explained and the 
need for immediate employment stress- 
ed. I gathered the brethren to our insti- 
tutional bosom, and learned later in the 
day from the firm and chief of our se- 
cret service that I had employed two no- 
torious thieves. 

Then there was the problem of the 
floormen. What department store has 
not had it? What would the humorists 
of the past generation have done were 
it not for the department-store floor- 
walker? The task of getting bigger and 
better foormen was turned over to me. 
The answer seemed absurdly easy to a 
trained mind. Devise a psychological 
test which would automatically select 
this bigger and better variety from the 
current offerings. With the help of some 
“real” professors such a test was devised. 
All that remained was to standardize or 
test it; that is, to see if it would select 
the best floormen now in the store. It 
was necessary to get these men to take 
the test. I thought I did a very neat job 
in presenting the matter, but I was soon 
to be disillusioned. They flatly refused. 

I had some difficulty in checking the 
open rebellion and learning the cause. 
At last one of the group was persuaded 
to talk. “We don’t mind being asked 
how many holes there are in a golf- 
course, although I don’t see why a floor- 
man outside of the sporting-g goods de- 
partment should know that, but we do 
object to having you find out how we 
spend our evenings by asking what will 
beat three of a kind.” A great light sud- 
denly dawned and I felt that I had com- 
pleted another graduate course. 

Gradually I became one of the crowd. 
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Here and there an associate called me 
by my first name. One man didn’t like 
it and christened me himself—a name 
that still sticks in certain quarters. The 
rank and file came to me. Joys, sorrows, 
humor, and pathos flowed in and out 
of my office in a continuous stream. 
There was poor Bill Myers, that pa- 
thetic, droopy floorman who was al- 
ways eating worms in somebody’s gar- 
den. His wife was his sole trouble, but 
he didn’t seem to want to enjoy relief. 
She was always locking him out, and 
neighbors were continually telling him 
tales of rival admirers. The fact that she 
worked too lessened his hold on her. All 
of these things and many others were 
poured into my sympathetic ears. For 
some time he had suspected that she was 
sharing her wages with other men. Cer- 
tain of his personal effects disappeared 
and he believed that they had gone the 
same way. One Monday his tale had a 
new note. He was planning to leave 
town the following Saturday. There 
seemed to have been a crowning offense 
which he was reluctant to tell. A few 
questions, however, revealed the delin- 
quency in all of its hideousness. “‘I did- 
n't exactly mind when she gave away 
my ties and socks, but oh, Mr. Yates, she 
has given away that little gold pocket- 
knife that the girls in the underwear de- 
partment at Cohen’s gave me when | 
left there. It is more than I can stand 
and I will have to go away and try to 
forget it.” Thinking of the weekly re- 
citals, I did not discourage him from 
carrying out his resolution. 

My mail was one of the high spots in 
my daily round of duties. Surprise pack- 
ages at a church fair could not compare 
with it. One morning brought a letter 
from a man who threatened to make 
trouble for the store if I did not dis- 
charge his wife. Wishing to avoid a 
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scene, | wrote to him to come in to see 
me. In the meantime an interview with 
his wife threw no light on the difficulty. 
A few days later a little moth-eaten man 
appeared in the doorway and proved to 
be the author of the letter. A half-pa- 
thetic, half-humorous story of a neglect- 
ed husband, neglected home, and step- 
children, and a wife who yearned for 
the bright lights was poured out. Un- 
darned socks and meals prepared by 
himself were also featured. Sordid de- 
tails of waiting on corners at the close of 
working hours, only to see her walk 
past with averted face on the arm of a 
male companion, were thrown in. 
Would I restore the wife to the bosom 
of her family or wouid I for commercial 
gain wreck a home? It was a poser and 
had not been covered in any college 
course I had ever taken or given. I final- 
ly decided on procrastination, but prom- 
ised to talk to the woman in the case. 
This interview proved more produc- 
tive. There was another side—a parent- 
made match with a widower, an older 
man, a mid-Victorian conception of 
faithful Penelope at the fireside, no 
money for the things normal women 
want. A second interview with the mid- 
dle-aged widower followed in which I 
tried to give advice on the necessity for 
allowing modern women considerable 
latitude. Would he rather have a wife 
who worked for the things he could not 
or would not provide, or no wife at all ? 
She left him, but not before he called 
me on the telephone and asked me to 
come out to their home and sit in as a 
referee in marital bankruptcy. Even 


though my scientific leanings tempted 
me to follow up the case, my practical 
experience warned me to keep to the 
safety of my glass-enclosed office. 

I learned that the department-store 
buyer was of necessity a combination of 
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Charles Schwab and Mary Garden. 
Temperamental he must be if he would 
understand the needs of his changeable 
clientele; a shrewd bargainer with his 
resource agents if he would secure his 
merchandise at a price. Quite naturally 
he carried these traits into his dealings 
in the store. At times unreasonable in 
his demands upon his subordinates, no 
one knew how many times his hand 
dipped into his private purse to allay 
suffering. 

There was the dashing Miss Abrams 
who bought the millinery. Loud talk- 
ing in her section usually meant that a 
weeping or belligerent girl would short- 
ly appear at my office with a tale of “‘be- 
ing bawled out in public.” I regarded 
Miss Abrams as a distinct liability from 
a personnel view-point, a matter which 
we debated often and without a deci- 
sion. Then one day she called me on the 
telephone and asked me if I would go 
to one of the hospitals in her place that 
evening. One of her girls who was ill 
there had asked for her, but it was nec- 
essary for her to catch a train for mar- 
ket. AsI sat beside that hospital bed and 
saw the wan face light up as the girl 
talked of her boss, showed me the flow- 
ers and fruit that had come, and told of 
money for rent at home, I saw this force- 
ful woman in a new light. 

Never have I known a more sym- 
pathetic, open-hearted, open-handed 
group of people. Fighting you one mo- 
ment to gain a business point and coun- 
selling you in the next as to how one of 
your problems could be solved. No 
game of business has more enthusiastic, 
hard-working players than are to be 
found within the walls of a modern de- 
partment store. 

Many of my socialistically inclined 
friends had warned me that business was 
hard-boiled and that its personnel activi- 
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ties were largely a gesture. There were 
many other demonstrations of the false- 
ness of this view. I recall that one Christ- 
mas the usual plan of encouraging Santa 
Claus letters for publicity purposes was 
inaugurated. When Johnnie wrote 
“please bring me an automobile,” Santa 
was to reply in an encouraging but not 
promising vein, and it was hoped that 
father and mother would see the letter 
and the results would show in the finan- 
cial statement of the toy department. | 
never knew what prompted the “big 
chief” to have some of these cases inves- 
tigated. Perhaps some of the letters 
described previous Christmases when 
Santa had disappointed, or perhaps it 
was just his ability to interpret situations 
which baffled or meant nothing to oth- 
ers. At any rate, he changed the whole 
campaign. There was the fatherless 
family who lived in a little shack on top 
of a steep hill. Many executives in that 
store puffed up that hill with baskets 
after he had told in an executive meet- 
ing of the ragged hungry kids, the 
empty cupboard, and the sick mother. 
While all Santa Claus letters were an- 
swered, the force of investigators was 
increased, and I really believe he got 
more kick out of the reports of what 
was found and what was given than he 
did out of his daily reports of what was 
sold. 

In those caveman days of business, 
there was little sympathy in certain 
quarters with men who talked about the 
human element and employee welfare. 
This was regarded as soft stuff. The 
brand being ‘peddled at that time was 
very soft, ond fortunately is off the mar- 
ket now. I was surprised, however, to 
find that some of the men who enjoyed 
the biggest reputations for being hard- 
boiled “had a human side which they did 
not let their associates see. I believe now 
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that their success was due as much, if 
not more, to it than to their trading 
methods. Ben Turner belonged to this 
group. Known from coast to coast as the 
biggest operator in his line, he was re- 
puted to be worth a million dollars. He 
could get the gold out of the teeth of the 
manufacturers with whom he traded 
and sell anything to anybody, any time. 
He had started his business career sell- 
ing crayon-portrait enlargements and 
had studied for the ministry somewhere 
along the way. 

“Ben,” I said one day after I believed 
I had won his friendship, ‘ ‘what is the 
most worth-while thing you have done 
in your business career?’ Somehow I 
must have caught him with his guard 
up, because his hand instinctively stray- 
ed toward a drawer in his desk from 
which he pulled a cloth binder. As he 
opened it up on his desk I leaned over 
his shoulder and noted as he turned the 
pages letters on the stationery of some of 
the biggest stores in the country. Those 
letters revealed a Ben Turner whom 
none of us knew, for they were from 
boys in his department who had gone 
out to bigger jobs and had written back 
to give him credit for it when they had 
made good. Not a word of wealth, vol- 
ume of business, reputation in the trade, 
or standing with the firm. Just a bunch 
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of intensely human letters from some 
old salesmen of his. I felt like saying: 
“Ben Turner, you're an old fraud. Are 
you showing me this because you feel it 
is what I want to see and that I won’t 
tell on you?” But I didn’t try to joke, 
and I was glad I didn’t, because there 
was moisture in his eyes and huskiness 
in his voice when he swung around and 
said: “You know, whenever I get blue I 
like to take these letters out and read 
them.”” Good old Ben, you fooled the 
rest of the gang and you almost fooled 
me, but you 1 couldn’ t fool those boys. 

I am still peregrinating in poplin 
land, but the funny thing about it is that 
I am back in a university too. Neither 
crowd regards me curiously, and I do 
not have to change clothes or manners 
when I pass from one to the other. 
Whether this is indicative of the prog- 
ress of education, business, or both, is 
an interesting question. I am an opti- 
mist and like to give both some credit. 
This business of being a liaison officer is 
great fun, and I believe that I now have 
it all over Bill Moore and Willard Bus- 
kirk. Julia thinks so too, but adds that 
she wishes that the twenty pounds I ad- 
mit I got back hadn’t been applied in 
one place. She has two organ jobs now, 
and I threaten to retire if she gets a 
third. 


. Ne 
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BY EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


INGLY, by twos and by threes, they 
hobbled into the dimly lighted 
lodge-room, moving with the 

creaking, rheumatic gait of age. Their 
backs were bent, their hair gray; their 
brown faces were wrinkled. 

With one mind they sought places 
near the carpeted dais on which Jasper 
Benbrook stood. They pulled their 
chairs closer, leaned forward, holding 
cupped hands behind half-deaf ears. Jas- 
per was as stooped as any of them; his 
hair was white and he leaned upon a 
cane. Very like them he was, yet pecu- 
liarly different. 

“My frien’s,” he said, “as yo’ tem- 
pora’y puhsidin’ officer, I greets you— 
de culled a’istoc’acy o’ dis gran’ ol’ 
State.” 

There was a ripple of applause, such 
as one might expect from the clapping 
of wrinkled palms and the stamping of 
half-palsied feet. 

He reminded them that they had 
met to form an ex-slaves’ association. 
... Their generation was passing. . . . 
But their ideals should be preserved. 
. .. How should they go about the busi- 
ness of organization . . .? 

One of those ancient ones rose creak- 
ily to his feet. ““Mistuh Cheermun, I— 
I moves, suh, dat you ‘point a com- 
mittee to draf’ a constitootion an’ by- 
laws—an’ so fo’th.” 

The motion carried. 

“IT names on dat committee... 
Brothuh . . . Yerby”—Jasper bowed to- 
ward the one indicated—‘“Brothuh .. . 
Dismukes”—another bow—“‘‘an’ 
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Brothuh Whitesides. Will de committee 
please retire?” 

Then memory painted pictures for 
old Jasper Benbrook. . . . 


A brown boy went with his slave fa- 
ther hauling a load of cotton to town. 
That section was in the midst of the 
most bitter political campaign it had 
ever known. But the boy understood 
nothing of such matters. With his fa. 
ther absent on an errand, he sat in the 
rear of the wagon, dangling brown legs 
contentedly, feasting his eyes on strange 
sights. He did not even notice that there 
were two distinct groups of men, keep- 
ing, each, to its side of the street, until 
he saw two swiftly drawn rows of horse- 
pistols spitting fire across the market. 
place. And then... 

Old Ca’line, bending over her tub on 
the Benbrook plantation a mile from 
town, turned at the sound of thudding 
bare feet. In a moment the boy was be. 
side her, panting, his face ashen, clutch: 
ing at her skirt, screaming: 

“Mammy, de white folks is fightin’ 
Dey’s killin’ one anothuh!” 

Ca’line drew him to her to quiet his 
hysterical sobbing. “Hush, chile! De 
won't hurt you—no mattuh how mac 
dey gits wid one anothuh—long’s you: 
outen dey way. You’s plum’ safe—a 
home.” 

Another picture: The boy, Jasper, a 
eighteen. A night in July: a pine torcl 
stuck in the swamp earth. Brown faces 
in a circle, lighted weirdly. Spraylik 
leaves of cypress, gray-green in the fire 
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glow. A cadaverous-faced white man, 
thin body swaying at the hips. His rasp- 
ing half-w hisper: Freedom, man’s heri- 
. Slavery, a thing accursed. . 

. about an under 


tage. 
And something ‘ 
ground railway ae 

Jasper felt a sudden contempt for the 
other Benbrook slaves who had not ven- 
tured to the trysting-place. Fool nig- 
gers!—to brag shout belongin’ to the 
Benbrooks! $’posin’ the ‘old judge 
didn’t hardly ever let one of ‘em be 
whipped. That make ’em free? Could 
they choose their work? When the 
judge said chop cotton, didn’t they 
chop? - if he said pick, didn’t they 
pick 

Dawn as him in the field be- 
hind a leisurely gaited mule, his bare 
feet crushing clods of the soft delta 


earth. Strange thoughts haunted him 
as he came to where the cotton rows 


ended at the bank of a wide yellow 
river. 

Ol’ river, he mused, was free—plum’ 
free. He'd like to see somebody try to 
keep it in one place! Rose ’way up yon- 
der somewheres an’ rambled on to ’way 
down yonder somewheres. If it 
wanted to loaf, it loafed. Sometimes, in 
eddy places, it stopped dead still. . 
An’ when it got ready to get out of its 
banks, it got out . . . an’ stayed out— 
if it wanted to... 

He saw some of the other negroes, 
with pointing forefingers, counting the 
first tew pink and white bincens. He 
recalled the saying that if a man, stand- 
ing in his field on the Fourth of July, 
could count anywhere within sight a 
dozen blossoms, he was assured a “good 
crop. Something like rage against those 
laughing, perspiring slaves surged with- 
in Jasper. Fool niggers! Countin’ some- 
body else’s cotton blooms! Jokin’ with 
one another! Singin’ . . .! 
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Then one night he eased himself into 
the yellow river. Three weeks later he 
stepped from a steamboat in Cincin- 
nati. 

He wished those Benbrook niggers 
could see him—here in a big city—free. 
And they? Sull slaves. Doin’ the same 
work, day in an’ day out. Goin’ to the 
same cabins every night. Listenin’ to 
katydids in the five-caks, and hound 
dawgs—always the same hounds!— 
bayin’ the moon. . 

Since a freedman chose his tasks, he 
decided that he would be a house-boy. 
But residents whom he visited demand- 
ed references. To one of these he gave 
an answer that might have furnished 
a psychologist with a problem, for he 
said brazenly: 

‘“Marster, I’s one de Benbrook nig- 
guhs—f’m Mis’sippi.” And, as a 
clincher: “‘Eve’ybody knows de Ben- 
brooks.” 

This man, though, had never heard 
of the family. Moreover, he chided Jas- 
per kindly. 

“Remember,” he said, “that you are 
not a ‘Benbrook negro’ now. You're a 
colored man—a free colored man.” 

“Yessuh, marster.” Jasper’s bosom 
swelled. ““Dat’s whut I lef’ foh: to git 
free. I ain’t forgot.” 

Although he failed to get a position, 
he strode with a lighter step down the 
street. He was no slave: he was free. 
And free folks were all equals. That 
made him as good as anybody. As good 
as the white man who had just given 
him advice. As good, even, as—as—he 
looked about for a fitting comparison. 
As good as that gentleman yonder 
across the street in his high silk hat 
and swingeller coat. He imitated the 
man: his slow, dignified stride, the 
poise of his head. He even imagined 
himself twirling an ebony cane just as 
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debonairly as the gentleman twirled 
his. 

But he failed to get work as a house- 
boy. At last, he went to work at the 
docks. 

Presently he began blaming the city 
for an otherwise inexplicable restless- 
ness that gripped him. He lay awake 
at nights, listening for katydids, the 
baying of hounds. Then he scorned 
himself. He was free! He’d go to the 
country—to a plantation. 

There were no plantations, as he 
learned, but farms, where people raised 
grain and hay. And the white people 
who worked them were so long-faced! 
Looked at a boy kind of funny, too, 
when he sang or laughed at his tasks. 
And when, at the end of a well-hoed 
row, he paused to cut the pigeonwing, 
they seemed to think he was loafing. 
Didn’t everybody know that a good 
field-hand sang and danced at his 
work? 

He wondered why they were all so 
serious. Rarely did they smile. Perhaps 
it was because he was becoming so in- 
tensely introspective that he was not 
awake to what was going on about him. 
Vaguely, he heard people talking of 
things about which he knew nothing, 
things of which he had never even 
heard: the Union . . . abolition . . . se- 
cession .. . Sometimes, too, he noticed 
that a group stared at him questioning- 
ly—almost accusingly. But he had so 
many other things to think about that 
he paid slight heed to this. 

He spent a year on the farm. Some- 
times he found himself, quite uninten- 
tionally, visualizing brown faces in an 
adjoining row—brown faces shining 
with perspiration—flashing an ivory- 
toothed grin of fellowship. He caught 
himself listening, in fancy, to voices 
raised in threats, terribly vicious out- 
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wardly, but made in the best of humor 
“Looky here, nigguh! You poke yo yo 


black hoof ov uh in my row ag’in an 


I'll chop yo’ big toe off! Den whar 


would you be at?” 

But he thrust the visions from him 
Nigger talk! Slave foolishness. . . . Tr 
in’ to act like they were happy 
Those Benbrook niggers didn’t knoy 
what it was to be really happy—an 
free. They ought to see him: a colore¢ 
man. choosing his tasks .. . 

But presently, even had he tried 1 
occupy himself with his thoughts s 
that he would have shut out everything 
else, he could not have done so, becaus 
of the things the white people wer 
talking about. He heard with increas 
ing frequency one of those strang 
words: secession. Secession . . .? Wha 
did it mean? He began to worry. 

One morning the farm-owner cam 
hurrying from the house brandishing : 
newspaper. The hands gathered abou 
him. Jasper came up last. They wer 
talking excitedly. A young man, hi 
face flushed, turned to Jasper. 

“It’s come, Benbrook,” he said. 

‘“Whut’s come?” Jasper asked indif 
ferently. 

““W ar—man !—war!”’ 

“Wah?” Jasper frowned with the ef 
fort of thought. His mind began trying 
to piece together fragments it held o 
the talk he had heard half-consciou isl) 
“Whut... wah?” 

“The war that everybody’s knows 
for more than a year was bound t 
come!’ was the impatient answer 
“Don’t you know the Southern State 
have been seceding? Now they’ve firet 
on Fort Sumter.” 

“Whare ... whare is de wah at?” 

Eager voices began explanations 
Opinions as to the spread and duratiot 
of the conflict differed. It would be: 
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long war... . It would end shortly. . .. 
They'd drive those Southerners back 
into the Union. . . . The area affected 
would be small. . . . No; the entire coun- 
try would be involved, and every able- 
bodied man... 

They stopped talking to gaze in won- 
derment at this strange brown boy. Jas- 
per dropped his hoe. He turned for a 
fleeting moment to the east, toward the 
sun, half-way up in the sky. He might 
have been some wild thing that had 
been trapped, loosed suddenly, in that 
instant that it casts a harried look about 
it to get its bearings before taking flight. 
Then long, hurrying strides took him 
directly across the corn-rows. His impa- 
tient feet trampled upon or brushed 
aside the young stalks. His eyes were 
on the distant horizon. When he came 
to the fence, he cleared it with an ef- 
fortless leap. 

Thought had not been necessary. 
One thing he knew above all other 
things: when the white folks started 
fighting among themselves, a negro’s 
place was at home. Nowhere else! At 
home, where, huddled with others of 
his kind, frightened, even deathly 
afraid, he could draw comfort from as- 
sociation, even though it were only that 
of acommunity of misery. 

Later, as he hurried along, he began 
to realize that fear of what might hap- 
pen to him away from home while the 
white folks were fighting was not the 
only thing that speeded his feet south- 
ward. He knew now why he had missed 
the katydids, the baying of hounds. He 
admitted the thing which for a long 
time he had obstinately denied: that he 
was, perhaps, the most unutterably 
lonely, the most unbearably homesick, 
brown boy on earth. 

Thoughts of the reception he would 
receive at home intensified rather than 
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lessened his eagerness to get there. First, 
there’d be the old judge. He'd heard 
other negroes tell how he made them 
feel: 

Ol’ judge, settin’ on the front veran- 
da, stiff-backed, when ol’ Pompey took 
you before ‘im. An’ there he’d set—just 
lookin’ at you—not sayin’ a word. But 
. . . that look! Turned you wrong side 
out to see what it was inside you made 
you ack thatta way. Made you feel like 
—like you'd been caught stealin’ some- 
p'm you didn’t have any right to steal. 
Fine'ly, though, he’d motion Unc’ Pomp 
to take you away. That would be all— 
excep’ that next time you started to do 
somep’m real low-down, you remem- 
bered how the judge looked at you 
an’ you shivered all over—an’ didn’t 
do it. He'd sure be glad to see the judge. 

And the bantering of the other 
slaves: ““Wel-l . . . Lawd bless my soul, 
if it ain’t Jaspuh! Runned away, did 
you, Jaspuh? An’ den you up an’ run- 
ned back ag’in. Bet you made better 
time comin’ dan you did goin’.” 

He hurried down a road, its dust 
laid by recent spring rains, getting his 
bearings from the sun, taking the forks 
that pointed southward. He saw neatly 
kept farms with houses and fences new- 
ly painted; fields in which his practised 
eves showed him the fence corners were 
clear of weeds. Winter wheat, well 
started, carpeted stretches of earth. Oc- 
casionally he saw the purple stems of 
spring oats, just sprouting. Pigs grunted 
as they rooted in the soft ground. The 
green of young pastures showed above 
the dead growth on sloping meadows. 
He knelt to drink where a brook bub- 
bled over a pebbly bed. 

A calf, nibbling at the tender young 
grass, advanced mincingly almost to a 
paralleling fence. Big ears cocked for- 
ward, it gazed at Jasper with question- 
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ing brown eyes; it sniffed at him sus- 
piciously. Then, for no apparent rea- 
son, with a raucous “um-blah-h!” it 
pirouetted on its front feet, kicked its 
hind legs into the air, and romped away 
in a sort of sidewise, buck-jumping 
lope, its tail upright. 

Momentarily Jasper forgot that the 
white folks were fighting among them- 
selves. He wanted to laugh—and he 
did laugh, throwing his head back, 
opening his mouth, and just letting the 
sound roll out. He felt like singing— 
and he did sing, the words of a hymn 
he had learned on the plantation com- 
ing with what struck him as peculiar 
appropriateness: 

“We're go-o-o-in’ home, no mo-o-0-re to roam, 
No more to sin an’ sorruh; 

No mo-o-o-re to wear the brow-w-w of care, 
We're goin’ ho-o-o-me . . . tuhmorrow.” 


At a bend in the road he saw a man 
pacing to and fro with a gun on his 
shoulder. At sight of Jasper the man 
whirled, dropped the muzzle of the gun 
toward him with an abrupt “Halt!” 

Jasper only slackened his pace. 
“Suh?” he asked. 

“Halt!”” The command came with 
more emphasis. 

“Yessuh.” Jasper stopped. “‘I’s halt- 
in’, marster, but I’s in a pow’ful hur- 
r 





“Where are you going?” 

“Home, suh.” Jasper observed now 
that the man wore a blue cap and a blue 
suit with brass buttons. ‘Jus’ as fas’ as 
my two foots kin ca’y me, an’- 

“‘Where’s your home?”’ 

“‘Mis’sippi, marster. Got a long ways 
to go an’ mighty short time to make it 
in. ‘Cause de white folks is fightin’, an’ 
a nigguh’s place “ 

‘You can’t get to Mississippi.” 

“Cain’t ... git home?” For a mo- 
ment Jasper’s brain refused to function; 
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he could only mumble stupidly: “Bu 
. .. I’s got to git home. I's got to git 
home!” 

The man shook his head. “I'll have 
to call the corporal of the guard.”’ He 
faced about and bawled something that 
was unintelligible to Jasper. 

Gripped by an unreasoning terror 
Jasper placed on the situation the onl) 
interpretation of which he was capable 
here was one man with a gun evidently 
summoning other men with guns . 

Instinct moved him. With a bouné 
he was out of the road; he cleared ; 
fence and raced madly for the neares 
covering. But he had gone in precise) 
the wrong direction, for he ran square 
ly into the guard relief. They seizei 
him, refused to listen to his terrified ex. 
cuses, and hustled him to headquarter 
of the detachment guarding the road 

The officer in command looked 2 
him sternly. “What's this about you 
trying to break through the lines?’” he 
demanded. 

“Marster, I wuzn’t tryin’ to bu’st ni 
lines!” Jasper was now tearful. “I ww 
jus’ tryin’ to git home. I got to git home 
"Cause de white folks 5 

Then the officer, understanding, ex 
plained why travel southward, unles 
one bore a passport, was impossible 
The South was at war with the Union 
Federal troops were guarding roads, les 
spies get through with information t 
the rebel army. 

Jasper understood enough of wha 
was being said to read the pronounce 
ment of his own doom. “Den whichi 
way, marster,” he asked hopelessly 
“kin I go?” 

“Back where you came from.” 

It was this that brought the wander 
lust to Jasper Benbrook. He travelled 
seeking to leave his thoughts behind 
Although he learned the trade of a bar 
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ber, he never stayed in one place long. 
Many persons remembered him as a 
quietly industrious young colored man, 
always preoccupied, yet who served 
them faultlessly—and respectfully. 

On a day in July he approached on 
foot a town in southern Pennsylvania. 
At the first outlying houses he slack- 
ened his pace, stopped, incredulous. 
Could this be true? Up North? Branch- 
ing from the single main street, wide, 
tree-bordered lanes led to great estates. 
White palings enclosed neatly clipped 
lawns. He saw, heart-achingly, famil- 
iar flowers. And white-walled houses 
with stately columns supporting the 
roofs of two-storied verandas sat in spa- 
cious grounds. 

He fought back something that 
threatened to strangle him. He entered 
one of the lanes, laid a hand reverently 
on one of the fences, peered over it ex- 
pectantly. But no brown faces flashed 
an answering look. Still, he cocked an 
ear, listening for the chanting of famil- 
lar songs. 

A Sabbatical stillness enveloped eve- 
rything. It seemed to him like a bene- 
diction. Here, he told himself, he would 
settle down; his wanderings were 
ended. 

He began working in the barber- 
shop. Here he heard names that had be- 
come increasingly familiar: Lee, Jack- 
son, Longstreet. The townspeople, eye- 
ing him queerly, asked questions: 
Wasn’t he afraid to remain there ?— 
Why should he be ?—Because, should 
Lee and his rebel horde come, he, a run- 
away slave... 

Here Jasper kept his own counsel. 
But he had laid a definite course. 

One day a farmer’s boy rode his 
sweat-lathered horse into town. The 
ttbels were coming! was the word he 
spread. They were as thick as bees 
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swarming on the bough of an apple- 
tree. 

Jasper told himself that he would 
surely be captured. When that happen- 
ed, he’d tell those rebels he was one of 
Judge Benbrook’s niggers—f'm Mis’- 
sippi. They’d send for the judge. (Jas- 
per felt intuitively that the judge had 
joined the Confederate army.) The 
judge’d come—an’ give ’im that look. 
Finely, though, he'd turn to Gen/’al 
Lee an’ say: 

“Yes, gen’al; he’s one o’ my niggers. 
Old Ca’line’s Jasper. He ran away, but 
I reckon he’s ready to run back. I'll 
send ’im home.” 

While they were still a long way off, 
he saw the cavalry of the advance- 
guard, the hoofs of their horses kicking 
up the dust. They entered the town at a 
brisk trot, the long black plumes in the 
hats of the riders bobbing up and down 
with the steps of their mounts. 

An officer barked a command: 
“Draw-w-w .. . sabres!” 

From that moment Jasper carried 
one mental picture of which he could 
not have rid himself had he tried: a 
thousand flashing swords—as he saw 
them — whipped from scabbards, 
gleaming in a swift upward arc, to drop 
to rest at the carry. A thousand shining 
blades, held unwaveringly, points up- 
ward, at the sides of a thousand gaunt- 
faced men, who sat slenderly erect in 
saddles that creaked of new leather. 

He saw infantrymen in new gray 
uniforms, with shining muskets, and 
canteens and haversacks, the spoils of 
recent battles. Their feet seemed to scorn 
the feel of alien soil. Then came field- 
pieces of brass and bronze, polished un- 
til the sheen of them hurt Jasper’s eyes. 

But . . . he wasn’t being captured. 
Puzzled, he ventured into the street; 
moved to where the stirrups of the 
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riders almost grazed his body. Still, no 
one paid him any heed. 

Suddenly he shouted aloud. With 
one of the wagon-trains he saw several 
negro cooks and body-servants. He ran 
up to them. 

“Howdy, folkses!”” He waved his hat 
in greeting. “Howdy!” 

An elderly negro regarded him ston- 
ily. “Whut you wants, boy?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothin’-—much.” Jasper laughed 
in his face. Cross-talkin’ ol’ nigger 
couldn’t scare him—now. “ ’Ceptin’ I’s 
gwine climb on dat waggin an’ j’ine 
yo’-all’s rebel ahmy ‘ 

“Rebel ahmy?” The light that flam- 
ed in the old man’s eyes withered Jas- 
per. ““Whut you means, callin’ dis de 
rebel ahmy? Dis is de Confed’ate ahmy 
—Gen’al Robbut E. Lee’s Confed’ate 
ahmy—you blue-bellied Yankee nig- 
guh!” 

“I—I ain’t no Yankee!” Trotting be- 
side the wagon, Jasper’s denial sounded 
pitiably unconvincing, even to himself. 
“T’s f'm Mis’sip x 

“Den whut zs you?” The old man’s 
eyes bored through him. “Is you... a 
runaway? 

Jasper’s head drooped. He couldn’t 
answer the question. As he stumbled 
away to hide himself, he heard a taunt- 
ing chorus from those other negroes: 

“Runaway nigguh! Tuck de freedom 
mis’ry. Tried to turn hisse’f inta a Yan- 
kee!” 








After Gettysburg he saw the gray 
army again. As the advance-guard of 
retreating cavalrymen came in sight, it 
was with a sudden, sharp pang that he 
missed that gleaming arc of swords. 
Then he saw the reason: the sabres were 
sheathed. 

The field-pieces were foul with mud 
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and dust, their muzzles grimy with 
powder-smoke. The wheels of the car- 
riages, with many of the spokes splin- 
tered or missing, wobbled their protest. 
The horses stumbled along; their heads, 
hanging low, swayed dejectedly from 
side to side. Their flanks and hocks 
were caked with mud, formed of the 
dust and their own sweat. Their riders 
slumped listlessly in service-stained sad- 
dles. 

The men on foot, many of them with 
heads bandaged and arms in slings, 
limped as they marched. Their muskets 
were a dull, rusty brown, their uniforms 
so stained with dust that the original 
gray was indistinguishable. 

Then Jasper Benbrook came wholly 
to himself. He shed the last vestige of 
his dream. The thing that had been 
born in him was bred in his bone. He 
was not, he told himself—Ae never 
could be!—a free colored man. He was 
just a plain nigger, a plantation nigger, 
a Benbrook nigger—always and for- 
evermore a Benbrook nigger—f’m Mis- 
SIppi. . . . 

The column halted. At the head of a 
decimated infantry regiment an elderly 
mounted officer, his gray mustache 
drooping, sat listlessly in his saddle. His 
gaze was fixed moodily on his horse’s 
ears. 

Jasper hurried up to him, crumpling 
his hat nervously in both hands. “‘Mars- 
ter,” he begged, “lemme j’ine you-all, 
please, suh. I kin clean guns an’ saddles 
an’ curry hawsses an’——”” 

For just a moment the man’s dull 
eyes shifted to Jasper; dwelt upon him 
fleetingly, as though he envisioned a fu- 
ture in which the gray army might be 
hard put to look after its own without 
picking up straylings. Even then he 
spoke no word; he only shook his head 
slowly, and his eyes returned to their 
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moody contemplation of his horse’s 
ears. 

Jasper understood only the gesture. 
It left him stunned. A little thing— 
just the negative shake of a white man’s 
head. But to Jasper there was finality in 
it. It closed definitely the road that led 
home. 

He left the town. More than ever, 
now, the wanderlust gripped him. The 
end of a decade—when he was thirty 
years old—found him travelling aim- 
lessly. And at forty he was still a wan- 
derer. But with the coming of his fifti- 
eth birthday anniversary he decided to 
settle down. He chose a small town in 
northern New York, where he opened 
a barber-shop. 

Ten years passed—fifteen—twenty. 
At the end of thirty years he still lived 
in the town. His hair had turned gray, 
then white; he had grown a patriarchal 
beard. He was an old man, with a 
round-shouldered stoop, who walked 
with a cane. He was known as Mr. Ben- 
brook, the colored gentleman who ran 
the barber-shop. Had he sought it, he 
might have attained to eminence, for 
he was sober, industrious, and possessed 
of an impeccable dignity becoming to 
his years. People liked, too, his old-fash- 
ioned air of deference toward them. 
But they observed that, while he was 
never rudely taciturn, he was given to 
living within himself; that beyond the 
demands of his trade, he had few asso- 
ciations. 

One day a flock of wild geese honk- 
ing overhead drew his attention. Due 
doubtless to the burden of homesick- 
ness that colored all his thoughts, he 
had formed a bizarre conception of 
their annual migrations. They did not 
live in the North, he assured himself, 
and go South for the winter. No; the 
opposite was the case. They belonged 
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in the South, and only came North—as 
now—to spend the summer. And every 
winter they went back home. 

Before the flock passed from sight 
he saw the downward swoop of their 
pinions catch the sunlight to reflect it 
on the upward arc in flashing rays. His 
thoughts flew backward sixty years: a 
thousand sword-blades gleaming in a 
semicircle over the heads of a thousand 
mounted men... 

Then, without explanation, he sold 
his barber-shop. When he left town he 
travelled in the direction whence the 
wild geese had come. 

In a city in Pennsylvania he saw 
posters announcing the annual reunion 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
joined the crowds but watched the pa- 
rade apathetically, for he saw only 
squads of old men in blue suits walk- 
ing along the street. Presently he found 
himself forced back from the curb by 
the press of cheering throngs about him. 

He noticed, though, that the shout- 
ing suddenly fell off in volume, ceased 
entirely. People were craning their 
necks, looking down that oncoming 
line of marchers. And then some of 
them found themselves jostled uncere- 
moniously, felt the digging of elbows 
in their sides. They heard a voice: 

“Lemme git th’ough, white folks! 
Lemme git th’ough—please!” 

They made way for a colored man— 
a very stooped and very old colored man 
—who emerged just as a handful of 
men uniformed differently from the 
others came abreast of him. It was the 
local post of the United Confederate 
Veterans, invited as a courtesy to take 
part in the parade. 

A policeman laid a restraining hand 
on Jasper. “You can’t cross the street 
here, old man,” he warned. 

“Ain’t aimin’ to cross no street, mars- 
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ter,’ ’ Jasper panted, and wriggled free. 
“T’s gwine to j’ine ‘em.’ 

The crowd saw him shuffle into the 
street; noticed that he carried his hat 
in one hand and a cane in the other. 
But no one could have known what his 
thoughts were when, just as he fell into 
line behind the last of those gray-clad 
men, he whipped the cane over his head 
in a segment of a circle and brought it 
to rest, tip upward, by his side. 

One of those in the rear rank saw the 
gesture. For a moment he seemed to 
hesitate; then he beckoned Jasper to a 
place beside him. When Jasper shook 
his head, the other reached behind him, 
caught him by the hand, and drew him 
alongside. A long-drawn-out cheer, that 
swelled into a sobbing roar, voiced the 
crowd’s tribute to the act. 

But Jasper was too busy thinking— 
and feeling—to listen to a lot of folks 
yelling. His feeling had to do with a 
white man’s gesture, sixty years earlier, 
that had closed a road. And of another 
gesture by another white man—just 
now—that opened the road. His 
thoughts were terribly jumbled. Some- 
thing about . . . runaway niggers—up 
Nawth . . . the reb—no!/—the Confed- 
‘ate ahmy . ol’ river that couldn’t 
flow in but one direction (but he wasn’t 
ariver!) ... wild geese, flyin’ home... 


The committee shuffling back into 
the lodge-room broke the train of Jas- 
per Benbrook’s musing. The chairman, 
by way of preamble, reminded those 
present that it had remained for one 
who had come among them only re- 
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cently to inaugurate the movement for 
an ex-slaves’ association. This one had 
gone about the State at his own ex- 
pense arousing their interest, seeking 
no honors for himself. 

““An’ now, breth’en’”—the ancient 
chairman came to the meat of his re- 

ort—‘“‘yo’ committee segests dat we be 
called de Mis’sippi ’Sociation o’ For- 
muh Slaves 

Former slaves? Former . . . ? Jasper 
heard the chairman’s voice again: 

““... an’ dat we ’lects as our fu’st 
president .. . Brothuh . . . Jaspuh Ben- 
brook.” 

Somehow Jasper came erect. Some- 
thing seemed to have straightened the 
kinks in his back, for he faced them al- 
most upright. 

“My frien’s,” he began, “‘feelin’ my 
unwo thiness—”” He stopped for the 
simple reason that he could not go on. 
Yet there were things—a thousand 
things!—that he must say. He must 
loose that flood of emotion within him. 
He opened his mouth again—and his 
tongue failed him. Still again—but he 
was wordless. 

What could he do? What should one 
do when he must express himself, yet 
finds that he is speechless ? Should he 
sing? Why not? 

At any rate, old Jasper Benbrook 
felt like singing—and he did sing, 
thrusting his shoulders back, his he: ad 
up, as a freedman should do when 
standing in the presence of those whose 
equal he is: 





“We're go-o-o-in’ home, no mo-o-0-re to roam, 
No more to sin an’ sorruh . . .” 
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Mad Anthony Wayne 


YORKTOWN 
BY THOMAS BOYD 


Durinc the three years between that hot, exhausting Sunday of 1778 on the 
plains of Monmouth and the summer of 1781 there were two peaks in Anthony 
Wayne’s career. One was his successful midnight assault up the side of Stony 
Point, the other the mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line when its regiments rushed 
out on the grand parade and, with a sergeant-major at the head, began a march 
on Congress at Philadelphia to demand their back pay, blankets, and discharges 
for those whose enlistment period had expired. Wayne overtook them, becoming 
a popular prisoner until their grievances were acknowledged and they were prom- 
ised redress by the Philadelphia politicians. Both the soldiers and the civilians 
were sickened of so long a war; there had been no battles in the north and the 

French Alliance had worked no miracles. 
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FTER the mutiny of the Pennsyl- 
vania Line the armies of Gen- 
eral Washington and Sir Henry 

Clinton lay supine as before. But in the 
south was action. Already two Ameri- 
can divisions had been destroyed below 
the Potomac, one under Major-General 
Benjamin Lincoln, who had surren- 
dered at Charleston in the spring of the 
year before, the other under Major- 
General Horatio Gates, who had lost to 
Lord Cornwallis at the battle of Cam- 
den. Later Nathanael Greene had been 
ordered sent down; though enemy de- 
feats had followed at Cowpens and 
Kings Mountain, the British still con- 
trolled the Southern States. Now in 
June of 1781 Cornwallis was leading 
five thousand troops through Virginia; 
Lafayette, whom Washington had sent 
down to engage him, was anxiously 
watching him, while Anthony Wayne, 
with supplies and wagons long delayed 
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by the commissary, was on his way to 
join the youthful marquis. 

Skirting down along the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Wayne found Lafayette at 
Fredericksburg, Va. While the men 
rested, the two chief officers talked. It 
was a relief to know that General 
Wayne had come. He was greatly need- 
ed. For Lord Cornwallis, a dangerous 
man, lay directly south, his army en- 
camped at Richmond. That stocky lit- 
tle Banastre Tarleton and his flashy cav- 
alry were also there, beating up the 
banks of the James for forage. Why 
Cornwallis hadn’t attacked before 
Wayne arrived Lafayette didn’t know, 
but the mystery was a lucky one. Lafay- 
ette felt safer now; his force increased, 
and Wayne at hand, his lordship might 
gain a victory but would have to pay 
for it. 

But Lord Cornwallis had gone as far 
west and north as he meant to go. His 
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supply base was at Williamsburg, to- 
ward the sea. Leaving Richmond two 
days after Wayne joined Lafayette, he 
marched along the north bank of the 
James, which flowed southeast to Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth. 

When Lafayette and Wayne heard 
Cornwallis had withdrawn, both men 
were impelled to follow after him. That 
they would be trailing him to the siege 
of Yorktown neither was aware. It was 
their object merely to keep close con- 
tact, and if an opening for attack ap- 
peared it would not be obscured from 
their eager eyes. Rousing the Pennsyl- 
vanians from sunny Fredericksburg, 
they began to march south toward 
Richmond and along the James. 

Several days later as the troops plod- 
ded over a dusty road where the tracks 
of Cornwallis still remained, word was 
brought to Wayne and Lafayette that 
the British would cross the river at 
Greenspring and go on to Portsmouth. 
Wayne gathered his eight hundred 
Pennsylvanians and, leaving the main 
body which marched under Lafayette, 
hastened along the James toward 
Greenspring, where he hoped he might 
at least cut off the British baggage-train 
or fall successfully upon the rear-guard 
as they made the crossing. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mercer rode ahead with a 
scouting-party. 

Early in the morning of July 6 Mer- 
cer and a few scouts rode up to Green- 
spring mansion, a great brick house 
where Sir William Berkeley had lived. 
Going up toward the outbuildings he 
saw a negro servant who was carrying 
a soldier's knapsack. Mercer stopped 
him with a question: Who was in the 
big house, some officers? 

Kunnel Tarleton, the calv’ry man, 
was inside, said the servant. 

And where was Lord Cornwallis? 
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Lord Cornwallis? He was down by 
the Greenspring church. 

And the soldiers? 

The soldiers were down by the river- 
bank, waiting to go across. 

Mercer wheeled his horse and rode 
back toward Wayne, whom he met ad- 
vancing late that morning. Lafayette 
was coming on behind. 

Whether the British between Green- 
spring and the James was merely a cov- 
ering-party or nearly all of the five thou- 
sand under Cornwallis was not known. 
Before Mercer’s return it had been be- 
lieved that the bulk of the British had 
crossed over and were waiting to form 
and march on to Portsmouth. Now that 
assumption was persisted in. The rea- 
son for that, Light Horse Harry Lee 
was later to suggest, was that Wayne 
was always disquieted by the chance of 
losing a battle and preferred to accept 
what he wished to be true. Whatever 
the cause of his going forward Wayne 
must have felt that to meet the enemy 
in a skirmish so soon after coming into 
Virginia and after so many inactive 
months in the north would be agree- 
able. He went forward with his eight 
hundred Pennsylvanians. 

The white columns of Greenspring 
mansion fronted a long marsh that was 
nearly a quarter of a mile wide. On the 
other side of the marsh ran the road to 
Williamsburg on which Cornwallis 
marched. To reach the road, which it 
was necessary for Wayne to do, was pos- 
sible only by crossing a corduroy stretch 
that Sir William Berkeley had built 
some time before. That causeway, a 
ridge of dirt and crosswise logs, made a 
narrow path on which there could be 
little turning. Beyond, the James River 
flowed, hidden by clumps of trees. 


It was three o'clock in the afternoon 


when Wayne arrived in front of Green: | 
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spring. With a patrol of dragoons un- 
der Mercer in front of him and also a 
small rifle-corps, he began to make the 
crossing. Lafayette remained in rear 
with the main body. 

Reaching the end of the corduroy 
road, Wayne turned left in the direc- 
tion of Williamsburg. His men, in their 
sweaty linen overalls and light coats, 
had marched about a mile and a half, 
and the rifle-corps had drawn back to 
his flanks when the dragoons riding 
ahead discovered the British. They 
drew a scattered fire and retreated. 
Then the rifle-corps joined on the road 
and trailed forward through the dust. 
They came within sight of the British 
camp and swiftly attacked the pickets, 
who turned eo | ran back upon their 
own cavalry, which stood in an open 
field about three hundred yards in rear. 

At the firing Wayne had marched 
the advance into a wood close by and to 
the left. He stood motionless. Watch- 
ing keenly, he saw the rifle-corps gain 
lodgment in a ditch behind a rail fence 
which would protect them from Tarle- 
ton’s cavalry. Their muskets were clat- 
tering spiritedly. Wayne sent two bat- 
talions of infantry forward to help 
maintain the rifle-corps’ position. Now 
the British foot-troops were seen on the 
flank of Tarleton’s cavalry. Wayne had 
a couple of fieldpieces rolled up to the 
ditch to cut swaths in the enemy ranks. 
Smoke from American gun-barrels rose 
in languid wisps over the clearing be- 
yond the rail fence and merged with 
the gray of twilight. 

Then the harassed British turned. 
Under Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke a line 
of them came forward with three can- 
non dragging in their rear. And the 
American skirmishers behind the rail 
fence dropped back, losing a number of 
men from the first fusillade. Colonel 
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Mercer, extricating himself from the 
saddle of the horse which had just been 
killed under him, mounted another and 
led his troops back toward where 
Wayne waited at the edge of the wood. 

Meanwhile Lord Cornwallis had 
been waiting for some such position of 
the American troops. The impetuous 
character of Wayne was a byword and 
to be taken advantage of if possible. The 
eagerness of Lafayette for distinguished 
victory was likewise known. And an- 
ticipating an attack, Lord Cornwallis, 
instead of crossing the James that morn- 
ing, had held his troops encamped on 
the north bank, compact and ready to 
charge as soon as his rear-guard drew 
the skirmishers into his main body. For 
they could not retreat except over the 
narrow causeway through the marsh. 
That time now had come. In two heavy 
columns, Yorke leading the right and 
Colonel Dundas the left, Cornwallis be- 
gan his quick advance. Himself in front 
and the marsh in rear, it was almost 
time to start counting rebel prisoners. 

During the earlier skirmishing La- 
fayette had ridden across the causeway 
with a few troops, had stopped and had 
gone alone down to the river on his 
right, where from a point of land that 
extended out from shore he could see 
British boats lying in the James and 
British troops massed in an open field. 
Obviously Lord Cornwallis was there in 
strength and waiting for Lafayette and 
Wayne to attack. Sending word to the 
brigadier, Lafayette warned him to fall 
back. 

The messenger broke through the 
wood and came up to Wayne. So Lord 
Cornwallis had turned around full 
strength! That was regrettable. Wayne 
would have to retreat. But he would do 
it in his own fashion. And in the mean- 
time, though Dundas sidled in from 
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was no reason to be alarmed. He 
glanced up and down the line that stood 
at the fringe of the wood, then ordered 
them out into the open ground. There 
they were to stand, with silent muskets, 
he told them, until the British were 
close as seventy paces. Wheeling his 
horse, he drew up at front and centre of 
his men and sat watching the enemy 
come on. 

The enemy came on, manceuvred to 
a halt, and raised their muskets, which 
clattered furiously. The plume which 
made a crest for the general’s infantry 
cap fell aside and tumbled slowly to the 
ground. Young Ensign Denny, who 
had joined the corps that year, looked 
from the front rank where he stood, his 
eyes moving toward the general’s face. 
Wayne, regarding first the plume and 
then the enemy, seemed amused. 

Then Pennsylvania musketry blazed 
into the gray evening. “Forward .. . 
charge . . . bayonets!” The eight hun- 
dred men of the Pennsylvania Line 
jerked up their pieces and began to jog 
over the ground toward the British. 

Lord Cornwallis was surprised. He 
could not tell what was happening, but 
it seemed likely that Lafayette’s entire 
detachment was close at hand. In that 
case Dundas and Yorke should not be 
so widely separated. Cornwallis drew 
back both his wings to mould them into 
a formation better fitted to withstand a 
force of more equal size. 

That manceuvre gave Wayne the 
time he needed. Though his right and 
left were almost wholly enveloped, he 
began to step back in good order, going 
for half a mile to the second line which 
had waited in the rear. The June shad- 
ows were merging into darkness as the 
Americans marched in column across 
the treacherous causeway while the puz- 
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zled Cornwallis still paused, his pur- 
poseful and crushing blow now hang- 
ing over thin air. 

Pitching camp six miles in rear of 
Greenspring, the Marquis Lafayette 
was as pleased that night as if he had 
won a famous victory. Wayne’s use of 
his eight hundred Pennsylvanians when 
they were nearly surrounded, when a 
safe retreat seemed impossible, had 
amazed and delighted him. Here was a 
man who, being able neither to hold his 
ground nor fall back, had saved himself 
by driving into the enemy with his 
bayonets! General Washington would 
have to be told about that; and Nathan- 
ael Greene, who commanded the South- 
ern Department. Himself and Briga- 
dier-General Wayne, the young mar- 
quis thought, would now keep the of- 
fensive against Earl Cornwallis and 
harry him every step of the way to 
Portsmouth. 

The British crossed over the James 
and Wayne followed after them. But 
from the beginning there was no oppor- 
tunity of further skirmishing. Wayne’s 
wagon-train was a heavy one, but even 
though he had stripped his men to 
knapsack and cartridge-box, he would 
have been unable to meet the enemy, 
for there was always Banastre Tarleton 
with his mounted infantry in front of 
Wayne. With men on foot against men 
on horseback Wayne could not have 
overtaken the rear-guard unless, as 
Light Horse Harry Lee later remarked: 
“‘Lieutenant-Colonel Tarleton had im- 
providently thrown himself in his lap.” 

Wayne rode on down the river after 
Lord Cornwallis. Passing great, silent 
houses set back among the trees, burned 
corn-fields and straggling furrows 
where rich crops of tobacco had recent- | 
ly grown, he went on through the hot | 
July days toward Portsmouth. A letter 
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came from Nathanael Greene. The mar- 
quis, Greene informed him, gave Gen- 
eral Wayne great glory for his late con- 
duct; “but,” Nathanael warned him, 
“be a little careful and tread softly; for 
depend upon it you have a modern 
Hannibal to deal with in the person of 
Lord Cornwallis.” Greene, he knew, 
wanted him down in South Carolina 
and tried to entice him with: “O that I 
had had you with me a few days ago, 
your glory and the public good might 
have been greatly advanced.” Earlier, 
he had been supposed to go, but Gen- 
eral Washington had shunted him off 
into Virginia to act with Lafayette. But 
it would have been good to join Na- 
thanael Greene. Some weeks before, 
when Cornwallis was farther south, one 
of Lee’s pets had brought him a note 
from Greene, who said he hoped they 
soon would meet, and in meeting take 
opportunity to give the “noble Earl a 
southern breakfast.’’ But Cornwallis 
was in Virginia now and Wayne was on 
his heels. And while Lafayette’s name 
was not to be spoken with that of Na- 
thanael Greene, he was likable enough 
for a boy-general who owed his rank to 
the French Alliance, his worship of 
Washington, and his engaging man- 
ners. 

Cornwallis, moving to the sea, select- 
ed York and Gloucester for his army 
and began at once to fortify those posts. 
Wayne on one side, Lafayette on the 
other, marched slowly toward him. 
When Cornwallis stopped, his follow- 
ers stopped, for there was no chance to 
strike him, particularly after he had 
concentrated his army about the York 
River bluffs and was using Tarleton’s 
swift cavalry to control the ground be- 
fore him. The hot August days passed 
by and there was nothing, it seemed, 
for Wayne and Lafayette to do. 
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For Lord Cornwallis failed to attack. 
And, while he waited, Wayne thought 
facetiously that the reason his lordship 
remained inactive at York was because 
he was awaiting the arrival of John 
Murray, alias Earl Dunmore, who, 
Wayne satirically suggested to William 
Irvine, “had been ordered out by Lord 
G. Germaine to restore peace and order 
in the subjugated colony of Virginia, of 
which State he is their titulary gov- 
ernor. 

But then one day toward the latter 
part of the month an express came to 
Lafayette’s headquarters with a mes- 
sage from General Washington. The 
Count de Grasse, wrote his Excellency, 
was bringing his whole fleet, the troops 
of the Marquis Saint-Simon, siege-guns, 
fieldpieces and mortars—all toward the 
Chesapeake capes. Washington was to 
bring his own army south. General 
Heath was to stand before New York, 
where Sir Henry Clinton still sat idly. 
And while Clinton waited, unsuspect- 
ing Cornwallis was to be attacked by 
land and sea, besieged until he was com- 
pelled to surrender. Meanwhile it was 
the business of Lafayette and Wayne to 
hold the British at York and Glouces- 
ter, fighting them back if they attempt- 
ed moving toward the south. 

Lafayette sent word to Wayne, who 
had his quarters in the Byrd mansion 
on the James. It was a matter of deep- 
est secrecy and great importance, the 
marquis said; and would General 
Wayne please come to him so that they 
could settle their plan of operations and 
name the place where they should form 
a junction with their respective troops? 
The express was waiting to guide 
him over the ten miles to Lafayette’s 
camp. 

Wayne made ready to go. Shaved 
and powdered, doubtless wearing his 
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cocked hat and dress sword, he went 
down through the hall of the great brick 
mansion, bowed his good night to 
Mrs. Byrd, and joined two officers and 
a servant who were waiting with his 
horse near the door. So at last, he would 
have been thinking, more than two 
years after Stony Point, another cam- 
paign was offered: two years of level 
dulness in the north peaked by a foray 
fit for ridicule, two mutinies and Ar- 
nold’s treason. And Wayne, now with 
his troops posted at Westover, where he 
was to attempt to stop Cornwallis if he 
endeavored to move southward, again 
was happy. For there was, he thought, 
the greatest certainty of shortly obliging 
Lord Cornwallis and all his army to 
surrender as prisoners of war. 

It was about eight o’clock on the eve- 
ning of September 2 when Wayne set 
out from Westover and nearly two 
hours later when the horses of his small 
party carried him in to the neighborhood 
of Lafayette’s encampment. Out of the 
darkness came a picket’s challenge. The 
‘voice sounded scared and quavering. 

Wayne answered with the counter- 
sign and prepared to ride on. Lafayette 
would be sitting in his billet by candle- 
light and a servant would be standing 
ready to open a bottle for the visiting 
general. A pleasant, engrossing evening 
was at hand. 

But the frightened sentry had Lord 
Cornwallis, Tarleton, and British raid- 
ers in his mind. They made a panic of 
his feelings, which had not been calm- 
ed by Wayne’s reply to his challenge. 
Lifting his musket in the night, he 
pointed the muzzle in the direction 
which the voice had come. He fired. 

Wayne saw a streak of red and felt 
his left leg burning dully. A pain sped 
like an electric shock from his thigh to 
his foot. He gritted his teeth and sway- 
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ed a little in the saddle. Meanwhile the 
whole advance-guard was in a hubbub 
and he had to shout and plead to save 
himself from being riddled. Finally he 
got into Lafayette’s quarters, doubtless 
swearing no end, for to be shot by one’s 
own sentry made a caitiff wound which, 
with momentous days ahead, was hard 
to bear. 

Earlier in the day he had pointed out 
Burwell’s Ferry as the landing-place for 
three thousand-French troops. It was his 
last military act for ten days. Meanwhile 
he lay in bed, perplexed at the intense 
pain in his left foot. The ball had en- 
tered his thigh, grazing the bone and 
lodging back of it, his surgeon told him. 


Yet the agony was concentrated in his | 
foot. Damn! Damn! Damn! General | 


Washington would soon be landing at 
Williamsburg with his two thousand 
men and the harbor below York and 
Gloucester would be jammed with 
French war-ships. Interim he was 
sprawled out on a bed. It was infuriat- 
ing; and ordering pen and paper he 
burst out to Dick Peters: 

“Your damned commissary of mili- 
tary plays false. He had put too little 
powder in the musket cartridges. . . . 
If the damned cartridge had a sufh- 
ciency of powder the ball would have 
gone quite through in place of lodg- 
ing. 

He would also have to write to Polly 
so that she would know how it had hap- 
pened and that it wasn’t dangerous. 
Rumor travelled so and grew so mon- 
strous. That night at Paoli she had 
thought he was killed. He would have 
to tell her that he was nearly recovered 
—and the news of his glorious certainty 
that Cornwallis would soon have to sur- 
render, that the French were the finest 
body of troops he had ever seen, and 
that harmony and friendship pervaded 
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the officers of both countries. That 
ought to make her somewhat cheerful. 

He would also have to get up. No 
man could stay in bed with Williams- 
burg crowded with troops and so many 
war-ships in the harbor back of Corn- 
wallis. And twelve days after his 
wound, apparently with the slug of lead 
still inside him, he limped out of his 
room into a carriage and rode to attend 
the supper of the commander-in-chief. 
Guns had boomed out a salute all day, 
and now at night he and Dicky Butler 
sat at table with General Washington, 
the Count de Grasse, Rochambeau, 
Lafayette, who had the ague and ate 
very little, Major-General Benjamin 
Lincoln, and a host of other Allied ofh- 
cers. And afterward Dicky Butler spoke 
of what an elegant entertainment it had 
been, his Irish face beaming because all 
the “great personages and officers sup- 
ped together in the utmost harmony and 
happiness.” 

The plans for the siege were contin- 
ued. Even before Washington arrived 
the French ships under the Count de 
Grasse had forced Admiral Graves to 
leave the neighborhood of Yorktown 
and had been joined by the squadron of 
De Barras and the convoy which it 
guarded. Now the French fleet blocked 
the sea, and on the ground about Wil- 
liamsburg the Allied troops and guns 
were being massed. Meanwhile Lord 
Cornwallis drew his army close and 
worked night and day fortifying York- 
town to withstand the siege. From New 
York Sir Henry Clinton had promised 
him that by October 5 “‘above five thou- 
sand men, rank and file, shall be em- 
barked on board the king’s ships, and 
the joint exertions of the navy and army 
made in a few days to relieve you, and 
afterward co-operate with you,” and 
that the fleet would consist of “twenty- 
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three sail of the line, three of which are 
three-deckers.”” 

That letter was received by Lord 
Cornwallis on the evening of Septem- 
ber 28. At dawn of the same day the 
Americans and French, under the su- 
pervision of General Washington, were 
formed in long columns at Williams- 
burg and marched within two miles of 
Yorktown, where they encamped at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Thus 
with the Allies moving nearer and with 
Sir Henry’s assurance that he soon 
would start, Cornwallis withdrew from 
his outer fortifications and prepared to 
hold his last position with little loss of 
men until help arrived. Then, he be- 
lieved, there would be a general en- 
gagement, but not until then. 

Cornwallis gave up his outer fortifi- 
cations in the night; the next day de- 
tachments of Allied light infantry 
moved into them, using the abandoned 
positions to protect the pioneers who 
were making a breastwork in a half- 
circle that completely covered York- 
town by land from the west. With more 
than twelve thousand Allied troops in 
front of him and the hostilely guarded 
sea at his back, Cornwallis now had less 
than two miles of ground from which 
to draw his supplies and forage. More 
than ever he could assure Sir Henry, as 
he had written him on receiving his 
promise of aid, “that there is but one 
wish throughout the army, which is 
that the enemy would advance.” 

The enemy would advance, but not 
quickly enough to please Cornwallis. 
Until October 6 there were only the 
lightest encounters between the two 
forces. Limping about in the front line’s 
right, which was held by the Ameri- 
cans, Wayne had observed that only two 
men had been killed on October 2, four 
from a drop-shot on the 3d, none on 
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the 4th, two from ricochet bullets on 
the 5th. But on the next day six regi- 
ments, one drawn from the right of 
each brigade, were marched forward 
under the command of Benjamin Lin- 
coln, George Clinton, and Wayne. It 
was they, with the French moving up 
on the left, that opened the first par- 
allel, a trench with earthworks five hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the enemy 
lines. Moving forward a little before 
sundown, their muskets slung and picks 
and shovels in their hands, the men 
worked quietly throughout the night. 
When dawn came, a ridge of fresh dirt 
curved within a quarter of a mile of the 
British works. 

The British saw the new and menac- 
ing position, but, though it was as yet 
unfinished, they made little effort to 
dislodge the Americans or French. A 
scattered fire from their muskets 
wounded a few of Rochambeau’s sol- 
diers, and one officer lost his leg. 
Their artillery, Wayne thought, was 
feeble. 

On the next day it was the same— 
the parallel was completed with only 
two men killed: they were of Wayne’s 
Pennsylvanians and died from ricochet 
shots. Meanwhile the Allies had hauled 
their heavy cannon from Williamsburg 
and were placing it close to the front 
line. And before dawn of October 9 
there were twenty-two guns behind the 
French and three batteries with about 
nineteen guns behind the Americans. 
Cornwallis, about to be bombarded, 
looked anxiously to the sea for the prom- 
ised sight of Sir Henry Clinton’s war- 
ships and transports. Excepting on his 
own few boats, including the Caron, 
only French flags were to be seen droop- 
ing from the rigging of the ships that 
hemmed the harbor. 

The morning and early afternoon of 
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October g passed quietly, but at three 
o'clock the French opened a twelve-gun 
battery, and two hours later ten Amer- 
ican guns smashed into Yorktown. The 
enemy guns answered, and during the 
daylight the men in the town and those 
before it could see black balls crisscross- 
ing through the air, by night, fiery 
meteors with blazing tails, rising ma- 
jestically, then falling with a whirling 
movement and bursting with terrific 
sound. 

At daybreak of October 10 the 
French and Americans began to bom- 
bard the middle of Yorktown with 
twenty-seven guns, and at five o'clock 
that afternoon two ten-inch American 
howitzers were added. Wayne, near the 
front line, found the noise of the Allied 
batteries so great that the answering 
fire from the enemy could scarcely be 
heard. And as the sun went down be- 
hind the American lines he could see 
one of the British ships in Yorktown 
harbor—the Caron of forty-four guns 
—grow bright with flames running 
over her sails and masts and sides. The 
blaze had come from red-hot cannon- 
balls, and as darkness gathered, the sky 
became a blinding red above the water. 
After a while the great flame died 
away and all was black again. 

It was time to open the second par- 
allel, two hundred yards nearer York- 
town. During the night of the rith 
while the Pennsylvanians and Mary- 
landers gathered their picks and shov- 
els, Wayne led two battalions forward 
as a covering-party and lay quietly down 
on the shell-torn land. His men, crouch- 
ing with loaded muskets, could hear 
the Pennsylvanians and Marylanders 
digging in behind them. Before dawn 
they crept back again, not to return un- 
til the next night. 

Stull waiting for Sir Henry Clinton, 
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Cornwallis saw on the morning of Oc- 
tober 12 the new front line before him. 
It was within musket-shot, no more 
than three hundred yards distant. But 
he was undismayed by that. Even when 
two of his redoubts, by which his com- 
munication with Gloucester was kept 
open, were attacked in the dark of the 
14th, he continued his policy of sav- 
ing unnecessary casualties to his troops 
while waiting for Sir Henry Clinton. 
Both redoubts fell, one to Frenchmen 
led by Baron de Viomenil, the other to 
Lafayette and a detachment of Ameri- 
cans supported by two Pennsylvania bat- 
talions led by Wayne. Meanwhile Wal- 
ter Stewart completed the work of dig- 
ging the second parallel. The bombard- 
ment continued, heavier from the 
trenches and more hopeless from York- 
town. Sir Henry Clinton might come, 
but he would come too late. 

Cornwallis determined to make a 
final and violent effort. It was no use 
waiting longer for Sir Henry. As for at- 
tempting to hold out against the Allies, 
that was impossible. Leaving every man 
except his ablest, and those in light 
marching order so that they might 
move swiftly, Cornwallis determined to 
escape to Gloucester. He had made his 
last effort at Yorktown: Before day- 
break of October 16 he had sent Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abercrombie with three 
hundred and fifty guardsmen to capture 
two of the closest Allied redoubts. Aber- 
crombie had stormed and taken them 
after bitter fighting in which he lost a 
third of his force. But they had barely 
spiked the cannon when the Allied sup- 
port drove them out again, withdrew 
the spikes, and opened the batteries. 
Now, in desperation, Cornwallis deter- 
mined to free himself by the only feas- 
ible way that remained. Leaving his 
sick and wounded under Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Johnson, he would cross the 
river the next night, attack whatever 
stood in his way, capture every horse he 
could get hold of, and hurry northward 
from this fatal trap to meet Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

But expedient and bold and possibly 
successful as was his plan, it was de- 
stroyed by a piece of irony from the 
skies. Early in the night Cornwallis 
marched the first division of his army 
to the wharf and embarked them for 
Gloucester. Overhead in the blackness 
was a feeling of restless movement and 
gathering storm. Under the unseen 
clouds the British general waited for the 
ship to pass over and return for the 
rest of the troops. Beside him his men 
were nervous and eager. The urge to 
fight was never stronger in them, for 
they felt that victory was their right and 
the incessant cannonading of the last 
week had been more infuriating than 
disspiriting. Tarleton, Simcoe, Dundas, 
Abercrombie, and the rest, how they 
would charge when their backs were no 
longer to the wall! 

But as Cornwallis waited, the sea be- 
gan to grow rough. Waves lashed up 
out of the dark and sent fine salt spray 
on scarlet tunics. Overhead the skies 
seemed to crack, resounding louder 
than the most heartily exploding guns. 
There were fiercely singing winds that 
swirled the water triumphantly. And 
the transports, shaken out of human 
control, went careening through the 
darkness down past the Gloucester land- 
ing and were still away from shore 
when the sun rose up from the east next 
morning. 

Cornwallis, doomed, turned once 
again to his dismantled position, piling 
up his remaining shells to fling them at 
the slowly approaching Allied army. 
The town was no longer his. At ten 
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o'clock that morning of October 17, 
Wayne, in the second parallel before 
Yorktown, distinctly heard the British 
drums begin to beat the chamade. And 
at the expectant sound the thoughts of 


the wounded brigadier turned back to- 
ward Waynesborough, where, with 
Polly and the children about him, he 
hoped to rest his unhealed leg for a little 
while at least. 


(‘‘The Fight for the Northwest,"’ a spirited account of Wayne's Indian fighting, revealing more of the 
impetuous general's character, his triumphal return to Philadelphia, and his death in the wilderness, is in 
the July Scrisner’s.] 
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Selina and the Church 


BY BEATRICE BARRY 


YELLOw envelope lay on the table 

as I entered. I shivered as I tore 
it open: 

WANT TO SEE YOU AS SOON AS 


POSSIBLE SOMETHING INTERESTING 
DONT KNOW WHAT TO DO SELINA 


“Selina!”’ 1 breathed a sigh of min- 
gled relief and exasperation. “But why 
does she telegraph ? Has she left town?” 
I knew she had not, for I had seen 
her earlier that afternoon in a print- 
shop on Madison Avenue as I passed. 
Impatiently I picked up the telephone. 
When I heard Margaret’s voice I said: 
“Miss Martin, Margaret. Is Miss Sars- 
field in?” I learned that she was out 
but expected at any minute. Having 
also learned that no one else was ex- 
pected, though Heaven knows it’s the 
unexpected that come to Selina’s, I said 
I'd be over right away. 

And I went over, and there was Se- 
lina, just come in, looking as usual pro- 
vokingly like a stained-glass angel, with 
her lovely, pointed, delicate face and 
merrywinkle blue eyes—you don’t see 
the “winkle” part until you know her 


very well—and a halo of golden-gleam- 
ing hair, and perhaps she didn’t have 
on a purple, stained-glass, velvet robe 
with a golden girdle, but she looked as 
if she had. 

“Well, Selina,” said I shortly, “what 
is it now, and, since you appear to be 
in your usual good health, and the 
house is not afire, and apparently there 
has been no accident, why did you tele- 
graph ?” Selina knows how I feel about 
telegrams. 

“Oh, Martinet, darling, I’m sorry” — 
and her eyes grew bluer than ever—‘“‘I 
didn’t think; that is, I thought I'd love 
to see you, and I was standing by the 
window and I just saw a messenger boy 
pass and I said to myself, “The very 
thing!’ and I called up the Western 
Union right away and phoned them 
the tele-e a 

She had the grace to falter. 

“Selina,” said I, “why did you not 
telephone me?” 

That just shows you how Selina’s 
mind works! Charles says it doesn’t 
work—it strikes—and he thinks he’s 
said something funny; but I never did 
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think much of Charles’s jokes — and 
Charles knows how I feel. 

Margaret came in just then, so Se- 
lina escaped answering my question by 
ordering tea. 

When we were again alone I began: 
“Now, what is it, Selina? Don’t keep 
me in suspense.” For with any other 
woman “something interesting’ would 
mean only a man, but Selina isn’t a bit 
that kind. 

“Well, Martin, dearest, you know— 
it’s—well—it’s- , 
“Selina,” said I, “‘it’s the house!” 

I thought she looked relieved. 

“Oh, no! it’s not that, the house is 
still there 

“It would be,” said I. “I can’t im- 
agine any one taking it.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Martin,” she 
pleaded, “but I'll tell you when—when 
Margaret has gone.” And then I knew 
it was something pretty bad, for Selina 
is mortally afraid of Margaret. But 
while Margaret is arranging the tea- 
table perhaps I'd better tell you about 
the house. 

Now, I’ve known and loved Selina 
since she was a very young girl, and 
I’m fonder of her than of almost any 
one else on earth, but she is lacking 
in judgment. That her scrapes usually 
have a happy ending is simply her good 
luck, and I warn her that a day will 
come! Selina, though she hasn’t, as they 
say, a penny in the world, has a few 
thousand a year of her own, enough to 
keep her from starvation but not 
enough for extravagances. Last year we 
planned a trip to Europe, and Selina, 
in order to economize the better, went 
up to Smallfields to stay with Praise-Be, 
where, as I thought, there wasn’t a 
chance of her getting into mischief. 
When she returned and came to see me 
I knew at once that I had been too op- 
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timistic. But I asked no questions and 
began to talk of our European trip. Se- 
lina, generally so enthusiastic, was now 
lukewarm. She had to confess. She had 
bought a house. 

“A house, Selina! What do you want 
a house for?” 

“Oh, but it’s such a little one, Mar- 
tin’ —as if that were an excuse! 

“I suppose you have to pay for it just 
the same.” 

“Well, yes,” she admitted reluctant- 
ly, “and Martin, darling, I’m awfully 
sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t go to Eu- 
rope with you, after all. You see, the 
house cost just about what I’d planned 
to spend—and I’ve paid for it already.” 

“Selina Sarsfield!’’ I hissed. I could- 
n’t help it. “This is the last straw. I'll 
go to Europe alone—and I wash my 
hands of you forever.” But of course my 
curiosity was aroused, so, after Selina 
had made abject apologies, I said in as 
businesslike a manner as I could: “Let’s 
hear about your house. Where is it? 
You mean to live in it, I suppose 
though what Margaret will say ——”’ 

“Oh, no, Martin,” she interrupted 
eagerly, “I don’t, really; besides, it’s 
hardly fit to live in.” 

“Then why did you buy it?” I asked, 
with my usual common sense. 

“Oh,” she began to enthuse, “‘it 
looked so enchanting, nestling down 
under the side of the hill, all covered 
with creepers and the prettiest red chim- 
neys—” She stopped—I suppose my 
silence was impressive—then went on, 
but rather dashed: “‘And it has such 
possibilities, and it was so much the best 
of all the abandoned houses wi 

“Say no more, Selina,’ I interrupted; 
“T can't imagine a better reason for buy- 
ing a house than because it has been 
abandoned and isn’t fit to live in, and 
the only possibility that interests me is 
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the possibility of your being able to 
get rid of it.” 

“But, Martin, I don’t want to get rid 
of it! I’m not going to get rid of it. I’m 
going to put it in repair—when I get 
some money—and then—later on (she 
was beautifully vague)—when I get 
some more money I'm going to furnish 
it most originally, and everybody will 
want to live in it, and I'll get lots of rent 
for it, and then we'll go to Europe. But, 
of course, you will go this year anyway, 
as we planned.” 

Now, I would not think of going to 
Europe without Selina, for she does 
make life interesting, and I never enjoy 
anything as well without her, but it 
really suited me better to postpone the 
trip. For one thing, Charles was look- 
ing awfully tired and forlorn—he has 
never been the same since his sister died 
away off in China last year—and of 
course Charles is perfectly well able to 
look after himself, and I certainly am 
not the woman to concern myself about 
any man—still, as I say, I was just as 
well pleased not to go to Europe this 
year—but I wasn’t going to let Selina 
off so easily. . 

“We won’t talk about Europe just 
now, Selina.” I spoke with dignity. “I 
suppose I am permitted to ask how 
much it will cost to repair your aban- 
doned house and where you are going 
to get the money for that?” 

Selina replied that she would very soon 
receive her Cousin Kate’s legacy, and the 
abandoned house could, it appeared, be 
reclaimed for about the very sum that 
Cousin Kate had obligingly left her. She 
therefore planned to spend the summer 
in Smallfields supervising the work and 
living “with the greatest economy” —an 
unlikely companion for Selina!—and as 
for the furnishing, “Well, we'll see,” 
she said hopefully. “Something is sure 
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to turn up. And when you return from | 
Europe, Martin, the house will be all re- 
paired, and I can begin to look about for 
nice old bits of furniture, and you'll help 
me, won’t you, Martin?” 

Selina knows my taste for these 
things and took advantage of it. So, of 
course, I forgave her—as I always do. 

Then my sister Caroline decided to 
spend a few months in the East, and, as 
I undertook to chaperon her two girls 
while she went visiting old school 
friends, I saw very little of Selina for a 
while, and the abandoned house was 
consigned to my mental attic until this 
telegram arrived. 


Margaret came in with tea, and I no- 
ticed that Selina tried on any pretext to 
detain her, but we were soon alone 
again. 

Then I said pleasantly, if with a spice 
of malice: “I saw you in Haliburton’s 
this afternoon, Selina; were you ‘look- 
ing’ or ‘buying’? I hope some one has 
left you another fortune if you are going 
to set up as a patron of the arts?” 

“T was really only looking, though at 
last the lawyers have paid over Great- 
uncle Harold’s bequest, but of course 


” 





“Selina,” I interrupted ruthlessly, 
“now you can really begin to furnish 
that abandoned house of yours. And by 
the way’—and now I was excited— 
“Garret Burton’s old house at Mascott 
is going on the market, with all the fur- 
nishings, and there I’m sure we'd find 
treasures, especially if we look at once, 
for it’s not generally known yet, but 
Carol had it from the Burtons them- 
selves when she was visiting Mascott 
this summer, and I know they would 
let you have first choice.” 

Selina was strangely irresponsive. 
““Ye-es, Martin, dear, I know what de- 
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licious things there are, and I’m sure we 
would—but you see—the fact is—well, 
I’ve already bought the furniture.” 

“Bought the furniture for the aban- 
doned house!” I cried incredulously. 
“Why, when did you buy it? You 
might have asked me, Selina.” 

“I am asking you, Martin; that’s just 
what I wanted to see you about, but I’m 
afraid you won’t like it—because “4 

“But you didn’t furnish the house at 
one blow, Selina? Surely you didn’t go 
out and buy things by the dozen?” 

She looked almost serious. “But 
that’s just what I have done; and I want 
you to come with me to Smallfields over 
the week-end, Marty, for they’ve just 
written me that they have to deliver the 
things next Saturday, and I must be 
there to receive them.” 

“Who have written you?” 

“The church people, of course.” 

“What church people? Selina!” I 
cried joyously, “you don’t mean to say 
that you’ve been able to get the Glad- 
wyn-Church things? Oh, but of course 
you couldn’t; why, they’re worth a for- 
tune!” 

Selina always looks like a saint, but 
now she looked like a martyred one. 
She went to her desk, took from it a 
paper clipping, and handed it to me 
with a “‘do-your-worst”’ air. 

I looked. 

I read: 





FOR SALE 
THE FURNITURE OF A CHURCH 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL MISSION OR 
PRIVATE CHAPEL 
1 Marble Altar 
2 Communion Services (one plated) 
12 Oaken Pews, handsomely upholstered 
Organ with 12 Stops (Birch & Maple, 
Boston ) 
Marble Altar-rails, with Brass Gates 
Hymnals, Hassocks, Brass Sconces, etc. 
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I reread. I sent a questioning glance 
at Selina. She was still serious. 

“We were speaking of an abandoned 
house, Selina,” said I with quiet empha- 
sis; ““what has that to do with a a of 
church furniture ?” 

Selina answered never a word. 

Then my mind leaped to the prepos- 
terous solution. 

“Selina, you haven’t! Selina, my dear 
child, you didn’t! I conjure you to tell 
me! It isn’t possible! No, even you 
wouldn’t— Selina, answer me! Have 
you bought this church furniture for the 
abandoned house? Is this what you 
meant by ‘the church people’ ?” 

Selina nodded. “I have,”’ she said. 


Hours seemed to pass before either of 
us spoke. We simply sat and gazed and 
gazed as if we had never seen each other 
before—and perhaps we hadn’t—as we 
must have looked then. 

“Selina,” said I at last, and I spoke 
not unkindly but with unmistakable 
firmness, “‘there is just one article of 
church furniture for which I can im- 
agine your having the slightest use—as 
it happens I do not see it mentioned 
here (I allowed my eyes to rest for a 
moment on the advertisement I held) 
—and that is—a collection-basket.” 

Then Selina broke down; she buried 
her face in her hands, her slender frame 
shook, and my heart smote me, for 
never have I seen Selina weep. And I 
didn’t then. 

“Oh, Mars, Mars,” she gasped, “‘it’s 
too funny, but there wasn’t a single col- 
lection-basket in the place, though | 
never thought of it before. You see,” 
and she began to get hysterical again, 
“it’s a private chapel and there were 
never any collection. Oh, Marty dear, 
forgive me, but it és funny, and I was 
just beginning to feel the wee-est bit 
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the 4th, two from ricochet bullets on 
the 5th. But on the next day six regi- 
ments, one drawn from the right of 
each brigade, were marched forward 
under the command of Benjamin Lin- 
coln, George Clinton, and Wayne. It 
was they, with the French moving up 
on the left, that opened the first par- 
allel, a trench with earthworks five hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the enemy 
lines. Moving forward a little before 
sundown, their muskets slung and picks 
and shovels in their hands, the men 
worked quietly throughout the night. 
When dawn came, a ridge of fresh dirt 
curved within a quarter of a mile of the 
British works. 

The British saw the new and menac- 
ing position, but, though it was as yet 
unfinished, they made little effort to 
dislodge the Americans or French. A 
scattered fire from their muskets 
wounded a few of Rochambeau’s sol- 
diers, and one officer lost his leg. 
Their artillery, Wayne thought, was 
feeble. 

On the next day it was the same— 
the parallel was completed with only 
two men killed: they were of Wayne’s 
Pennsylvanians and died from ricochet 
shots. Meanwhile the Allies had hauled 
their heavy cannon from Williamsburg 
and were placing it close to the front 
line. And before dawn of October 9 
there were twenty-two guns behind the 
French and three batteries with about 
nineteen guns behind the Americans. 
Cornwallis, about to be bombarded, 
looked anxiously to the sea for the prom- 
ised sight of Sir Henry Clinton’s war- 
ships and transports. Excepting on his 
own few boats, including the Caron, 
only French flags were to be seen droop- 
ing from the rigging of the ships that 
hemmed the harbor. 

The morning and early afternoon of 


October g passed quietly, but at three 
o'clock the French opened a twelve-gun 
battery, and two hours later ten Amer- 
ican guns smashed into Yorktown. The 
enemy guns answered, and during the 
daylight the men in the town and those 
before it could see black balls crisscross- 
ing through the air, by night, fiery 
meteors with blazing tails, rising ma- 
jestically, then falling with a whirling 
movement and bursting with terrific 
sound. 

At daybreak of October 10 the 
French and Americans began to bom- 
bard the middle of Yorktown with 
twenty-seven guns, and at five o'clock 
that afternoon two ten-inch American 
howitzers were added. Wayne, near the 
front line, found the noise of the Allied 
batteries so great that the answering 
fire from the enemy could scarcely be 
heard. And as the sun went down be- 
hind the American lines he could see 
one of the British ships in Yorktown 
harbor—the Caron of forty-four guns 
—grow bright with flames running 
over her sails and masts and sides. The 
blaze had come from red-hot cannon- 
balls, and as darkness gathered, the sky 
became a blinding red above the water. 
After a while the great flame died 
away and all was black again. 

It was time to open the second par- 
allel, two hundred yards nearer York- 
town. During the night of the rith 
while the Pennsylvanians and Mary- 
landers gathered their picks and shov- 
els, Wayne led two battalions forward 
as a covering-party and lay quietly down 
on the shell-torn land. His men, crouch- 
ing with loaded muskets, could hear 
the Pennsylvanians and Marylanders 
digging in behind them. Before dawn 
they crept back again, not to return un- 
til the next night. 

Still waiting for Sir Henry Clinton, 
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Cornwallis saw on the morning of Oc- 
tober 12 the new front line before him. 
It was within musket-shot, no more 
than three hundred yards distant. But 
he was undismayed by that. Even when 
two of his redoubts, by which his com- 
munication with Gloucester was kept 
open, were attacked in the dark of the 
14th, he continued his policy of sav- 
ing unnecessary casualties to his troops 
while waiting for Sir Henry Clinton. 
Both redoubts fell, one to Frenchmen 
led by Baron de Viomenil, the other to 
Lafayette and a detachment of Ameri- 
cans supported by two Pennsylvania bat- 
talions led by Wayne. Meanwhile Wal- 
ter Stewart completed the work of dig- 
ging the second parallel. The bombard- 
ment continued, heavier from the 
trenches and more hopeless from York- 
town. Sir Henry Clinton might come, 
but he would come too late. 

Cornwallis determined to make a 
final and violent effort. It was no use 
waiting longer for Sir Henry. As for at- 
tempting to hold out against the Allies, 
that was impossible. Leaving every man 
except his ablest, and those in light 
marching order so that they might 
move swiftly, Cornwallis determined to 
escape to Gloucester. He had made his 
last effort at Yorktown: Before day- 
break of October 16 he had sent Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abercrombie with three 
hundred and fifty guardsmen to capture 
two of the closest Allied redoubts. Aber- 
crombie had stormed and taken them 
after bitter fighting in which he lost a 
third of his force. But they had barely 
spiked the cannon when the Allied sup- 
port drove them out again, withdrew 
the spikes, and opened the batteries. 
Now, in desperation, Cornwallis deter- 
mined to free himself by the only feas- 
ible way that remained. Leaving his 
sick and wounded under Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Johnson, he would cross the 
river the next night, attack whatever 
stood in his way, capture every horse he 
could get hold of, and hurry northward 
from this fatal trap to mect Sir Henry 

Clinton. 

But expedient and bold and possibly 
successful as was his plan, it was de- 
stroyed by a piece of irony from the 
skies. Early in the night Cornwallis 
marched the first division of his army 
to the wharf and embarked them for 
Gloucester. Overhead in the blackness 
was a feeling of restless movement and 
gathering storm. Under the unseen 
clouds the British general waited for the 
ship to pass over and return for the 
rest of the troops. Beside him his men 
were nervous and eager. The urge to 
fight was never stronger in them, for 
they felt that victory was their right and 
the incessant cannonading of the last 


. week had been more infuriating than 


disspiriting. Tarleton, Simcoe, Dundas, 
Abercrombie, and the rest, how they 
would charge when their backs were no 
longer to the wall! 

But as Cornwallis waited, the sea be- 
gan to grow rough. Waves lashed up 
out of the dark and sent fine salt spray 
on scarlet tunics. Overhead the skies 
seemed to crack, resounding louder 
than the most heartily exploding guns. 
There were fiercely singing winds that 
swirled the water triumphantly. And 
the transports, shaken out of human 
control, went careening through the 
darkness down past the Gloucester land- 
ing and were still away from shore 
when the sun rose up from the east next 
morning. 

Cornwallis, doomed, turned once 
again to his dismantled position, piling 
up his remaining shells to fling them at 
the slowly approaching Allied army. 
The town was no longer his. At ten 
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o'clock that morning of October 17, 
Wayne, in the second parallel before 
Yorktown, distinctly heard the British 
drums begin to beat the chamade. And 
at the expectant sound the thoughts of 


the wounded brigadier turned back to- 
ward Waynesborough, where, with 
Polly and the children about him, he 
hoped to rest his unhealed leg for a little 
while at least. 


[‘‘ The Fight for the Northwest," a spicited account of Wayne's Indian fighting, revealing more of the 
impetuous general's character, his triumphal return to Philadelphia, and his death in the wilderness, is in 
the July Scrrsner's.] 
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Selina and the Church 


BY BEATRICE BARRY 


YELLOw envelope lay on the table 
A as I entered. I shivered as I tore 
it open: | 
WANT TO SEE YOU AS SOON AS 


POSSIBLE SOMETHING INTERESTING 
DONT KNOW WHAT TO DO SELINA 


“Selina!” 1 breathed a sigh of min- 
gled relief and exasperation. “But why 
does she telegraph? Has she left town?” 
I knew she had not, for I had seen 
her earlier that afternoon in a print- 
shop on Madison Avenue as I passed. 
Impatiently I picked up the telephone. 
When I heard Margaret’s voice I said: 
“Miss Martin, Margaret. Is Miss Sars- 
field in?” I learned that she was out 
but expected at any minute. Having 
also learned that no one else was ex- 
pected, though Heaven knows it’s the 
unexpected that come to Selina’s, I said 
I'd be over right away. 

And I went over, and there was Se- 
lina, just come in, looking as usual pro- 
vokingly like a stained-glass angel, with 
her lovely, pointed, delicate face and 
merrywinkle blue eyes—you don’t see 
the “‘winkle” part until you know her 


very well—and a halo of golden-gleam- 
ing hair, and a she didn’t have 
on a purple, stained-glass, velvet robe 
with a golden girdle, but she looked as 
if she had. 

“Well, Selina,” said I shortly, “what 
is it now, and, since you appear to be 
in your usual good health, and the 
house is not afire, and apparently there 
has been no accident, why did you tele- 
graph ?” Selina knows how I feel about 
telegrams. 

“Oh, Martinet, darling, I’m sorry” — 
and her eyes grew bluer than ever—“I 
didn’t think; that is, I thought I’d love 
to see you, and I was standing by the 
window and I just saw a messenger boy 
pass and I said to myself, “The very 
thing!’ and I called up the Western 
Union right away and phoned them 
the tele-e ’ 

She had the grace to falter. 

“Selina,” said I, “why did you not 
telephone me?” 

That just shows you how Selina’s 
mind works! Charles says it doesn’t 
work—it strikes—and he thinks he’s 
said something funny; but I never did 
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think much of Charles’s jokes — and 
Charles knows how I feel. 

Margaret came in just then, so Se- 
lina escaped answering my question by 
ordering tea. 

When we were again alone I began: 
“Now, what is it, Selina? Don’t keep 
me in suspense.” For with any other 
woman “‘something interesting’’ would 
mean only a man, but Selina isn’t a bit 
that kind. 

“Well, Martin, dearest, you know— 
it’s—well— it’s” 

“Selina,” said I, “it’s the house!” 

I thought she looked relieved. 

“Oh, no! it’s not that, the house is 
still there 

“Tt would be,” said I. “I can’t im- 
agine any one taking it.” 

“Don’t be unkind, Martin,” she 
pleaded, “but I'll tell you when—when 
Margaret has gone.”’ And then I knew 
it was something pretty bad, for Selina 
is mortally afraid of Margaret. But 
while Margaret is arranging the tea- 
table perhaps I’d better tell you about 
the house. 

Now, I’ve known and loved Selina 
since she was a very young girl, and 
I’m fonder of her than of almost any 
one else on earth, but she is lacking 
in judgment. That her scrapes usually 
have a happy ending is simply her good 
luck, and I warn her that a day will 
come! Selina, though she hasn’t, as they 
say, a penny in the world, has a few 
thousand a year of her own, enough to 
keep her from starvation but not 
enough for extravagances. Last year we 
planned a trip to Europe, and Selina, 
in order to economize the better, went 
up to Smallfields to stay with Praise-Be, 
where, as I thought, there wasn’t a 
chance of her getting into mischief. 
When she returned and came to see me 
I knew at once that I had been too op- 
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timistic. But I asked no questions and 
began to talk of our European trip. Se- 
lina, generally so enthusiastic, was now 
lukewarm. She had to confess. She had 
bought a house. 

“A house, Selina! What do you want 
a house for?” 

“Oh, but it’s such a little one, Mar- 
tin’ —as if that were an excuse! 

“I suppose you have to pay for it just 
the same.” 

“Well, yes,” she admitted reluctant- 
ly, “and Martin, darling, I’m awfully 
sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t go to Eu- 
rope with you, after all. You see, the 
house cost just about what I’d planned 
to spend—and I’ve paid for it already.” 

“Selina Sarsfield!” I hissed. I could- 
n’t help it. “This is the last straw. I'll 
go to Europe alone—and I wash my 
hands of you forever.” But of course my 
curiosity was aroused, so, after Selina 
had made abject apologies, I said in as 
businesslike a manner as I could: “Let’s 
hear about your house. Where is it? 
You mean to live in it, I suppose— 
though what Margaret will say e 

“Oh, no, Martin,” she interrupted 
eagerly, “I don’t, really; besides, it’s 
hardly fit to live in.” 

“Then why did you buy it?” I asked, 
with my usual common sense. 

“Oh,” she began to enthuse, “‘it 
looked so enchanting, nestling down 
under the side of the hill, all covered 
with creepers and the — red chim- 
neys—” She stopped—I suppose my 
silence was impressive—then went on, 
but rather dashed: “And it has such 
possibilities, and it was so much the best 
of all the abandoned houses i 

“Say no more, Selina,” I interrupted; 
“T can't imagine a better reason for buy- 
ing a house than because it has been 
abandoned and isn’t fit to live in, and 
the only possibility that interests me is 




















the possibility of your being able to 
get rid of it.” 

“But, Martin, I don’t want to get rid 
of it! I’m not going to get rid of it. I’m 
going to put it in repair—when I get 
some money—and then—later on (she 
was beautifully vague)—when I get 
some more money I’m going to furnish 
it most originally, and everybody will 
want to live in it, and I'll get lots of rent 
for it, and then we'll go to Europe. But, 
of course, you will go this year anyway, 
as we planned.” 

Now, I would not think of going to 
Europe without Selina, for she does 
make life interesting, and I never enjoy 
anything as well without her, but it 
really suited me better to postpone the 
trip. For one thing, Charles was look- 
ing awfully tired and forlorn—he has 
never been the same since his sister died 
away off in China last year—and of 
course Charles is perfectly well able to 
look after himself, and I certainly am 
not the woman to concern myself about 
any man—still, as I say, I was just as 
well pleased not to go to Europe this 
year—but I wasn’t going to let Selina 
off so easily. 

“We won’t talk about Europe just 
now, Selina.” I spoke with dignity. “I 
suppose I am permitted to ask how 
much it will cost to repair your aban- 
doned house and where you are going 
to get the money for that?” 

Selina replied that she would very soon 
receive her Cousin Kate’s legacy, and the 
abandoned house could, it appeared, be 
reclaimed for about the very sum that 
Cousin Kate had obligingly left her. She 
therefore planned to spend the summer 
in Smallfields supervising the work and 
living “with the greatest economy’’—an 
unlikely companion for Selina!—and as 
for the furnishing, “Well, we’ll see,” 


she said hopefully. “Something is sure 
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to turn up. And when you return from 
Europe, Martin, the house will be all re- 
paired, and I can begin to look about for 
nice old bits of furniture, and you'll help 
me, won’t ase Martin?” 


Selina knows my taste for these 
things and took advantage of it. So, of 
course, I forgave her—as I always do. 

Then my sister Caroline decided to 
spend a few months in the East, and, as 
I undertook to chaperon her two girls 
while she went visiting old Hf aor 
friends, I saw very little of Selina for a 
while, and the abandoned house was 
consigned to my mental attic until this 
telegram arrived. 


Margaret came in with tea, and I no- 
ticed that Selina tried on any pretext to 
detain her, but we were soon alone 
again. 

Then I said pleasantly, if with a spice 
of malice: “I saw you in Haliburton’s 
this afternoon, Selina; were you ‘look- 
ing’ or ‘buying’? I hope some one has 
left you another fortune if you are going 
to set up as a patron of the arts?” 

“T was really only looking, though at 
last the lawyers have paid over Great- 
uncle Harold’s bequest, but of course 

” 





“Selina,” I interrupted ruthlessly, 
“now you can really begin to furnish 
that abandoned house of yours. And by 
the way”—and now I was excited— 
“Garret Burton’s old house at Mascott 
is going on the market, with all the fur- 
nishings, and there I’m sure we'd find 
treasures, especially if we look at once, 
for it’s not generally known yet, but 
Carol had it from the Burtons them- 
selves when she was visiting Mascott 
this summer, and I know they would 
let you have first choice.” 

Selina was strangely irresponsive. 
“Ye-es, Martin, dear, I know what de- 
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licious things there are, and I’m sure we 
would—but you see—the fact is—well, 
I’ve already bought the furniture.” 

“Bought the furniture for the aban- 
doned house!” I cried incredulously. 
“Why, when did you buy it? You 
might have asked me, Selina.” 

“I am asking you, Martin; that’s just 
what I wanted to see you about, but I’m 
afraid you won't like it—because * 

“But you didn’t furnish the house at 
one blow, Selina? Surely you didn’t go 
out and buy things by the dozen?” 

She looked almost serious. “But 
that’s just what I have done; and I want 
you to come with me to Smallfields over 
the week-end, Marty, for they’ve just 
written me that they have to deliver the 
things next Saturday, and I must be 
there to receive them.” 

“Who have written you?” 

“The church people, of course.” 

“What church people? Selina!’ I 
cried joyously, “you don’t mean to say 
that you’ve been able to get the Glad- 
wyn-Church things? Oh, but of course 
you couldn’t; why, they’re worth a for- 
tune!” 

Selina always looks like a saint, but 
now she looked like a martyred one. 
She went to her desk, took from it a 
paper clipping, and handed it to me 
with a “‘do-your-worst”’ air. 

I looked. 

I read: 





FOR SALE 
THE FURNITURE OF A CHURCH 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL MISSION OR 
PRIVATE CHAPEL 


1 Marble Altar 

2 Communion Services (one plated) 

12 Oaken Pews, handsomely upholstered 

Organ with 12 Stops (Birch & Maple, 
Boston) 

Marble Altar-rails, with Brass Gates 

Hymnals, Hassocks, Brass Sconces, etc. 
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I reread. I sent a questioning glance 
at Selina. She was still serious. 

““We were speaking of an abandoned 
house, Selina,” said I with quiet empha- 
sis; “‘what has that to do with a sale of 
church furniture ?” 

Selina answered never a word. 

Then my mind leaped to the prepos- 
terous solution. 

“Selina, you haven’t! Selina, my dear 
child, you didn’t! I conjure you to tell 
me! It isn’t possible! No, even you 
wouldn’t— Selina, answer me! Have 
you bought this church furniture for the 
abandoned house? Is this what you 
meant by ‘the church people’ ?” 

Selina nodded. “I have,” she said. 


Hours seemed to pass before either of 
us spoke. We simply sat and gazed and 
gazed as if we had never seen each other 
before—and perhaps we hadn’t—as we 
must have looked then. 

“Selina,” said I at last, and I spoke 
not unkindly but with unmistakable 
firmness, “‘there is just one article of 
church furniture for which I can im- 
agine your having the slightest use—as 
it happens I do not see it mentioned 
here (I allowed my eyes to rest for a 
moment on the advertisement J held) 
—and that is—a collection-basket.” 

Then Selina broke down; she buried 
her face in her hands, her slender frame 
shook, and my heart smote me, for 
never have I seen Selina weep. And I 
didn’t then. 

“Oh, Mars, Mars,” she gasped, “‘it’s 
too funny, but there wasn’t a single col- 
lection-basket in the place, though I 
never thought of it before. You see,” 
and she began to get hysterical again, 
“it’s a private chapel and there were 
never any collection. Oh, Marty dear, 
forgive me, but it is funny, and I was 
just beginning to feel the wee-est bit 
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miserable about it, but you’ve made me 
quite happy again!” 

I rose and arranged my hat. “Since 
you seem to have taken leave of your 
senses, Selina,” I said coldly, “I will 
take my leave of you. I shall send Mar- 
garet to you—you are unstrung,”’ and I 
had my finger on the button when the 
door opened and Margaret announced: 

“Mr. Cathcart, miss—and ma’am.” 

Never was I so glad to see Charles 
as at that moment. Selina sprang up, 
flung her arms around my neck, said, 
“Don’t be cross, old dear,” and released 
me to give a hand to Charles. 

Charles Cathcart greeted us both 
suitably, and if he noticed anything 
tense in the atmosphere, he was not the 
man to betray it. 

“Saint Selina,” said he then, “what’s 
new in your celestial sphere?” 

“The new is, Charles, that Martin 
has been plunging most uncelestial 
spears into me, and had cast me off 
forever when you arrived. You tell him, 
Mars; I haven’t the courage.” 

Charles looked at me inquiringly. 

“Selina has just = a set of 
church pews, a marble altar and altar- 
rails, two oaken altar-chairs, a chime of 
bells, a quantity of hassocks, and five 
dozen hymnals—to furnish her aban- 
doned house.” I made the statement, I 
flatter myself, dispassionately. 

Charles’s eyebrows went up ever so 
slightly. ““There wasn’t a curate thrown 
in, I suppose, Sally?” he asked grave- 
ly, but his eyes were twinkling; he 
never will be serious with Selina. 

“This is not, Charles, a matter for 
jest,” I said reprovingly. “Do you real- 
ize that the girl has purchased this pre- 
—, furniture for her abandoned 

ouse?”” (We had never called it any- 
thing else.) 


“It seems to me, Miss Martin, a most 
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estimable and logical purchase. What 
better way to reclaim an abandoned 
house than to bring the church to it— 
since it, I assume, cannot be brought 
to the church ?” 

He looked at me sedately, but as Se- 
lina turned to get the advertisement he 
said quietly: ““This zs rather a facer, but 
as our young friend seems a trifle dis- 
turbed let’s Fold our horses.” 

Then spoke Selina. “Listen to me, 
Charles. That isn’t true at all, and it’s 
too bad of Martin to exaggerate! There 
isn’t any chime of bells, and I haven’t 
bought the organ or the altar. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the man said they were ‘be- 
spoke,’”’ said Selina honestly, “‘but of 
course I couldn’t afford them in any 
case. I just got the twelve pews—and 
they’re so lovely, a glorious rich color, 
and the cushions are the most wonder- 
ful deep blue—one should have stained 
glass, of course, to get the best effect— 
and the people didn’t want to sell them 
to me a bit—said they were not suit- 
able for an individual—but that only 
made me the more determined, and of 
course the hassocks and the curate I can 
send to—now, you see, Charles, how 
exasperating you are!—I mean the cas- 
socks and the hurate, no! I mean— 
well, you know what I mean—and the 
marble rail I can put—somewhere or 
other, marble is always good—and the 
brass gates I thought would be lovely 
at the top of the stairs, just outside the 
nursery door, so the children won’t 
tumble down——”” 

“Stop, Selina!’’ I commanded. “You 
have no children—at least you never 
had before. Have you no decency?” 

Charles shouted. Selina had another 
fit of hysterics—it’s nothing else. 

“I shall lose my reason, Selina,” | 
said when I could make myself heard, 
“if you talk like this. It is unbecoming 
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—it is scandalous—t is licentious!’’ Of 
course that wasn’t what I meant, but I 
was distracted by her frivolity and it 
was hopeless trying to explain to that 
howling mob. 

When their laughter had subsided 
Selina began again. 

‘Not my children, Mars. The people- 
who-live-in-the-house’s children.” 

But I was nearly losing my patience 
with Selina. 

Charles saw how I felt; he became 
grave at once—there’s really a good 
deal to be said for Charles—and turned 
to Selina. 

“You know, my dear, I believe you 
have been a little imprudent and reck- 
less this time. Mind, I’m sure you had 
a perfectly good reason for buying the 
things; and probably I would have 
sanctioned your purchase had I been 
present (you must tell us some time 
what made you do it, Sally, for I’m 
sure it would be worth hearing); but, 
if you have bought and paid for these 
furnishings, had you not better decide 
what to do with them?” 

“That’s just what I asked Martin to 
come over for,” said Selina, “but she’s 
awfully cross with me now and I don’t 
know what to do.” 

Charles has a certain knack of organ- 
ization, and it was thanks to him that 
we ever arrived at a definite arrange- 
ment. Selina and I were to go to Small- 
fields on Friday evening and stay with 
Praise-Be; Charles would motor over 
early on Saturday and drive us to the 
abandoned house (which neither he nor 
I had yet seen) and be on hand to help 
Selina receive “the pews and psalters,” 
as he said. He wisely suggested that, 
as we didn’t know when the furniture 
would arrive and we might have to 
wait a long time, Praise-Be put us up 
a luncheon. So it was settled. 


Praise-Be (her name was Bertha 
Praise but Charles reversed it, and she 
became too devoted to him—as people 
often do, I admit—not to agree will- 
ingly) was delighted to see us and, 
hearing that a “pignick” was proposed 
and that her beloved Mr. Charles was 
to be of the party, she outdid herself 
in preparations. She was a wonderful 
cook, and indeed her delicious supper, 
the pure country air—or something— 
were so invigorating that I was unusu- 
ally pleased with my morning reflection 
in Praise-Be’s mirror, and could not 
help thinking that for a woman of— 
that is, a woman who is not—in short, 
a woman who is, naturally, not a girl, 
I looked remarkably, shall I say, attrac- 
tive? 

Charles arrived in holiday mood. He 
complimented Saint Selina on her 
churchly tastes, joked with Praise-Be, 
and faithfully promised to eat every 
crumb of the luncheon but for the 
land’s sake to bring back the basket. 

We were off! The morning air was 
delicious, the car slid like a swift brook 
between the flower-starred fields, all 
was bright in our world. We admired 
every view, each little river and stream, 
the bewitching bends and turns of the 
road. A particularly charming little 
white house, which seemed to have 
tucked itself like a cushion under the 
elbow of a soft green hill, received our 
special approval, and it was only when 
we were actually speeding past it that 
Selina, with a very “winkle” look, said: 
“Do stop, Charles, at that abandoned 
little house, won’t you?” 

“Selina!” we cried in a breath. 
“Why, it’s not abandoned a bit!” 

“Never by me,” said that saint; and 
we all scrambled out of the car and fol- 
lowed her across the grassy field that 


wandered up to the door. 








- 
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It was a most deceitful house, much 
bigger than it looked from outside, and 
it had been enchantingly reclaimed. We 
entered a square hall; a deep, wide fire- 
place with a broad mantel-shelf faced 
us as we stood on the threshold. On 
one side a staircase led up to a gallery 
off which some bedrooms opened—as 
we discovered when we explored later. 
On this side the windows were set high 
in the wall, on a level with the gal- 
lery, and the sunshine flooded down on 
the hall, the walls of which were stuc- 
coed a rich cream. Sconces held sturdy 
candle-lamps; the wide old boards were 
stained a rich brown and waxed and 
polished until they glowed; the whole 
effect was subdued, mellow, restful. 
One needed little imagination to see it 
transformed into a delightful retreat 
for summer or winter, for richer or 
poorer, till death do us— I caught my- 
self suddenly; I was being bewitched by 


Selina and her ecclesiastical influences! 


She, delighted by our unreserved ap- - 


probation, was expatiating to Charles 
on the essential fitness of oaken pews 
and blue cushions for these surround- 
ings. 

“You see, I'll put a pew—they’re the 
loveliest wide things—on each side of 
the fireplace. The two big chairs will 
go beautifully in the dining-room; they 
are rather big, but they can be the father 
and mother chairs and I'll get some lit- 
tle slender children chairs to sit between 
them. Two pews will make a nice cor- 
ner seat here near the door—the high 
backs will keep out the draft—for read- 
ing or anything, with a big, golden mel- 
low lamp”—‘a dim religious light,” 
murmured Charles, but Selina was far 
from Charles in spirit now—‘“‘and then 
another pew piled with the blue cush- 
ions will be # ee invitingly at the top 
of the stairs to the gallery r 
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I admit that Selina’s plan was be- 
ginning to look amazingly attractive, 
and we were listening with deep inter- 
est when the sound of wheels followed 
by shouts brought us to the door. At 
the edge of the field a furniture-truck 
had drawn up. There were a couple of 
men with it, but instead of dismounting 
they talked and turned and pointed to 
the house. Finally one of $a came 
toward us. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said politely to 
Charles, “but is there a church any- 
where near here?” 

“Yes, indeed, but it’s not built yet,” 
said Selina pleasantly. “But if those are 

ws and things for ‘Sarsfield,’ just 

ring them in, please.” 

The youth smiled all over. Selina’s 
usual effect on men. 

“Well, if you say so, miss, but it’s 
rather an unlikely place, if you'll ex- 
cuse me; and we wanted to be sure— 
because the boss says he’s very sorry 
but he can’t only deliver six of them 
pews and two chairs to-day, because 
the big truck is broken, and if it’s all 
the same to you, miss, we'll onload 
now because it’s a long ride back and 
we has Saturday afternoon off—when 
there’s any of it left.” 

He left us breathless, and returned 
to his “boys” and directed them to un- 
load. 

They put the high-backed chairs one 
on each side of i mantel, then set 
the pews down the centre of the room 
between the fireplace and the door. Se- 
lina was dina longing to rearrange 
them, but was too considerate to take 
the boys’ time. Then they brought in 
two big bundles of seat-cushions, oblig- 
ingly cut the strings, bestowed a last 
admiring glance at Selina, a very grate- 
ful one at Charles—as they had every 
reason to do—and went out. Turning 
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to survey the scene as he left, the leader 
said amiably, evidently having had 
doubts of it: “Don’t look so bad at 
that!” 

Now Selina fell upon the cushions— 
the blue was indeed lovely — placed 
them in the pews, and stood back to 
survey the scene. Great bunches of wild 
flowers and leaves which we had gath- 
ered on our way over filled the deep 
fireplace and were thrust between the 
sconces on the mantel, and in the mel- 
low afternoon sunshine the effect was 
unusual, and wholly charming. 

“Isn’t it perfect!” murmured Selina. 
Caught in the ae glow of the sun- 
shine, her slender form and lovely face 
were those of a veritable saint. “It is 
rather churchy,” she admitted. ““Mar- 
tin, wouldn’t it be lovely to have a wed- 
ding here? If we only could have a 
wedding!” Then, as if struck by a sud- 
den thought: “And we could, too, if 
only you and Charles ™ 

“Stuffenonsense!”’ said I, a little em- 
barrassed, and turned to close the door. 
“Good fortune!” 1 cried inelegantly. 
“Here’s a clergyman! Whatever can he 
want?” 

“That is good fortune,” said Charles 
instantly. I ignored him. 

“What is it, sir?’ I addressed the 
breathless and flushed but good-looking 
young clergyman who hesitated on the 
threshold. 

“The church pews,” he began; “‘if I 
might have a word with the purchaser.” 

“Selina, they have been stolen — 
you ve been buying stolen property! Oh, 
I always knew there was something 
fatal about this affair!” I cried. 

“You alarm yourself needlessly, I as- 
sure you, madam,” said the young man 
earnestly. “May I speak to the pur- 


chaser?” and he looked at us inquir- 


ingly. 
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“You may, and it’s me,” said Selina, 
coming forward, and once more we 
had an example of the effect of Selina 
on her fellow men. The newcomer lost 
his senses completely—except that of 
sight. 

“I suppose there isn’t the slightest 
chance that you would be willing—that 
you would care to part with the——” 

“It’s providential,” I whispered to 
Charles. 

“Well, hardly! You see, I’ve just 
bought the things,” said the rash girl. 

“If I may explain?” said the victim. 
“Though, of course, I won’t try to alter 
your decision.” 

Then he told us, and very modestly 
and simply, of his efforts to find some 
furniture ee the services which he held 
in a small hall. His parish was a poor 
one, his parishioners chiefly foreigners, 
and the struggle had been hard. Some 
benefactor had promised him a small 
sum of money for the purpose if he 
could raise an equal sum. This had been 
accomplished, but where to find any- 
thing for the price at his command? He 
had heard of the opportunity of which 
Selina had availed herself, but first had 
to secure the benefactor’s consent to the 
purchase. Meanwhile, enter Selina. 
When he arrived on the scene the fur- 
niture had been sold. Evidently the sell- 
er had been struck with the incongruity 
of Selina as a purchaser and had held 
out hope to the young clergyman that 
the day might yet be saved, and here he 
was, hot-foot on the trail of his prize. 

“I hoped I might not be too late,” 
he ended, with an enchanted smile, 
“but I see I am—though, indeed, it 
has been a great pleasure,” he added 
most illogically, with a charming little 
bow to Selina. 

That young woman’s interest was ob- 
viously aroused. Left to herself, she 
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might—! I looked at Charles. I saw 
that he had the same idea. He acted 
instantly. 

“Suppose we leave you, Selina, to 
discuss matters with this gentleman, 
while Miss Martin and I explore the— 
ah—grounds?” he said discreetly. 

She smiled abstractedly, quite taken 
up with his, or indeed her, reverence. 

Charles and I walked into the lovely 
outdoors. 

“It is a delightful little place,” I be- 
gan; “one can almost forgive Se- 
lina——”’ 

“I can quite forgive her,” he said. 
“Selina has splendid ideas. For instance, 
I thought the idea she had just now 
was a capital one.” 

I looked an inquiry, though I knew 
perfectly well. 

“About the wedding, I mean. Nell, 
dear, why don’t you marry me? I’ve 
asked you often enough. Perhaps I’ve 
asked you too often?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Charles, but, you know, 
I’ve already told you. I am a woman 
of strong and independent character 
and I can not see myself being taken 
care of by amy man, even 1 

Charles was silent. I was surprised, 
for I confess that a little persistence 
might have— However! At last he said: 
“Perhaps you're right and, after all, I 
don’t want to take care of you.” 

My surprise grew. This was not the 
Charles I thought I knew. Presently 
he added: 

“You know how fond I am of Se- 
lina?” 

“Yes,” I said rather taken aback, for 
of course Selina is devastating, but I 
had always considered Charles as— 
well, as—Occupied Territory. 

“Well,” went on Charles, “when I 
see how fond you are of her, and how 


well you look after her, I can’t help 








wishing that you’d consent some time 
to take care of me.” 

“Charles Cathcart,” said I (for, I 
repeat, I am a woman of much sense 
and little sentimentality), “you are the 
most helpless creature I ever met and, 
since you really should have some one 
to take care of you, I suppose it had bet- 
ter be me.” 


A horn honked vigorously. We turn- 
ed. There was the clergyman stepping 
into his car, and Selina, apparently now 
the patron saint of motorists, hovering 
round him. He waved us a hat of fare- 
well, and we responded handfully and 
watched him out of sight before we 
joined Selina on the door-step. 

She sprang to meet us. “Don’t tell 
me, you two!” she cried joyously, fling- 
ing her arms about us. “Well, of all 
the perfect things! I’m so glad you've 
come to your senses at last. You look as 
guilty as a pair of cats that have eaten 
the cream. And, speaking of cream, do 
come in and let’s have lunch. I’m starv- 
ing. And you'll tell me all about it, and 
Pll tell you——” 

“No, you tell us first,” we said. 

Just as we thought! Selina couldn’t 
resist the opportunity for another ex- 
travagance. So she’d persuaded the de- 
voted clergyman to take the pews and 
things for half what she’d paid for them 
—‘‘so as to keep within his limit”— 
and he had insisted on her retaining 
the two high chairs, to make things 
even. And Selina had promised to at- 
tend the first service in his church when 
everything was installed. She ended in- 
consequently: 

“So you see, old wiseacres, the aban- 
doned house has brought you together, 
and you must love it as much as I do.” 

“We will, Selina, and, if you'll let 
us come and spend week-ends here 
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sometimes, Nell and I will furnish it as 
our wedding-present to you.” 

“Charles, dear, of course you’ll have 
it! And I promise you I'll never buy 
any more hews, or passocks, or cur—” 
She stopped, a little pink-cheeked. 

“Well, my dear, it looks as if you’re 
already provided with a curate,” said 
Charles teasingly. 

Selina suddenly became most hos- 
pitable and insisted on passing sand- 
wiches. Finding we wouldn’t have any 
more food, she took the greatest trouble 
to remove the remains of the feast and 
leave everything in order. 


Then it was time to leave. So we shut 
the windows, and we locked the door, 
and, as we sat in the car for a moment 
before starting to look lovingly at the 
never-to-be abandoned house, Selina ut- 
tered an exclamation and, jumping 
down, ran indoors again. She came out 
a moment later, her hands behind her, 
face alight with mischief. 

“The one thing you said I’d need, 
Martin, and after all we nearly forgot— 
the collection-basket!” And tucking 
Praise-Be’s hamper under the seat, she 
ordered majestically: 

“Home, Charles.” 


NS 


To the Old Frigate “Constitution” 


By Henry vAN Dyke 


A HUNDRED mightier battle-ships, 
Of steel from side to side, 

Have struck their flag to Captain Time 
And vanished on the tide. 

Their marvellous machines outworn, 
Their batteries out of date, 

The newness of their day was done,— 
They went the way of fate. 


But thou, our wooden Ark of Hope, 
Bold frigate of the free, 

Art still upon the flood afloat, 
A veteran of the sea. 

For loyal hands have braced thy knees 
And healed thy battle-scars: 

The ensign at thy peak is bright 
With eight-and-forty stars. 


What keeps thee up and bears thee on, 
O ship of olden fame? 

The memory of thy victories won! 
The meaning of thy name! 

And while America keeps faith 
With fathers and with sons, 

No storm can sink her ship of state, 


Nor twice ten thousand guns. 


Incident 


BY ROGER BURLINGAME 


den when she first came in. It was 
_ a tormenting thing he was play- 
ing, that man with the violin, wherever 
he was, beyond the garden, and these 
stupid people. She heard it across the 
greetings, above all the words, “En- 
chanté,” “Cara signora,” the silly ex- 
travagances the men were speaking. It 
was a waltz, but it went out of the 
waltz-time into something quicker, as if 
some immediate and terrible desire had 
come suddenly into the heart of it and 
then, softly, the desire was satisfied; the 
time went slower, like calmer heart- 
beats when a storm of passion is past. 
And then, she thought, if it had end- 
ed there, if only it had ended there, 
drifting off into nothing, but it went on 
into something very complicated and 
dull. 

She heard applause after it and 
“Bravo,” polite, unenthusiastic. 

“Who is playing?” she said to some 
one. 

“Oh, the violin? That is Ridot. 
You’ve not met him? He has just come 
from Paris. That is his own piece.” 

“Oh,” she said and went on. 

They were boring people, these guests 
of the Whites, but the garden was love- 
ly and the old walls of the villa were 
nice in the moonlight. The moon was 
so bright that it cast black shadows of 
the palm-trees on the striped stucco 
walls, and the windows, with yellow 
light coming out of them, were warm 
and happy-looking. But anything would 
be lovely this night; it was a miraculous 


kind of night and a frightening kind of 


S* heard the violin across the gar- 


night; you were afraid of the bold 
moon, searching out your wants and 
your weakness. 

However boring it all became, she 
thought, there was the night and there 
was the memory of that thing he had 
played, that Ridot, from Paris. What 
sort of person would he turn out to be? 
Mannered, arty, French, lascivious? 
What was that piece? “Does it mean 
what it meant to me?” The ending was 
meaningless, dull, stupider than these 
people saying “enchanté” . . . It was 
prolonged, superfiuous, but before the 
end—before the real end—then—it 
was part of the night. 


II 


Ridot smiled at the people, bowed, 
and refused to play any more. “Ah, but 
you must!” “But it was exquisite!” 
“What is it called ? ‘Incident’? Perfect!” 
He laid his violin in its case and snap- 
omg the case shut. ““Tank you so moch,” 

e said and went out the door into the 
garden. “He’s a temperamental chap,” 
said Harry White, apologizing to his 
guests. 

Ridot went into the garden and look- 
ed across it to the black mountain be- 
hind. Then he moved across to the wall 
and turned to look at the villa. Most of 
the people had shivered and gone in- 
side, because there is a chill in the night 
on the Ligure even in March. But there 
was a woman looking up at the moun- 
tain with the moon full on her face. 
Ridot saw her as he turned. She stood 
with her back to the wall of the villa 
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INCIDENT 


with her hands out, touching the wall; 
her palms were against the wall. She 
stood so an instant, looking up at the 
mountain; then she turned and went 
into the villa. 

Ridot stood, after she had gone, look- 
ing at the place where she had been. He 
was trembling. He could hear his heart 
pounding against his side, hurting him. 
He was unnerved, as if he had seen a 
vision. He stood so for a few seconds, 
then lowered his head in a sort of obei- 
sance. ““That,” he said reverently, “‘is the 
most beautiful woman in the world.” 


III 


She went in among the people. There 
was supper spread on the table, elabo- 
rate, American, for all the Italians who 
had prepared it, and stood, in white 
coats, to serve it. There was champagne 
and the kind of laughter that comes 
with champagne, and talk in several 
languages. Three Italians, looking like 
pirates, with gaudy handkerchiefs about 
their heads, were playing guitars. Peo- 
ple were sitting against the walls on di- 
vans, eating and drinking, and behind 
them were the windows with damask 
curtains drawn back so that you could 
see the blue-black sky and torn clouds 
across it. If you could push these people 
aside and look out a window, you would 
see the little shut-in harbor of Delfino, 
with its lights and the revolving red 
light in the lighthouse, far down below. 

It was hot. Harry White was talking. 
“T’ve got some Russians to dance. Do 
you tke my place at night? You've 
never been here at night. I’ve bought 
it, you know. Have you met the Prin- 
cess Bosnokoff? They've lost every- 
thing, you know, like all the Russians.” 

Yes, yes, charming, very sad. You 
could see the harbor, couldn’t you? 
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Then she had to go out on the terrace 
in front with Harry White, but the har- 
bor did not look the same as it would 
have looked from the window if all the 
—_ had been pushed away and the 
ights inside all put out . . . What 
was this devil that possessed her? . . . 
Harry looked very handsome out there 
with his clean American features against 
the sky and his easy, graceful figure. 
She wanted to say: “Go and put out all 
these people and this food and this 
music and then go away yourself and 
leave me here alone. And have that 
Frenchman play that waltz thing 
again.”” Harry White said: “Aren’t you 
glad I’ve bought it? You'll come often, 
won't you, when you can spare time 
from your music?” 

My music, she thought. She wished 
people would not say “your music” that 
way, as if the music belonged to her, as 
you might say “your villa.” “Yes, I’m 
glad you bought it,” she said. “In a way. 
I wonder if you can buy things like 
this?” , 

“What?” said Harry. 


IV 


The Russians danced and God knew 
what else. Every one was having a good 
time. But it was awfully hot. If you 
could only break away and get out in 
that garden . . . Out there, or outside 
anywhere; anything might happen to- 
night; there was a kind of devil abroad, 
and one inside her, a wicked little devil 
that kept saying: “There goes the night, 
wasting, going away laughing at you, 
because you were afraid of it. Sitting 
here a saying ‘bravo’ and clapping 
your silly little hands.” It might well 
laugh. See the grin on the face of the 
moon. Fool! Will you never learn to 
live? 
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She edged nearer the door and then 
broke away, running out the door into 


the garden. 


V 


Ridot walked for the hundredth 
time the length of the garden wall. 
“There, that’s a hundred,” he said. 
What now? Begin all over again. Go 
away? Escape from this damnable 
thing ? Why hadn’t he gone pe hours 
ago? Where to? He was all alone in 
this horrible Italian Riviera except for 
the Whites. They expected him to stay 
all night. Well, why not go to bed in- 
stead of walking this garden over and 
over? What made him put his ridicu- 
lous feet one before the other until he 
had paced out this thing a hundred 
times? It was about thirty metres long, 
a hundred times thirty metres. Good 
God, he’d walked three kilometres! 
And he must go on. Would she come? 
Why? She was enjoying that nonsense, 
enjoying it! 

No one had liked the waltz particu- 
larly, or understood it. She hadn’t heard 
it. A woman like that, a woman with a 
face like that, could she fail to see what 
he meant by it, “miss the point”’ as they 
said? Yes, the world was full of dull, 
beautiful women. But a woman with a 
face like that, eyes that even under- 
stood the night? This night? 

Then he saw her running out into 
the garden. She saw him and stopped. 

“Oh,” she said. 

“I’m sorry,” said Ridot. 

“It’s nothing. Oh! Why, is it you 
who played the violin?” 

“Yes. Did you hear it?” 

“Yes, so I can talk to you although I 
have not had the pleasure 2 
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“Ridot, madame. Enchanted . . .’ 


“Oh, yes, I know. You are a French- 
man. Do you think me rude? I heard 


you playing . . . It did something to 
me. What is it you call that waltz?” 

“Incident, madame. It pleased 

ou?” 

She looked down. There was faint 
disappointment in her face. 

“Oh,” she said. “I thought i“ 

Ridot waited and then said: “Ma- 
dame thought?” His voice was caress- 
ing, like all Frenchmen’s voices when 
they were talking to women. But there 
was an emotion below the caress, some- 
thing powerful that made his voice 
sound not quite under control. 

“Nothing,” she said. 

He waited again as if he were trying 
to command and quiet his feeling. 

“Intelligent criticism is valuable to 
me,” he said at last. 

“Criticism ?” 

“You know music.” 

“Yes. But this is not music. I mean, 
I had thought there was—forgive me— 
I thought there was love, or the desire 
of love, in the conception . . . I’m 
talking like a fool.” 

“No, no,” he said, “‘it is, indeed, love. 
I had called it ‘Incident d’ Amour.’ That 
is trite, like a popular song. But that is 
what I meant. Incident d’ Amour.” 

“But, my dear young man, there is 
no such thing.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Why, simply, that un incident 
d'amour does not exist. I mean an iso- 
lated, single incident. Yet that was 
what the thing suggested.” She was 
speaking half to herself now, as though 
arguing against herself. “No. It does 
not exist.” And then, very low, she add- 
ed: “I wish to God it did.”” Was it her- 
self that had said that? Or the devil 
that so possessed her this night? She 
heard herself saying it and was shocked. 
She wondered if Ridot had heard it 


and turned away from him. 
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INCIDENT 699 


“You go, madame—I do not know 

our mame...” 

“I’m better without a name. Your 
composition would have been better 
without a name.” 

“But please don’t go. This discussion 
interests me.” 

“T can’t discuss it. There is nothing 
to discuss. I say an ‘incident’ of this 
kind, with nothing before and nothing 
after, is impossible. All the discussion 
in the world won’t make me believe it.” 

“Tt is the woman that says that.” 

She was angry at that, but she con- 
trolled her anger and looked at him. His 
face was delicate, his arms and hands 
powerful. There was none of the ath- 
letic grace, none of the good proportion 
that made Harry White look like the 
statue of a discus-thrower—to her a 
sterile beauty. She looked at him, and 
the devil in her reached out to him. 

“No,” she said quietly. “The idea 
has always pleased me. I have heard 
men speak of it, and men have told me 
that only a man can know it, but I 
don’t believe it. Really, I don’t.” 

He was young, younger than she. 
His face was emotional; it was moving 
with emotion now; not the emotion of 
the artist. There kept coming into it 
that thing which he could not quite 
control, that force that nearly broke his 
voice, sometimes, when he spoke. It 
swept his face, now, in waves. It called 
to something in her; it was pitched far 
below their words, like the instruments 
of percussion marking the time in an 
orchestra, like drums that you feel in 
your chest. 

“You don’t believe it yourself,’ she 
said, “or you couldn’t have gone on into 
that complicated thing at the end of 
your ‘Incident.’ Why did you do that?” 

His face changed, weakened. It be- 
came the face of the artist. A shadow of 


pain passed over it, the twinge of the 
artist at the touch of a rude hand on his 
work. She saw it and was sorry, put her 
hand on his arm and said: 

“T’m sorry. It merely makes the thing 
more true, after all. If only you had not 
called it by that name. But, you know, 
until the end, I believed that the other 
was true; if it had stopped just before 
that succession of arpeggios—you re- 
member? Then I should have believed 
it. It gives the perfect illusion of that 
thing I should like so much to believe 
in. 

“You wish to believe?” 

“Yes, yes. It seems beautiful to me. I 
can’t explain why. This night seems 
beautiful to me and it will be gone soon 
and to-morrow night it will rain. Yes.” 
She stopped and smiled at him, and her 
smile faded. “‘I am a dull, conventional 
woman. I have lived in the strictest con- 
formity with my Amercian social cus- 
toms. I have never done anything in 
my life to compromise my position. I 
have loved, really, deeply loved—that 
is different, do you see? I have been un- 
happily married. But this other love, of 
the moment, as beautiful and isolated 
as this night . . . No, there is no such 
thing, except in dreams—and in your 
waltz.” 

She turned and looked at the villa. 
Some of the lights had gone out; in the 
kitchen, perhaps, where the servants 
were through for the night. The guitars 
had stopped and were tuning up. Italian 
musicians were always tuning; their ears 
were so exact. Then, suddenly, a tenor 
began—some Neapolitan air in the Ca- 
ruso manner. It was very near and loud. 
She winced at the sound and said: 

“T should like to go up the mountain 
a bit, where I could see over the villa 
and hear that tenor a little more re- 
motely. Will you come?” 
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They went-up the cobbled path be- 
tween the terraces that had been made 
with so much labor for the little olive- 
trees. She stopped once. ““The stones are 
so hard,” she said. “Will you help me?” 
And at last they were on a broad ter- 
race high above the villa. The turf felt 
soft and pleasant under her feet after 
the cobbles. 

They looked across to the hill be- 
yond Delfino harbor with its sky-line of 
wild rock pines, a ragged fringe. The 
one light in the old castle on the hill 
went out. The song of the tenor came 
up faintly from the villa and stopped, 
the applause died away, and they could 
hear the waves beyond the point. 

She turned to Ridot and said: 

“T am a little afraid of the night now. 
Are you?” 

And then his arms were round her, 
her head bent back under his kisses, 
and she looked full into the face of the 
moon. 

At the foot of the path where the 
Margherita road comes by she left him. 

“T will go home alone.” 

And she ran away from him down 


the dark road. 


VI 


Ridot sat at the upper window of 
Harry White’s villa watching the dawn 
edge the ragged line of pines on the hill 
across the harbor. The fishermen along 
the curved water-front were whistling 
and calling to each other, launching 
their little boats and throwing in their 
nets. Ridot could hear every small 
sound acutely: the turning of the oar- 
locks, the dip of the oars, the falsetto of 
a child calling out “Va bene,” the rich 
voice of a boy up in the shrouds of a 
ship. 

He had not slept or moved from his 
chair by the window. When the sun be- 





INCIDENT 


gan to show over the hill, he went out 
of the room, down-stairs, through the 
great cold rooms of the villa. He found 
a servant and asked for coffee. He could 
not drink the coffee and went out into 
the garden. It was full of sunlight and 
spring flowers. He put his hand over 
his eyes and went back into the house, 
went out on the terrace in front, down 
the countless steps to the path, that led, 
at last, into the Margherita road. The 
motor omnibus slewed round the cor- 
ner; he jumped to the side of the road 
and swore after the bus in French. He 
stumbled on, nervous, irritated at the 
people he passed. He went on to the 
square of the town that slopes down 
into the water, sat at a table outside the 
café and ordered a mixed vermouth. 
But when the waiter brought it, it was 
Italian and he could not drink it. He 
talked to the waiter for a while in 
French. Then he walked back up the 
steep, cobbled slope to the post-office. 

“You go up the steps, always up the 
steps,” said the woman in the post-of- 
fice in slow, difficult French, “‘to the 
church San Giorgio, and then on the 
little path to the right and again down 
the steps, and then up many steps, and 
you will hear the pianoforte. Always it 
plays, the pianoforte,” and she repeated 
it all, rapidly, in Italian. 


VII 


Ridot rang at the gate. He heard the 
bell ring far off; heard the piano stop. 
A young Italian girl with a gaudy red 
silk harikerchief about her head and 
knotted behind looked through the 
gate. She looked at Ridot, startled and 
afraid. He handed her a card through 
the gate, which she made no motion to 
open, and waited. The Italian girl went 
and came back and said: 
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“The signora says she does not know 
the signore.” . 

“But she must! But she must! Tell 
her—” He tried a stammering, absurd 
explanation in Italian. The maid went 
again and came back. 

“No, signore, the signora says she 
does not know you. She has not met the 
signore. She cannot see him.” 


VAN BUREN’S COACH 
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Ridot stared at her and his vision 
clouded. He saw her face soften, there 
was pity in her eyes. 

“I regret myself, signore. But I can 
do nothing. She does not know you.” 

Ridot went back down the steps and 
along the path. As he turned, at the 
church, he heard the piano begin again 
and then the church shut off the sound. 
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Van Buren’s Coach 


By Witson MacDonatp 


Van Buren’s Coach is on the road; 

It strangely moves from town to town. 

At every stop pale folk step down— 

A pale and shadowy folk; 

And pale and shadowy folk step in— 
Whose hands are long and white and thin: 
Tragedian, knave, and harlequin 

In ghostly cap and cloak. 


If you should wake on windless nights 
You'll hear Van Buren’s Coach go by; 
And if the moon is in the sky 

You'll see unearthly horses, 

In silver costumes dominoed, 

Straining along the dustless road 

As though they pulled a heavy load 


Instead of grinning corses. 


Van Buren drives the Coach himself: 
His legs are like transparent mull, 

And every hair upon his skull 

Most carefully is parted. 

Black orbs, that hold his sunken eyes, 
Are filled with moonlight from the skies: 
He was a man beloved and wise 

Before his soul departed. 


Van Buren loved and loved in vain; 
And when he died his spirit grieved 


For all who thus had been deceived— 
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Whose faithful hearts were broken. 
And every night his gaunt ghost takes 
These mourners in his care, and wakes 
Wild echoes on the hills and lakes 

A mile above Hoboken. 


And no one rides by dark with him 

Save those who loved and loved in vain, 
And who could never love again 

So ardent was their passion. 

He takes them back to gate and door 
Through which their amours passed of yore, 
And here they plead for love once more 

In the old, hopeless fashion. 


To-night the wind is weird and chill; 

A ghostly ring is round the moon: 

All morning and all afternoon 

A tempest has been brewing. 

The lake is wild with crying waves, 
And from the churchyard’s grassy graves 
I hear above the wind, that raves, 

A low and sweet hallooing. 


And to the road a maiden comes 

With wildness in her haunted eyes: 
The wind is caught and, strangled, dies 
In her ungathered tresses. 

She hails Van Buren’s Coach: “I came 
To tell you, sweetheart, of my shame; 

I am alone, alone to blame,” 

The lovely maid confesses. 


Too late! The ponderous Coach goes on: 
It strangely moves from town to town. 

At every stop pale folk step down— 

A pale and shadowy folk; 

And pale and shadowy folk step in— 
Whose hands are long and white and thin: 
Tragedian, knave, and harlequin 


In ghostly cap and cloak. 
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_AsI Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


RCSA SIRENS SIRES SIR AIRS SIRES REID 


“ ODSWORTH”” is Sinclair Lewis at 
D his best. It is not satire, it is not 
exaggeration, it is not bur- 
lesque. It is a realistic novel of an Amer- 
ican business man and his wife, and of 
what happened to them in Europe. This 
book will perhaps not score so sensation- 
al a success as that achieved by either 
“Main Street” or “Babbitt.” They 
struck the public with all the shock of a 
surprise, and their wonderful mimicry 
gave hundreds of thousands of readers 
the pleasure of recognition. They added 
two proverbial expressions to the wealth 
of nations; in any part of the so-called 
civilized world to-day, the words Bab- 
bitt and Main Street are instantly under- 
stood. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Lewis and his work, it is a remarkable 
thing to have added two pieces to the 
world’s current coin. 
In the course of a conversation with 
a distinguished visitor from India, he 
told me that he thought every one who 
lived in India ought to read “Mother 
India” and no one else should read it at 
all. So I have sometimes wished that 
every American would read “Main 
Street” and “Babbitt” and that every 
foreigner would read something else. 
But of course foreigners read these two 
novels with peculiar gusto, because they 
confirm their secret hopes and wishes. 
They have always wanted to believe that 
Americans were as moronic as this, and 
now they have what they regard as the 
highest authority for believing it. It is 
no good to point out that the Main 
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Street mind and the Babbitt mind are to 
be found everywhere in Europe; these 
labels have been definitely affixed to the 
concept American. 

The denunciatory power of satire and 
its natural tendency to exaggeration 
reached a reductio ad absurdum in “EI- 
mer Gantry”’ where the leading charac- 
ter not only failed to resemble any 
clergyman, it resembled nothing hu- 
man. The best thing that book accom- 
plished for its author was to cleanse his 
bosom of much perilous stuff. He got 
an enormous amount of black bile out 
of his system. 

In “Dodsworth” his truly remarkable 
gifts are in evidence. The wife is a silky 
hellcat, but a teal person; even the for- 
eigners seem real; and Dodsworth him- 
self can never become such a type as 
Babbitt because he lacks the over-em- 
phasis of caricature. He is a man, with 
the limitations of his class, experience, 
and temperament. 

Once upon a time I stood on the 
banks of the Savannah River, when it 
was in flood, over thirty feet higher than 
the normal level. The huge, swollen 
stream boiled along, turbid and turgid, 
— on its surface old hen-coops, 
parts of cottages, branches of trees, and 
every imaginable flotsam and jetsam; 
it was not a pretty sight, but it gave the 
impression of rude power and of reality. 
Well, the prose style of Mr. Lewis in 
“Dodsworth,” as elsewhere, reminds 
me of a muddy river in flood. It sweeps 
irresistibly along, carrying everything 
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with it. It lacks the grace and concision 
of the studiously chiselled style of styl- 
ists, but it is as real as life itself. 

Nearly all Mr. Lewis’s people appear 
to be unhappy; they are always trying to 
escape from themselves. His men seem 
to want to put on old clothes and run 
off somewhere in the woods, like small 
boys; and at other times, their only re- 
laxation is to get drunk. Within the 
limits of the ordinary, confining him- 
self tc stupid, gross, sensual men, re- 
sourceless and dense, and with women 
who are fundamentally unintelligent 
and conscienceless, Mr. Lewis shows the 
hand of a master. But how about that 
whole world of men and women who 
are neither priggish nor coarse? Where 
in these remarkable novels does one get 
a glimpse of a society composed of in- 
telligent, charming, unaffected, kindly 


people who live in the spirit? A stranger’ 


from Mars who obtained his idea of 
earthly society from the complete works 
of Mr. Lewis would hardly believe in 
the existence of such persons, for the 
only character in “Dodsworth” who 
seems unreal is the second Mrs. Dods- 
worth. 

But now, in view of the prodigious 
improvement of “Dodsworth” over 
“Elmer Gantry,” it may be that 

And I have immense faith in Mr. 
Lewis’s natural endowment and creative 
power. He has sharp eyes, a photograph- 
ic mind, an unrivalled gift of mimicry, 
and no end of vitality. 

The kind of man whom one never 
meets in Mr. Lewis’s novels, one has 
the privilege of living with in Lord 
Haldane’s autobiography. He wasa bril- 
liant member of the intellectual aristoc- 
racy. This is a splendid book and will 
delight intelligent readers. 

I first became acquainted with R. B. 
Haldane’s writings, when, more than 





forty years ago, I read his translation of 
Schopenhauer. I never saw him, but 
I followed his career afar off; and his 
spiritual guide, the philosopher Lotze, 
I studied with ardor for three years. 

Lord Haldane was a lawyer, a states- 
man, and a philosopher. I suppose there 
is no country in the world that contains 
so many eminent men in public life as 
Great Britain and Ireland. They are ex- 
actly the kind of men that our United 
States Senators ought to be. Think of a 
twentieth-century group like Haldane, 
Morley, Balfour, Bryce, Birrell, Bald- 
win, MacDonald, Asquith, Grey, all 
practical statesmen, dealing with fresh 
emergencies, and yet writing books on 
history, philosophy, economics, and 
classical and modern literature! These 
men are not merely well-informed; they 
are solidly grounded in the best scholar- 
ship and true culture. Americans in pro- 
fessional life, like the practice of the 
law, seem to devote all their energies to 
getting on in their profession; very few 
of them are the lights of the world in 
broad scholarship and culture. And as 
for our leading men in politics, while 
they are hard workers in committees, 
not many of them command the intel- 
lectual respect of the world. 

Although Haldane wrote much in 
philosophy and metaphysics, and could 
converse easily and intelligently with 
Einstein, he was a successful lawyer. In 
the midst of a career filled with absorb- 
ing public duties and scholarly research, 
he had no difficulty in earning between 
seventy-five and one hundred thousand 
dollars every year at the bar, which 
seems sufficient. 

He had an enlightened mind, and did 
his best to prevent war between Eng- 
land and Germany; as a result of this, 
and of his knowledge of German, and 
acquaintance with the Kaiser, Chancel- 
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lor and others, he was hounded out of 
office by British public sentiment dur- 
ing the war, which, it seems, could be 
just as stupid and as cruel as the mob- 
mind in any other country. Now Hal- 
dane had done more to get the army in 
condition before the war than any other 
man; his services were invaluable to 
England; but he suffered insult and 
ignominy. One of the most eloquent 
passages in the autobiography is where 
he describes the celebration in the Lon- 
don streets at the close of the war, with 
King George and Lord Haig riding side 
by side, and the city filled with enthusi- 
astic throngs. Lord Haldane sat alone 
in his solitary house, when late in the 
evening Lord Haig called to tell him 
the truth. 

Haldane’s mother must have been 
one of the most wonderful women in 
the world. She lived to be one hundred 
years old, and her mind and judgment 
were so clear and weighty that her son 
consulted her on the most difficult and 
perplexing problems of statesmanship. 
And here is an astonishing fact; for the 
last fifty years of her life, her son wrote 
her a letter every day! except, I suppose, 
on those days when he was with her. 

His sister, Miss Elizabeth Haldane, 
who has prepared this volume for the 
press, and who persuaded him to write 
it, is herself worthy of the best traditions 
of her remarkable family. A few years 
ago she published a book on George 
Eliot which is a model of its kind. 

No one can read this autobiography 
without feeling inspired. It is well to 
know that such men exist; men of pro- 
found scholarship, of the highest ideals, 
of strict devotion to public service, of 
sheer nobility of mind and heart. 

Here is a quotation from the last 
chapter. 


We little know our own limitations. Our 
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duty is to work without turning our eyes to 
the right or to the left from the ideals which 
alone can light up our paths. 


André Chamson’s novel, “The Road,” 
translated from the French by Van 
Wyck Brooks, is a work of art that 
leaves in the reader’s mind an after- 
glow. It is a quiet, static book, like 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop”; 
one page and one man are about as im- 
portant as another. The story does not 
move forward in leaps; it rather unfolds 
itself slowly, deliberately, until we feel 
that we are ourselves living in this place, 
and that all the characters are our neigh- 
bors. It takes skill of a high order to re- 
veal life, environment, village people 
with such detachment. Yet although the 
work is purely objective, one feels that 
the author regards his men and women 
not with scorn or with irony, but with 
profound sympathy. It is remarkable 
that in a novel of such restraint, reserve, 
self-repression this affectionate sympa- 
thy is so unmistakable. 

Charles Morgan, the young dramatic 
critic of the London Times, who was 
appointed to the difficult task of taking 
the place of the late A. B. Walkley, and 
who has given such general satisfaction, 
told me last summer in the course of 
several talks, that he was writing a nov- 
el. It has just appeared and is called 
“First Love.” I do not hesitate to say 
that it is a noble and beautiful book. A 
boy of nineteen falls fathoms deep in 
love with a woman a few years his se- 
nior. Now why this perfectly natural, 
serious, and ideal passion should so oft- 
en be treated with vulgar ribaldry, is 
not altogether easy to explain. I have 
sometimes wondered if the furtive grins 
that greet a “‘case” of first love do not 
often rise from a kind of nervous em- 
barrassment that goes with immaturity. 
That is to say, the really serious and ma- 
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ture person is the one in love, not the 
man who laughs at him. The bashful- 
ness of boys, the self-consciousness of 
girls, is often treated by older people 
with unmeaning brutality and a cruelty 
that is mainly stupid. Isn’t it sometimes 
a way people have of shifting a kind of 
instinctive embarrassment from them- 
selves; just as, if a man announces that 
he is an undertaker, the statement 
arouses laughter ? 

If a group of people are discussing 
others, and some young man is said to 
be in love, the remark is received with 
grins; and many writers treat the sub- 
ject with jocosity. Whatever the reason 
for this may be, there is no irony in Mr. 
Morgan’s story; it is an idyl. As Goethe 
said: 

“Every youth for love’s sweet passion sighs, 

Every maiden sighs to win man’s love; 


Why alas! should bitter pain arise 
From the noblest passion that we prove?” 


This novel, however, is not a sentimen- 
tal tragedy like ““The Sorrows of Young 
Werther.” It is far too serious to be sen- 
timental. There is a sad sincerity in the 
style, a dignity and distinction, that will 
leave the reader deeply impressed. 


“From his power to see children in men 
sprang that unique quality in Christ’s judg- 
ment which was not what we call justice nor 
what we call mercy,” I thought. “And it is 
this power of imagination which, if an artist 
PoOssesses it, separates him from other men so 
that they can see nothing from his point of 
view. They are not to blame; they must con- 
duct the world as it is; they are its administra- 
tors, not the givers of truth to it. When a 
judge sends a murderer to be hanged, he does 
what he must. If the prisoner’s mother come 
to plead on his behalf, the judge dares not re- 
gard her. He and she are at cross-purposes— 
she pleading for a child in a man’s shape; he 
‘protecting the community,’ as he is bound. 
She is a sentimentalist, remembering what is 
not. He must harden his heart against her, for 


she speaks to the truth of innocency, and his 
justice is concerned with the accident of ex- 
perience. Did the prisoner kill? the Court 
asks. Is her baby a murderer? asks she. It is a 
fact; yet not truth. So that we may pass sen- 
tence upon him, so that we may, in our own 
justice, be just to any human being, we must 
forget what it was of the essence of Christ to 
remember. Yet so it must be while we are 
what we are,” I reflected, allowing my eyes to 
move slowly over the room, “for if each crimi- 
nal stood his trial in his own nursery there 
could be neither prison nor gallows.” 

I could not sce any escape from this para- 
dox, but I was not made unhappy by it, “for,” 
I said, “I am beginning to understand what it 
is that gives moral, as well as zsthetic, beauty 
to a great painting or a great poem, however 
debased its subject may be. A great artist per- 
ceives beneath all concealments that innocency 
of life which is the only background capable 
of exhibiting the truth of pain, of joy, of each 
human experience. In the criminal he per- 
ceives one who formerly was guiltless; in the 
harlot, maidenhood; in age, youth. Portraying 
the flesh, he discovers the origin and the 
journey of the soul.” 


David Hamilton, who was graduated 
from Yale in 1915, and who is a profes- 
sional painter, has produced his first 
novel “Pale Warriors.” Can you guess 
from what famous poem the title is 
taken? It certainly applies. The story 
centres around one woman, who is origi- 
nally planned and created, and whom it 
is diftcult to forget. This reader thanks 
God that he never knew her in real life; 
for while it is easy to condemn and even 
to despise the men whom she changes 
into swine, one has an uneasy suspicion 
that no man is safe in her presence. Her 
methods are direct rather than subtle; 
she has only one trump, but it takes 
every trick. Her absolute confidence in 
her physical allurement seems so well 
justified by results that I think we might 
pardon her if she held men in absolute 


contempt. She is well worth knowing 
(in the pages of a book) and I would 
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not have missed meeting her for a good 
deal. The particular pale warrior who 
tells the story loses his heart irrecover- 
ably at the first interview; but the one 
and only moment when he loses his 
head is even more interesting. If there is 
any character in fiction who is absolute- 
ly egocentric, this is the one. Don’t miss 
her; she is worth knowing; in a book. 
If there could be any ring contest be- 
tween seductive women, I mean events 
akin to cockfights, I should like to be 
the manager and backer of this Beatrice; 
I feel confident she would defeat all op- 
ponents; and how the other women 
would hate her! 

G. K. Chesterton has produced a 
shortish book containing forty-two brief 
essays, called “Generally Speaking.” It 
is well named, for the subject covers 
everything from theology to beer. His 
pages are full of sudden surprises, but 
the surprise is like a revelation of sud- 
den truth. His paradoxes do not bewil- 
der so often as they convince. 

In the essay on American morals, he 
makes a pertinent and significant in- 
quiry into certain conceptions, perhaps 
more common in America than else- 
where, of right and wrong. One reason 
for his poking fun at us on ethical ques- 
tions arises from the fact, I believe, that 
Americans as a class are more anxious 
to be right than the people of any other 
country. That leads us no doubt into 
some absurdities. Here is what G. K. C. 
says about an American attitude toward 
smoking. 

. . » [remember once receiving two Amer- 
ican interviewers on the same afternoon; there 
was a box of cigars in front of me and I of- 
fered one to each in turn. Their reaction (as 
they would probably call it) was very curious 
to watch. The first journalist stiffened sudden- 
ly and silently, and declined in a very cold 
voice. He could not have conveyed more plain- 
ly that I had attempted to corrupt an honour- 
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able man with a foul and infamous indul- 
gence; as if I were the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain offering him the hashish that would turn 
him into an assassin. The second reaction was 
even more remarkable. The second journalist 
first looked doubtful; then looked sly; then 
seemed to glance about him nervously, as if 
wondering whether we were alone, and then 
said with a sort of crestfallen and covert smile: 
“Well, Mr. Chesterton, I’m afraid I have the 
habit.” 

As I also have the habit, and have never 
been able to imagine how it could be connect- 
ed with morality or immorality, I confess that 
I plunged with him deeply into an immoral 
life. In the course of our conversation, I found 
he was otherwise perfectly sane. He was quite 
intelligent about economics or architecture; 
but his moral sense seemed to have entirely 
disappeared. He really thought it was rather 
wicked to smoke. 


Now it is just possible that these two 
men were misunderstood by G. K. C. 
They were in the presence of a great 
man; they had never seen him before; 
they were naturally awkward and em- 
barrassed. I am certain that if Bernard 
Shaw should offer an American report- 
er a cigar—which he would not do— 
the stranger would be in some confu- 
sion. I well remember my first inter- 
view with Maurice Maeterlinck; he of- 
fered me a cigarette; I lit it and stuck 
the lighted end in my mouth. 

But I agree with Mr. Chesterton that 
there is more often in America than in 
any other country a misconception of 
morals which has done a great deal of 
harm. Excessive smoking for the very 
young and for certain invalids is prob- 
ably not hygienic; just as coffee is bad 
for people who suffer from heart dis- 
ease. But that smoking in itself and for 
the average person should have a flavor 
of wickedness is unfortunate; it con- 
fuses standards of morals and actually 
makes some people who enjoy smoking 
feel that they are indulging in some se- 
cret vice. There should be no flavor 
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about smoking except the flavor of to- 
bacco; and yet I was brought up to be- 
lieve that smoking was wrong, “incon- 
sistent with a Christian life.” A great 
many years ago I was surprised and then 
pleased by a little after-dinner incident. 
I was dining with a devout Congrega- 
tional clergyman, and after the meal he 
lit a cigar. Feeling certain that he must 
have an apologetic attitude, though he 
gave no sign of it, I said idiotically, “I 
suppose you feel that a cigar has a quiet- 
ing effect after a day’s serious work.” 
“Oh, no,” said he, “I love the nicotine.” 
That taught me a much-needed lesson. 

While the daily consumption of even 
a moderate amount of alcohol is un- 
doubtedly injurious to the majority of 
persons, and we should probably be bet- 


ter off if no alcohol were obtainable, 


I am convinced that the idea that to taste 


wine or beer is a sin has wrought im- 
mense and wide-spread injury. If we 
could regard wine as it was regarded by 
the early Christians, indifferently, as we 
regard tea or coffee, that is, without a 
shade of wickedness, it would probably 
be better for the morals of the human 
race, and there would be a fewer num- 
ber of hip-pocket flasks and excessive, 
swinish drinking. 

I remember how shocked and bewil- 
dered I was when first reading “Tom 
Brown at Oxford”’ to find that the most 
serious and most spiritually minded 
men drank together as naturally as they 
ate. When the late Mr. James B. Reyn- 
olds went forty years ago to a certain 
town in Belgium to form a Y. M. C. A. 
among university students, their meet- 
ing, opened with prayer, was liberally 
supplied with beer. 


Professor Howard W. Haggard, 
M.D., has written a lively, interesting 
“Devils, 


and valuable book called 


Drugs, and Doctors.” It is the “story of 
the science of healing from medicine 
man to doctor.” It is abundantly and 
quaintly illustrated by many old pic- 
tures. The book, in addition to astonish- 
ing instances of human folly in the past, 
contains a large amount of important 
and helpful advice on the care of the 
health as it is understood to-day. I think, 
though, that the hostile attitude taken 
toward Christian Science, Osteopathy, 
and Bone-setting is unnecessarily sweep- 
ing. When I am sick, I send for a “reg- 
ular” oo but I know so many 
cases of persons who have been cured by 
Christian Science, by Osteopathy, and 
by Bone-setters, that although I feel they 
cannot help me (because of my unbe- 
lief?) they have helped others; thus I 
am unwilling to join in the chorus of 
condemnation. 

Doctor Haggard’s book shows that 
the history of medical science is just as 
full of superstition and error as the his- 
tory of religion; in fact, the history of 
the human race is the long, slow disen- 
gagement of man from error. Nor will 
it do for a medical man to say that reli- 
gion, with its insistence on virtue and 
continence, has done exclusively harm; 
the ancient exaltation of celibacy over 
married life may have had some evil 
results; but it is probable that religion 
and religious belief have kept more peo- 
ple healthy, by causing them to live de- 
cently, than any other one thing. Dis- 
eases that come from a vicious life are 
surely more frequent outside the church 
than in it. A hearty, sincere religious 
faith is as good for the body as it is for 
the soul. 

But, with these reservations, I recom- 
mend Doctor Haggard’s book because 
it is emphatically worth reading, and 
contains a vast amount of valuable 
information. The author commands a 
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sprightly, wholly unprofessional and 
non-technical style. 

The publishers have got out a new, 
freshly illustrated limited edition of 
Hardy’s masterpiece, “The Return of 
the Native,” a sumptuous volume, 
worthy of its contents. The illustrations 
are original and particularly interesting. 

Arnold Bennett’s new novel, “‘Acci- 
dent,” will interest especially all readers 
who have travelled on sleeping-cars in 
Europe. His detailed observation of 
every feature of those trains de luxe, the 
sleeping compartments, the restaurant 
cars, the behavior of typical tourists, is 
accurately realistic: so realistic, that one 
feels the joggle of the train. 

Waldo Frank’s intensely serious 
book, “The Rediscovery of America,” 
would be better if it were written a bit 
more informally. Dignity of style does 
not necessarily require the use of words 
that must be looked up in a dictionary. 
But although I feel that his strictures on 
Americans apply equally well to the 
men and women of other nations, his 
book contains much food, on which it 
were not amiss to chew the cud of bitter 
reflection. What he says on the conflict 
between the will to power and the prin- 
ciple of love is particularly well said. 
Waldo Frank was graduated from Yale 
in 1911, and attracted my attention by 
his precocious mind, developed far be- 
yond that of the average undergraduate. 
In his freshman year he wrote an essay 
on Zola, which was deeply thoughtful 
and contained much penetrating criti- 
cism. Since his graduation, he has be- 
come both a philosopher and a novelist, 
and has lived much abroad, especially 
in Paris, where he feels as much at home 
as a fish in water. He is a remarkable 
writer, and if he gets rid of all preten- 
tiousness, and writes in a simple, natu- 
ral manner, he will produce a greater 
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effect. It is only people who lack brains 
who have to pretend. Waldo Frank is 
abundantly supplied with brains. 

The Reverend Doctor Edwin M. 
Poteat, of Atlanta, has written a small 
book on religion, called “The Scandal 
of the Cross,” which I recommend to 
all clergymen who devote themselves 
entirely to the teachings of Christ, and 
seem afraid or reluctant to mention his 
sacrificial death. 

Our beloved and popular American 
novelist, Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
leaves the ranks of the clever providers 
of entertainment and gives us a genuine 
high-class work of realistic art, in her 
new novel “This Strange Adventure.” 
This is a powerful book, fuil of stark 
truth, told in a relentlessly grim and sin- 
cere fashion. I salute her! I knew all the 
time she had works like this inside her 
mind and that some day one of them 
was bound to come out. I must not spoil 
the story by telling the ending; but be 
sure that you make no mistake in see- 
ing exactly how it does end, for I know 
some readers who missed it altogether. 


In the next issue, I hope to say some- 
thing about a number of good books for 
children. I am pleased to notice now 
“Little Robin Stay-Behind and Other 
Plays in Verse for Children,” by the 
admirable Katharine Lee Bates. This is 
a volume of delightful imaginative fan- 
ciful short dramas suitable for children. 
I know of no better animal books for 
the young than the following works by 
Julius King. They are all illustrated in 
color, and are not only charming and 
entertaining—they will certainly make 
boy and girl readers familiar with sing- 
ing birds and increase their affection for 
animals. “Birds in Rhyme,” “Familiar 


Birds in Rhyme,” “Dogs,” “A B C of 
Birds,” “A B C of Animals,” “Animal 
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Frolics.” An admirable work of nearly 
three hundred pages and copiously illus- 
trated is ““The Young Folk’s Book of 
Polar Exploration,” by E. L. Elias; 
this is just what it ought to be. “Down 
in the Grass,” by Harold Kellock, illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese, is a pleasant col- 
lection of animal fables with an original 
twist. “The Girl of Tiptop,” by Wilhel- 
mina Harper, is an excellent collection 
of stories see the Youth’s Companion 
selected especially for girls. “Buddie 
and Blossom,” by Nathalie F. Moulton, 
is a series of tales for very little children, 
charmingly illustrated, and ‘Plain 
Jane,” by Molly Harrower, also well 
illustrated, is a series of verses for tiny 
readers, which they will certainly enjoy. 

Since writing this paragraph the 
news came of Katharine Bates’s death. 
She played an important part in educa- 
tion. 


St. John Ervine, the Irish fighting 
critic of the New York World, has come 
and gone, after staying here from Sep- 
tember till nearly April. He has stirred 
up a fearful row in many quarters and 

urlieus of the stage, but for my part I 
fem he will accept the editorial invita- 
tion and spend another year with us. He 
has savagely attacked the contemporary 
theatres in New York but has always 
taken pains to say that the London stage 
is even worse. His comments and criti- 
cisms have provoked an enormous 
amount of discussion, the result of 
which must, I think, be mainly benefi- 
cial. 

The season that has just closed has 
been remarkable for the managerial, 
business, financial success of a man of 
letters, Christopher Morley, who in the 
midst of daily writing, found time some- 
how to go across the river to Hoboken, 
open a theatre, which, in a disastrous 


epoch, has been filled with such an 
eager throng that seats have been selling 
for weeks ahead. By the way, can you 
correctly pronounce Hoboken? 

The best new play of the period is 
probably “Wings over Europe” writ- 
ten by Robert Nichols and Maurice 
Browne, and produced by the Theatre 


Guild, with not a woman in the cast. . 


Goethe suggested that three persons 
were necessary to the successful produc- 
tion of a play; the manager, represent- 
ing the box office, the poet, represent- 
ing idealism, and the clown, represent- 
ing entertainment. Well, in this play we 
have two of the elements, for Robert 
Nichols is a poet and Mr. Browne a 
practical man of the theatre. The play is 
devoid of humor in the ordinary sense, 
but it is thrilling. 

The ediun Opera House closes 
its usually successful season, with its 
standard of singing and production up 
to its naturally high level. The most sen- 
sational ot te was the jazz light opera 
called “Jonny Spielt Auf,” beautifully 
sung and mounted. Many seemed afraid 
either to enjoy this or to say they enjoy- 
ed it. I am bold to say that I found it full 
of diverting amusement and enjoyed 
every minute of the performance. 


A thrilling murder story is “As a 
Thief in the Night” by R. Austin Free- 
man, where, in addition to some de- 
lightful murders and policemen, we 
learn how to make an omelet. The 
best omelets in the world are made at 
Mont St. Michel; but then, every 
Frenchman knows how to make that 
delectable dish. The ordinary American 
omelet, whether eaten domestically or 
innwardly, is either one thing or the 
other oe both bad. It either swells up 
like a lot of dirty seafoam, and you bite 
it with the same satisfaction with which 
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you would fletcherize a soap-bubble, or 
it settles down on the plate like a portion 
of asphalt. But in this murder story, 
explicit directions are given how to 
make an omelet; we followed these 
commands slavishly, and behold the re- 
sult was perfect, and for the first time 
in my life I tasted a good omelet made 
by an American. 


Here is a statement for the Faery 
Queene Club, from George H. Tripp, li- 
brarian at New Bedford. “Your Spenser 
class should hide their diminished 
heads. In the Table Talk of Samuel 
Rogers we are told that Southey told 
Rogers that he had read Spenser through 
about thirty times.” 

Well, I move that Southey’s member- 
ship be transferred in good and regular 
standing from the F. Q. Club to the 
Ananias Club. 

Isabel Fiske Conant of New York 
writes a sonnet in the Spenserian form. 


PATTERN 

“I used to pray to do good. Just from college 
One does, and oozes with activities. 
Then years pass and with deepening pain of 

knowledge, 
One sends another prayer up to the skies . . . 
Not to do harm; to make one’s action wise. 
Then more years pass; one lessens one’s alarm, 
And realizing more of destinies, 
Observes the planet is a place for harm,— 
At least, for strengthening the muscled arm 
By struggle and collision of contact, 
Not for illusive dream, mistaken charm, 
But for the yet less stable matter, fact. 
Why strive to pattern your life as you please? 
The robe is fingered over mightier knees. . . .” 


Paul H. Storm of Minneapolis was 
led by the reading of Philip Sidney’s 
“Apologie for Poetrie” to take up the 
F. Q., every word of which he has read 
with enthusiasm. He receives an abun- 
dant entrance into the club. 

Happening to mention the name of 
Herman Melville in a lecture in Brook- 


lyn, a member of the audience gave me 
this personal recollection, which seems 
to me of general interest. 


The mention of his name revived memo- 
ries. His daughter, Elizabeth Melville, was 
my most intimate friend during my school 
days and until her death, several years ago, I 
was a frequent guest in the home. Although 
a little in awe of his dignified presence, I 
found him always kindly and most cordial. 
Bessie so often referred to their ancestral home 
at Pittsfield, Mass., where the children were 
born. The home “Arrow Head”’ is still in 
possession of some of the family, I think the 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Melville, who was 
a well-known Captain, living at Governor's 
Island, or at Staten Island, in the early seven- 
ties. I visited ““Arrow Head” a few summers 
ago and saw with deep interest Herman Mel- 
ville’s library, and his old desk, with books 
everywhere. His city home, then in 26th St., 
near Fourth Ave., contained a wonderful li- 
brary, at which I gazed with wonder and re- 
spect. Books to the right of you, books to 
the left of you, books all above you, and on the 
long table. I can see him now, in memory’s 
picture, sitting in his big arm chair, a fine 
specimen of manhood. He was quite a well- 
known figure on the avenue, as he walked to 
and fro from bisiness, cane in hand, withal 
tall, stately, and dignified. My father who ad- 
mired Mr. Melville greatly, often spoke of 
“Omoo,” and “Moby Dick.” At that time 
Mr. Melville’s books were appreciated in Eng- 
land—“A prophet is not without honor.” 

His contemporaries, extending over some 
years, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, were often topics 
of conversation in his home to which I en- 
joyed listening, for in our studies at school we 
were studying the same in literature. 


Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, the mili- 
tary authority on the London Times, 
and author of the book on the late war 
called “Reputations Ten Years After,” 
on which I commented in this column, 
and on which I had the privilege of 
quoting a valuable letter from General 
J. G. Harbord, writes me a letter of 
such interest and importance that I am 
sure my readers will be glad to see it. 














I have read with great interest your com- 
ments in the January Scrisner’s—as I always 
read with keen interest as well as most appre- 
ciatively your comments on my writings. And 
in this case I am the more interested because 
of the quotation of the letter from General 
Harbord, a man for whom no student of the 
war can help feeling great admiration. Indeed 
it was because of my impression of Gen. Har- 
bord in the light of what I heard of him from 
all quarters that in “appreciating” Pershing 
I attached special weight to Gen. Harbord’s 
own comments. For in writing upon Pershing 
I was more handicapped than in other cases, 
having less intimate evidence and knowledge 
than when dealing with the leaders of the 
European armies. As regards Gen. Harbord’s 
two points of criticism of my essay I would 
say that my suggestion was that he under- 
estimated the paralysing power of machine- 
guns rather than “he was not fully aware of 
the effect.”” My opinion was based not merely 
on the results in the Meuse-Argonne but on 
the frequent reiteration of the view among 
his associates and himself that grenade and 
trench-warfare had paralysed the offensive 
spirit of the French and British, without qual- 
ifying reference to or suggestion of the part 
that machine-guns had played as the primary 
cause, 

I feel that the method adopted in the U. S. 
Army to counteract this paralysis would have 
failed against the Germans of 1916, and I see 
Gen. Liggett rather endorses such a view, and 
even against the Germany of early 1918. If 
. . » November 1918 partially justified this 
training doctrine it was, at the least, tending 
to extreme optimism to base a training doc- 
trine on the hypothesis that the fighting mo- 
rale of the Germans—half-starved, stricken 
by sickness, and bombarded by wailing letters 
from home,—would sink so rapidly as it did 
between July and September 1918. As regards 
the second criticism, this is evidently based on 
a lapse of memory—as Gen. Harbord sug- 
gests may have occurred owing to a lapse of 
time since he read the Aflantie article. I no- 
where criticised the excessive loss of officers 
compared with enlisted casualties. Indeed, I 
specially refrained from doing so. For I agree 
most emphatically with the penetrating com- 
ments which Gen. Harbord makes in this 
connection. An excessive toll of officers is an 
inevitable price which must be paid for un- 
preparedness and for democracy. 
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I hope that these observations may interest 
and not bore you. Once more with warm 
thanks, and cordial regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
B. H. Lippert Harr. 


I have received from Jas. Melvin Lee, 
director of the Department of Journal- 
ism, of New York University, a very in- 
teresting note on the establishment by 
Otsego County of a prize to honor the 
memory of James Fenimore Cooper and 
Samuel F. B. Morse, both of whom 
were students at Yale University. I quote 
from the statement enclosed with Mr. 
Lee’s letter. 

A movement has been started to raise 
among the citizens of Otsego County a fund 
to establish the James Fenimore Cooper Prize 
in the city of New York—to recall the life- 
long friendship between Cooper and Morse. 
The latter, with his telegraph, put the news 
in the newspaper, and the former, with his 
criticisms of the press, did much to reform 
personal abuses of public men in the press. 
The prize very appropriately will be awarded 
to the journalism student at New York Uni- 
versity who each year submits the best critical 
article on the press. The time thus to honor 
Cooper is most appropriate because this year 
a bust of him will be unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame which stands on the campus of the Uni- 
versity. ... 

Contributions may be sent either to Owen 
C. Becker, Oneonta, New York, or to James 
M. Lee, 100 Washington Square East, New 
York City. All contributions will be acknowl- 
edged officially by New York University. 


Professor W. H. Wilcox of Musking- 
um College, Ohio, writes to As I Like It 
about “As You Like It.” 


I have just been going over As You Like It 
with my classes again, and have been wonder- 
ing again about a possible interpretation of 
one of the songs in the play. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
The movement is exactly that of the call of 
our Carolina wren, which the Carolinian 
says calls, 

Free nigger, free nigger, free nigger! 


Was Shakespeare imitating a bird’s call? 
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For the Ignoble Prize, S. F. Houston, 
of Philadelphia, makes the following 


nomination: 


I would like to call attention to the last 
paragraph of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which reads: 

“We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, etc.” 

There is another instrument, also drafted in 
Philadelphia, which by some persons nowa- 
days is more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. The preamble of that instru- 
ment ends with this statement: 

“  . . , do ordain and establish this CON- 

STITUTION for the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 
Having before us these official statements, 
it is, | suppose unnecessary to remind one that 
the question of the proper adjective descrip- 
tive of the embassies of our nation was defi- 
nitely settled some years ago. The then Secre- 
tary of State, I believe it was John Hay, or- 
dered all Ambassadors to immediately place 
suitable tablets upon their respective offices, 
reading: ““The American Embassy.” 

As far as I am aware, no country other than 
ours includes the name “America” in its title. 
Our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere 
are the “Dominion of Canada,” the “United 
States of Mexico”; the “Republic of New 
Granada” has become “Colombia”; there are 
also the “United States of Venezuela,” the 
“United States of Brazil,” the “Argentine Re- 
public,” “Chile,” “Bolivia,” “Peru,” etc. etc. 

With this lengthy preamble, I now nomi- 
nate as candidate for the Ignoble Prize any 
person who refers, even in a joke, to our na- 
tive land as the “United States of North 


America.” 


Miss Elizabeth Dana Marble joins 
the Fano Club. She was there in Janu- 


ary and found the streets of the old Ro- 
man town crusted with ice. 

I learn from my friend Hudson R. 
Hawley, better known as Boz, the rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press at 
Rome, that the distinguished chief of 
the bureau of the A. P. at Rome, Signor 
Salvatore Cortesi, is an original life 


member of the Fano Club. 


. . » He is the real, fine type of Italian 
gentleman that you knew when you were 
combing Florence and the rest of the Brown- 
ing country for the wherewithal to make the 
poet palatable to carnal-minded Yale juniors. 
He has probably known more pontiffs, princes, 
potentates, and powers in the course of his 
long journalistic career than even you and I 
put together. If you doubt it, his book, “My 
Thirty Years of Friendships,” published a 
couple of years ago by Harpers, will speedily 
convince you. 

Above all, he is a life member of the Fano 
club! His daughter, Betta, now Signora Rossi, 
lives there, and he revisits your friend, the 
other Guardian Angel, in Sant’ Agostino, reg- 
ularly every summer. He has a gorgeous sense 
of humor, and could give you the latest tid- 
ings of all your old pals in Italy, from Fra 
Lippo Lippi up to the bishop who ordered his 
tomb at St. Praxed’s church. 


Ambrose Bierce was not noted for his 
amenity. I read the following item in a 
newspaper: 

. . . A California authoress sent a manu- 
script to Ambrose Bierce with the request 
that he give her “‘a criticism in one sentence, 
and drop further comment.” Something was 
heard to drop all up and down the Pacific 
Coast when he replied: “The covers of your 
book are too far apart.” 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


The Mystery of the Leonardesque 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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ALTER Pater once described 
\ , / Platonism as a habit of mind. 
The phrase is not inapplicable 


to Leonardo da Vinci. That unique 
quality in art which is known as “‘the 
Leonardesque” is a habit of mind, a 
state of soul, an imponderable and elu- 
sive thing. That is what was always 
coming back to my imagination during 
the long Hahn-Duveen trial last winter, 
revolving around a question of authen- 
ticity. In this celebrated case the plain- 
tiff insisted upon it that her picture of 
“La Belle Ferronniere” was by the mas- 
ter. The defendant saw Leonardo’s hand 
only in the portrait which hangs in the 
Louvre. Posed by the problem as to 
which painting was to be given the 
palm, the jury disagreed. In and out of 
the court-room discussion went on as 
though the matter were susceptible of 
decision on some basis of measurable 
truth. All the time, as I have said, I 
mused upon the curious, uncapturable 
nature of the Leonardesque, upon the 
controversies that have raged over this 
or that enigma in his cosmos, on the 
terrific task which would confront any 
body of men, expert or otherwise, asked 
to say, bluntly, whether Leonardo had 
or had not painted a work seriously 
challenged. 

“La Belle Ferronniere”’ as we see her 
in the Louvre supplies a perfect instance 
of the baffling front which Leonardo 
presents. Bernard Berenson, who has 
singular authority in these matters, did 
not list the picture as the master’s when 
he published his “Florentine Painters” 


in 1896, and, on a later occasion, de- 
scribing it as Milanese, of the schoc 
Leonardo, he added parenthetically tha. 
“one would regret to have to accept this 
as Leonardo’s own work.” Yet wher 
the Hahn-Duveen conflict was develc_ 
ing in Paris in 1923 Berenson spoke of 
the Louvre picture in this wise: 


There was a time when I was just ignorant 
enough to doubt its authenticity, because a 
little knowledge makes one extremely skepti- 
cal and it seemed to me to be not in the char- 
acter of the otheg)things of Leonardo’s that 
I was prepared to accept. I found from my 
examination thaf ‘certain other critics were 
equally skeptical with myself and I was in 
that state for a number of years. Then, I 
think as early as the publication of my 
“North Italian Painters,” I was already say- 
ing that it was extremely difficult to think of 
any other person designing and painting in 
this formula who was great enough to achieve 
such a masterpiece, and in that direction I 
have been moving ever since. And now, after 
some fifteen years from that date, I scarcely 
have a shadow of a doubt but that it is a pic- 
ture of Leonardo da Vinci himself. 


I quote the passage as an example of 
critical open-mindedness and as an in- 
stance of the mobile, evasive spirit in the 
art of Leonardo. The divergence of the 
critics in regard to this particular work 
still goes on. Mr. Edward McCurdy ad- 
mirably summed up one batch of opin- 
ions in a long letter to The London 
Times following the recent lawsuit, and 
after him came Captain Langton Doug- 
lass with another batch. Oswald Siren, 
whose volumes published in Paris last 
year make an interesting contribution 
to the subject, flatly designates ““La 
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The Virgin of the Rocks. 


From the painting by Leonardo in the Louvre. 








St. Jerome. Study for the Head of a Warrior. 


From the unfinished painting by Leonardo in the Vatican. From the drawing by Leonardo in the British Museum 





The Last Supper. 


From the painting by Leonardo at Milan. 




















Isabella d’Este. Mona Lisa. 


! From the drawing by Leonardo in the Louvre. From the painting by Leonardo in the Louvre 








The Adoration of the Magi. 


From the unfinished painting by Leonardo in the Uffizi. 


St. Anne and the Virgin. 


From the cartoon by Leonardo in Burlington House, 
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Belle Ferronniere” as of the “Ecole 
Milanaise.” Others are as confident of 
Leonardo’s authorship. What is the lay- 
man to do in the midst of a cloud of 
contradictory judgments? Possess his 
soul in patience and, meanwhile, look 
at the unquestioned paintings—and 
drawings—and do what he can to form 
an idea of the Leonardesque, a mystery 
by itself alluring. 


oo 6D 


The wisest approach, as it seems to 
me, is one taking account of the broad 
foundations of Leonardo’s art. They in- 
cluded primarily the traits of the pure 
craftsman. ““The first object of a paint- 
er,” he said, “is to make a simple flat 
surface appear like a relief and some of 
its parts detached from the ground; he 
who excels all others in that part of the 
art deserves the highest praise. This per- 
fection of the art depends on the correct 
distribution of lights and shades called 
chiaroscuro.” He knew his trade if ever 
a man did. It is important to conceive 
of him, at the outset, as a finished tech- 
nician. Also it is important to observe 
how strong he was on the close alliance 
of workmanship with nature. Though 
the painter, he believed, had “two chief 
objects to paint, man and the intention 
of his soul,” he never went after the 
soul, if I may so express it, until he had 
thoroughly mastered the man, all the 
visible elements of form through which 
the intangible was to be expressed. I 
love this admonition of his on the im- 
portance of making sure of your facts 
by coming to close quarters with them: 
“I say to painters never imitate the man- 
ner of another, for thereby you become 
the grandson instead of the son of Na- 
ture. And truly models are found in 
such abundance in Nature that it is far 
better to go to them than to masters.” 
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The drawings show how incessantly he 
“kept his eye on the object,” scrutiniz- 
ing all manner of phenomena, pausing 
in one moment over the loveliness of a 
flower and in the next over the fearsome 
visage of some roadside hag. There is 
a picturesque episode which shows how 
this seer, this mystic, this sublime ad- 
venturer in the things of the mind, stood 
firmly on the earth and grasped at every 
fragment of the truth that could be, so 
to say, seen and touched and handled. It 
belongs to the time of the Pazzi con- 
spiracy, when Leonardo sketched one of 
the traitors, Baroncelli, hanging at the 
rope’s end. That he should have drawn 
such a subject at all is itself a proof of 
his insatiable interest in mankind. 
There is a deep meaning also in the 
words he scribbled along with his 
sketch, these notes on the costume of 
the corpse: “Small tan-colored cap, 
black satin doublet, lined black jerkin, 
blue cloak lined with fur of foxes’ 
breasts, and the collar of the cloak cov- 
ered with velvet speckled black and red; 
Bernardo di Bandino Baroncelli; black 
hose.” Meticulous accuracy in realism 
could no farther go. 

It is one factor, and an important one, 
in the composition of the Leonardesque. 
He knew men’s bodies inside and out, 
frequently dissecting them and tracing 
back to the last elements of anatomy 
those truths revealed by movement and 
gesture. An apposite illustration of his 
interest in structure is the “St. Jerome,” 
in the Vatican. The value of this un- 
finished work resides above all in its 
powerfully realistic delineation of the 
great frame of the bony hermit. In our 
modern jargon it is a superb “academy,” 
a superb study of form. The mystical 
painter is in abeyance. The recorder of 
the thing seen comes directly into the 
foreground. The important thing to re- 
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member, of course, is that with Leo- 
nardo the thing seen was always indis- 
pensable to him, that nature was the un- 
failing support of whatever dreams he 
ever came to dream. And here, in pur- 
suit of the Leonardesque, one never 
ceases to wonder why artistic dreams 
did not more often hold him. He left a 
rich mass of drawings but only a hand- 
ful of paintings. Life, and by this I mean 
emphatically the concrete issues of his 
day and place, was always distracting 
him from the analyses and reveries of 
the studio. He had, too, a Goethean pas- 
sion for knowledge for its own sake, a 
passion that made him a student of op- 
tics, astronomy, geology, botany and so 
on. The philosopher in him easily be- 
came merged in the watcher of the 
flight of birds, a fifteenth-century an- 
ticipator of the science of aviation. There 
was no limit to his range. He would, 
like Omar Khayyam, send his soul 
through the invisible. The travellings of 
his mind only add further swathings to 
the secret of the Leonardesque and make 
it the more difficult to find out. But it 
is helpful to hold fast to a conception of 
him—for which there is ample warrant 
—as an intensely human creature, turn- 
ing in practical mood to the job at hand. 


o Oo S 


There is nothing more like him than 
the famous letter in which he offered 
his services to the Duke of Milan: 


I have a method of constructing very light 
and portable bridges, to be used in the pursuit 
of, or retreat from, the enemy. I have also 
most convenient and portable bombs, proper 
for throwing showers of small missiles, and 
with the smoke thereof causing great terror 
to the enemy, to his imminent loss and confu- 
sion. 


Words like these, which abound in 
his writings, confirm the drive at actual- 
ity which I have been at pains to under- 


line as full of meaning for the searcher 
after the Leonardesque. But, I repeat, it 
has to do with the scaffolding on which 
the works of art were reared rather 
than with the animating genius of the 
works of art themselves. In the “St. 
Jerome” the scaffolding is vividly ex- 
posed. In the “Adoration” of the Uf- 
fizi, in the “Last Supper” at Milan, in 
the four canonical masterpieces in the 
Louvre, the “Annunciation,” the “St. 
Anne and the Virgin,” the “Virgin of 
the Rocks,” and the “Mona Lisa,” you 
rise into the pure ether of the master’s 
imagination, you see nature raised to a 
higher power. Richter’s precious vol- 
umes of “The Literary Works of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci” contain a vast pell mell 
of thoughts and to turn to them for 
clues is to face an embarrassment of 
riches. Certain of the “Philosophical 
Maxims” are peculiarly suggestive: 

Our body is dependent on heaven and heav- 
en on the spirit. 

The senses are of the earth; Reason stands 
apart in contemplation. 

Wisdom is the daughter of experience. 

Nature is full of infinite causes that have 


never occurred in experience. 
Truth was the only daughter of Time. 


Those gnomic fragments all point to 
a loftily groping, spiritualized intellect. 
You feel its force in the drawings and 
paintings and, to draw closer to the 
mystery of the Leonardesque, you need 
to comprehend in these productions 
what I can only describe as the capstone 
to all of his resources, a prodigious ardor 
for beauty. In that consummation the 
truth of the realist and the creative in- 
vention of the mystic are fused, and it is 
in his apprehension of that dual splen- 
dor of the painter that the student is put 
upon his mettle, For him to see the 
beauty in the Leonardesque is only half 
the battle. He must feel it, clairvoyantly, 
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if he is really to know it, it is so subtle, 
so impalpable, so profoundly spiritual. 


o Oo SD 


The master was predestined to “see 
beautifully” and if he had such uner- 
ring art in setting down what he saw it 
was in great measure because of one 
power that he had as a craftsman, su- 
preme power of line. The drawings at 
Windsor and elsewhere offer over- 
whelming testimony to this. Some of 
them are extraordinarily bold and sum- 
mary, the realist dominating. In a larger 
number you recognize a supernatural 
fineness, a delicacy incomparable in the 
whole historic range of great drafts- 
manship. How he could draw a profile! 
How, with his linear magic, he could 
define the tendrils of a woman’s hair! 
And then, in downcast eyes and inef- 
fably sweet lips, he seems to reach into 
depths of tender expressiveness un- 
plumbed by any one else, even of the 
giants. His line, too, for all the subtlety 
it reveals, for all the light, tremulous 
loveliness that exhales from one of his 
drawings like the fragrance from a 
flower, has the sureness, the strength, of 
tempered steel. He who pores over the 
drawings—and most of the writers on 
Leonardo include some of them 
amongst their illustrations—will find 
them luminous guides on the path that 
leads to the Leonardesque. Line sup- 
plies one of the keys with which to un- 
lock the door of the antechamber to 
that mystery. 

“Mystery,” I cannot too often reiter- 
ate, is a word of special significance in 
the world of Leonardo. He is mysteri- 
ous because, for one thing, he himself 
dealt in mystery. He withholds himself 
from us in substance as well as in form. 
“The senses are of the earth; Reason 
stands apart in contemplation.” He al- 





ways stood apart and whether you call 
him the type of high reasoning, the man 
of imagination or the pure poet you 
have to reckon with some sort of un- 
earthly instinct in him, piercing to re- 
gions denied to lesser men. The world 
has elected to talk more about the 
“Mona Lisa” than about any other of 
his works and that immortal smile is no 
doubt as provocative of speculation as 
it is unfathomable. But the ““Mona Lisa” 
is one of the most mundane portraits, as 
well as one of the most inscrutable, in 
the galleries of Europe. It has never 
seemed to me to be as rich in the Leo- 
nardesque as, say, the glorious cartoon 
for “St. Anne and the Virgin,” at Bur- 
lington House or the “Virgin of the 
Rocks,” with its phantasmal yet entire- 
ly credible light. In designs like these 
Leonardo is indescribably elevated, in- 
describably noble, penetratingly elo- 
quent in his manifestation of the Leo- 
nardesque. And in a picture such as the 
“Virgin of the Rocks” he not only cre- 
ates divine figures but evokes a marvel- 
lous scene. It is as though all the “ex- 
perience” of which he made so much, 
all his careful studies of bodies and 
draperies, and of landscape in its myriad 
forms, with all his profound medita- 
tions, were gathered up in a great gust 
of inspiration that filled his picture with 
an indefinable beauty. Grace was in- 
separable from that beauty, a grace as 
haunting as music. And at the same 
time, just as I have spoken of the 
strength underlying the delicacy of his 
line, so I would speak of the emotion 
akin to austerity underlying his sweet- 
ness. I recall a remark in Berenson’s 
testimony in Paris, an allusion to “the 
severity of a true Leonardo.” It is a deep 
and true saying. Along with the mas- 
ter’s evanescent beauty there is the 
might of portentous genius. It gleams, 
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it passes across our vision in strange 
modulations, it defies analysis—and it 
imposes itself upon us with something 
of the grand authority of the Elgin 
marbles. 

This majesty of Leonardo reaches its 
climax, inevitably, in the “Last Sup- 
per,” that renowned ruin which despite 
its parlous state nevertheless preserves 
any number of qualities that are still 
vivid and potent. There is the blend- 
ing of naturalness and dignity in the 
conception. There is the masterly char- 
acterization in the heads. There is the 
dramatic fire with which a gesture at 
one point or another accents the sub- 
lime serenity of the picture. There and 
nowhere else in painting are the pathos 
and the awfulness of the theme realized 
to sway the hearts of men. For genera- 
tions the historians and the critics have 
been lamenting the wreckage amid 
which the idea of the painter persists. 
But the essential fire in the idea never 
dies down, a phenomenon alone testify- 
ing to the genius of Leonardo. There is 
one element in the painting that re- 
mains especially triumphant above the 
wreckage, one on which I would par- 
ticularly pause. That is the heroic sim- 
plicity of the composition, the gift for 
pictorial organization which arranged 
those impressive figures on the wall. It 
lies at the very heart of the Leonar- 


desque. 
“4 ofS: } 


That was rooted, as I have said, in 
truth. It rested largely also upon crafts- 
manship, upon character of line and 
upon a play of light and shade which 
Leonardo placed high up amongst the 
aims of the artist. It drew much from 
the recondite springs of design, from 


the faculty for organization to which 
I have just referred. It is useless to walk 
around this problem without a clear 
realization that Leonardo was a great 
man of his hands, a trained painter, a 
master of the brush. But the Leonar- 
desque owed most of all to the opera- 
tions of the spirit, to the vision of beauty 
which no one before or since has ever 
even remotely matched. I cannot recon- 
cile myself to the criticism which would 
take away from Leonardo and give to 
the atelier of Verrocchio the ravishing 
study for a head of the Madonna in the 
Uffizi. Nor can I give up the belief that 
Leonardo, in his pupilage, painted one 
of the angels in the foreground of Ver- 
rocchio’s “Baptism of Christ,” in the 
Accademia at Florence. Verrocchio was 
himself a great master but in respect to 
sheer beauty he could not bend Leo- 
nardo’s bow. Leonardo preserves the 
same imperial aloofness on he moves 
amongst his disciples or is regarded 
with reference to the whole Milanese 
school devoted to his tradition. Muntz, 
one of the best of his biographers, has a 
= saying about the followers: ““We 
earn from the old legend that a single 
drop of milk from Juno’s breast pro- 
duced the Milky Way. Thus one look 
from the great Leonardo has sufficed to 
fill Italy and all Europe with master- 
pieces.” True. Yet the i remains that 
Boltraffio, Cesare da Sesto, Andrea So- 
lario, Luini, Sodoma, and Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, enchanting as they all are, but 
faintly renew the spell of the master. 
He stays unapproachable, inimitable. 
How can we fathom his mystery ? How 
can we read the riddle of the Leonar- 
desque when it baffled even those who 
were nearest to him in the golden age? 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section. 
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A Farewell to Arms 
(Continued from page 660 of this number.) 


Mrs. Walker’s too old and she’s no use to 
her.” 

“She’s a splendid woman,” I said. “Thank 
her very much.” 

“I’m going to bring your supper right 
away.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “I’m not hungry.” 

When she brought the tray and put it on 
the bed table I thanked her and ate a little of 
the supper. Afterward it was dark outside and 
I could see the beams of the search-lights mov- 
ing in the sky. I watched for a while and then 
went to sleep. I slept heavily except once I 
woke sweating and scared and then went back 
to sleep trying to stay outside of my dream. I 
woke for good long before it was light and 
heard roosters crowing and stayed on awake 
until it began to be light. I was tired and once 
it was really light I went back to sleep again. 


XIV 


It was bright sunlight in the room when I 
woke. I thought I was back at the front and 
stretched out in bed, my legs hurt me and I 
looked down at them still in the dirty band- 
ages, and seeing them knew where I was. I 
reached up for the bell-cord and pushed the 
button. I heard it buzz down the hall and then 
some one coming on rubber soles along the 
hall. It was Miss Gage and she looked a little 
older in the bright sunlight and not so pretty. 

“Good morning,” she said. “Did you have 
a good night?” 

“Yes. Thanks very much,” I said. “Can I 
have a barber?” 

“I came in to see you and you were asleep 
with this in the bed with you.” 

She opened the armoire door and held up 
the vermouth bottle. It was nearly empty. “I 
put the other bottle from under the bed in 
there too,” she said. ““Why didn’t you ask me 
for a glass?” 

“I thought maybe you wouldn’t let me 
have it.” 

“I'd have had some with you.” 

“You’re a fine girl.” 

“It isn’t good for you to drink alone,” she 
said. “You mustn’t do it.” 

“All right.” 

“Your friend Miss Barkley’s come,” she 
said. 
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“Really?” 

“Yes. I don’t like her.” 

“You will like her. She’s awfully nice.” 

She shook her head. “I’m sure she’s fine. 
Can you move just a little to this side? That’s 
fine. I'll clean you up for breakfast.” She 
washed me with a cloth and soap and warm 
water. “Hold your shoulder up,” she said. 
“That’s fine.” 

“Can I have the barber before breakfast?” 

“T’'ll send the porter for him.” She sent out 
and came back. “He’s gone for him,” she said 
and dipped the cloth she held in the basin of 
water. 

The barber came with the porter. He was 
a man of about fifty with an up-turned mus- 
tache. Miss Gage was finished with me and 
went out and the barber lathered my face and 
shaved. He was very solemn and refrained 
from talking. 

“‘What’s the matter? Don’t you know any 
news?” I asked. 

“What news?” 

“Any news. What’s happened in the 
town?” 

“It is time of war,” he said. “The enemy’s 
ears are everywhere.” 

I looked up at him. “Please hold your face 
still,” he said and went on shaving. “I will 
tell nothing.” 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” I asked. 

“T am an Italian. I will not communicate 
with the enemy.” 

I let it go at that. If he was crazy the sooner 
I could get out from under the razor the bet- 
ter. Once I tried to get a good look at him. 
“Beware,” he said. “The razor is sharp.” 

I paid him when it was over and tipped 
him half a lira. He returned the coins. 

“T will not. I am not at the front. But I am 
an Italian.” 

“Get the hell out of here.” 

“With your permission,” he said and wrap- 
om his razors in newspaper. He went out 
eaving the five copper coins on the table be- 
side the bed. I rang the bell. Miss Gage came 
in. “Would you ask the porter to come 
please?” 

“All right.” 

The porter came in, He was trying to keep 
from laughing. 
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“Ts that barber crazy?” 

“No, Signorino. He made a mistake. He 
doesn’t understand very well and he thought 
I said you were an Austrian officer.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Ho ho ho,” the porter laughed. “He was 
funny. One move from you he said and he 
would have—” he drew his forefinger across 
his throat. 

“Ho ho ho,” he tried to keep from laugh- 
ing. “When I tell him you were not an Aus- 
trian. Ho ho ho.” 

“Ho ho ho,” I said bitterly. “How funny 
if he would cut my throat. Ho ho ho.” 

“No, Signorino. No no. He was so fright- 
ened of an Austrian. Ho ho ho.” 

“Ho ho ho,” I said. “Get out of here.” 

He went out and I heard him laughing in 
the hall. I heard some one coming down the 
hallway. I looked toward the door. It was 
Catherine Barkley. 

She came into the room and over to the bed. 

“Hello darling,” she said. She looked fresh 
and young and very beautiful. I thought I 
had never seen any one so beautiful. 

“Hello,” I said. When I saw her I was in 
love with her. Everything turned over inside 
of me. She looked toward the door, saw there 
was no one, then she sat on the side of the 
bed and leaned over and kissed me. I pulled 
her down and kissed her and felt her heart 
beating. 

“You sweet,” I said. ““Weren’t you won- 
derful to come here?” 

“It wasn’t very hard. It may be hard to 
stay.” 

“You’ve got to stay,” I said. “Oh you’re 
wonderful.” I was crazy about her. I could 
not believe she was really there and held her 
tight to me. 


“You mustn’t,” she said. ““You’re not well 
enough.” 

“Yes I am.” 

“No. You're not strong enough.” 

“Yes. I am. Yes. Please.” 

“You do love me?” 

“T really love you. I’m crazy about you.” 

“Feel our hearts beating.” 

“I don’t care about our hearts. I want you. 
I’m just mad about you.” 


Catherine sat in a chair by the bed. The 
door was open into the hall. The wildness was 
gone and I felt finer than I had ever felt. 

She asked. “‘Now do you believe I love you?” 


“Oh, you’re lovely,” I said. “‘You’ve got to 
stay. They can’t send you away. I’m crazy 
in love with you.’ 

“We'll have to be awfully careful. You'll 
have to be careful in front of other people.” 

“T will.” 

“You'll have to be. You’re sweet. You do 
love me, don’t you?” 

“Don’t say that again. You don’t know 
what that does to me.” 

“T’'ll be careful then. I don’t want to do 
anything more to you. I have to go now, dar- 
ling, really.” 

“Come back right away.” 

“T’ll come when I can.” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by, sweet.” 

She went out. God knows I had not want- 
ed to fall in love with her. I had not wanted 
to fall in love with any one. But God knows 
I had and I lay on the bed in the room of the 
hospital in Milan and all sorts of things went 
through my head and finally Miss Gage came 
in. 

“The doctor’s coming,” she said. “He tele- 

honed from Lake Como.” 

“When does he get here?” 

“‘He’ll be here this afternoon.” 


XV 


Nothing happened until afternoon. The 
doctor was a thin quiet little man who seem- 
ed disturbed by the war. He took out a num- 
ber of small steel splinters from my thighs 
with delicate and refined distaste. He used a 
local anzsthetic called something or other 
snow which froze the tissue and avoided pain 
until the probe, the scalpel or the forceps got 
below the frozen portion. The anasthetized 
area was clearly defined by the patient and 
after a time the doctor’s fragile delicacy was 
exhausted and he said it would be better to 
have an X-ray. Probing was unsatisfactory, 
he said. 

The X-ray was taken at the Ospedale Mag- 
giore and the doctor who did it was excitable, 
efficient and cheerful. It was arranged by 
holding up the shoulders, that the patient 
should see personally some of the larger for- 
eign bodies through the machine. The plates 
were to be sent over. The doctor requested me 
to write in his pocket notebook, my name, 
and regiment and some sentiment. He de- 
clared that the foreign bodies were,ugly, wa 
brutal. The Austrians were 
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How many had I killed? I had not killed any 
but I was anxious to please—and I said I had 
killed plenty. Miss Gage was with me and the 
doctor put his arm around her and said she 
was more beautiful than Cleopatra. Did she 
understand that? Cleopatra the former queen 
of Egypt. Yes, by God, she was. We returned 
to the little hospital in the ambulance and 
after a while and much lifting I was upstairs 
and in bed again. The plates came that after- 
noon, the doctor had said by God he would 
have them that afternoon and he did. Cath- 
erine Barkley showed them to me. They were 
in red envelopes and she took them out of the 
envelope and held them up to the light and 
we both looked. 

“That's your right leg,” she said, then put 
the plate back in the envelope. “This is your 
left.” 

“Put them away,” I said, “and come over 
to the bed.” 

“I can’t,” she said. “I just brought them 
in for a second to show you.” 

She went out and I lay there. It was a hot 
afternoon and I was sick of lying in bed. I 
sent the porter for the papers, all the papers 
he could get. 

Before he came back three doctors came in 
the room. I have noticed that doctors who fail 
in the practice of medicine have a tendency 
to seek one another’s company and aid in 
consultation. A doctor who cannot take out 
your appendix properly will recommend to 
you a doctor who will be unable to remove 
your tonsils with success. These were three 
such doctors. 

“This is the young man,” said the house 
doctor with the delicate hands. 

“How do you do?” said the tall gaunt doc- 
tor with the beard. The third doctor, who 
carried the X-ray plates in their red envelopes, 
said nothing. 

“Remove the dressings?” questioned the 
bearded doctor. 

“Certainly. Remove the dressings, please, 
nurse,” the house doctor said to Miss Gage. 
Miss Gage removed the dressings. I looked 
down at the legs. At the field hospital they 
had the look of not too freshly ground ham- 
burger steak. Now they were crusted and the 
knee was swollen and discolored and the 
calf sunken but there was no pus. 

“Very clean,” said the house doctor. “Very 
clean and nice.” 


“Um,” said the doctor with the beard. The 
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third doctor looked over the house doctor’s 
shoulder. 

“Please move the knee,” said the bearded 
doctor. 

“Tcan't.” 

“Test the articulation?” the bearded doctor 
questioned. He had a stripe beside the three 
stars on his sleeve. That meant he was a first 
captain. 

“Certainly,” the house doctor said. Two of 
them took hold of my right leg very gingerly 
and bent it. 

“That hurts,” I said. R 

“Yes. Yes. A little further, doctor.” 

“That’s enough. That’s as far as it goes,” 
I said. 

“Partial articulation,” said the first cap- 
tain. He straightened up. “May I see the plates 
again, please, doctor?” The third doctor hand- 
ed him one of the plates. “No. The left leg, 
please.” 

“That is the left leg, doctor.” 

“You are right. I was looking from a dif- 
ferent angle.” He returned the plate. The 
other plate he examined for some time. “You 
see, doctor?” he pointed to one of the foreign 
bodies which showed spherical and clear 
against the light. They examined the plate 
for some time. 

“Only one thing I can say,” the first cap- 
tain with the béard said. “It is a question of 
time. Three months, six months probably.” 

“Certainly the cynoveal fluid must re- 
form.” 

“Certainly. It is a question of time. I could 
not conscientiously open a knee like that be- 
fore the projectile was encysted.” 

“T agree with you, doctor.” 

“Six months for what?” I asked. 

“Six months for the projectile to encyst be- 
fore the knee can be opened safely.” 

“I don’t believe it,” I said. 

“Do you want to keep your knee, young 
man?” 

“No,” I said. 

“What?” 

“T want it cut off,” I said. “So I can wear a 
hook on it.” 

“What do you mean—a hook?” 

“He is joking,” said the house doctor. He 
patted my shoulder very delicately. “He 
wants to keep his knee. This is a very brave 
young man. He has been proposed for the sil- 
ver medal of valor.” 

“All my felicitations,” said the first cap- 
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tain. He shook my hand. “I can only say that 
to be on the safe side you should wait at least 
six months before opening such a knee. You 
are welcome of course to another opinion.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “I value 
your opinion.” 

The first captain looked at his watch. 

“We must go,” he said. “All my best 
wishes.” 

“All my best wishes and many thanks,” I 
said. I shook hands with the third doctor and 
they all three went out of the room. 

“Miss Gage,” I called. She came in. “Please 
ask the house doctor to come back a minute.” 

He came in holding his cap and stood by 
the bed. “Did you wish to see me?” 

“Yes. I can’t wait six months to be oper- 
ated on. My God, doctor, did you ever stay 
in bed six months?” 

“You won’t be in bed all the time. You 
must first have the wounds exposed to the 
sun. Then afterward you can be on crutches.” 

“For six months and then have an opera- 
tion?” 

“That is the safe way. The foreign bodies 
must be allowed to encyst and the cynoveal 
fluid will reform. Then it will be safe to open 
up the knee.” 

“Do you really think yourself I will have 
to wait that long?” 

“That is the safe way.” 

“Who is that first captain?” 

“He is a very excellent surgeon of Milan.” 

“He’s a first captain, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but he is an excellent surgeon.” 

“I don’t want my leg fooled with by a first 
captain. If he was any good he would be 
made a major. I know what a first captain is, 
doctor.” 

“He is an excellent surgeon and I would 
rather have his judgment than any surgeon 
I know.” 

“Could another surgeon see it?” 

“Certainly if you wish. But I would take 
Dr. Varella’s opinion myself.” 

“Could you ask another surgeon to come 
and see it?” 

“T will ask Valentini to come.” 


“Who is he?” 
“He is a surgeon of the Ospedale Mag- 
giore.” 


“Good. I appreciate it very much. You un- 
derstand, doctor, I couldn’t stay in bed six 
months.” 

“You would not be in bed. You would first 


take a sun cure. Then you could have light 
exercise. Then when it was encysted we would 
operate.” 

“But I can’t wait six months.” 

The doctor spread his delicate fingers on 
the cap he held and smiled. “You are in such 
a hurry to get back to the front?” 

“Why not?” 

“It is very beautiful,” he said. “You are a 
noble young man.” He stooped over and kiss- 
ed me very delicately on the forehead. “I will 
send for Valentini. Do not worry and excite 
yourself. Be a good boy.” 

“Will you have a drink?” I asked. 

“No, thank you. I never drink alcohol.” 

“Just have one.” I rang for the porter to 
bring glasses. 

“No. No, thank you. They are waiting for 
me.” 

“Good-by,” I said. 

“Good-by.” 


Two hours later Dr. Valentini came into 
the room. He was in a great hurry and the 
points of his mustache stood straight up. He 
was a major, his face was tanned and he 
laughed all the time. 

“How did you do it this rotten thing?” he 
asked. “Let me see the plates. Yes. Yes. 
That’s it. You look healthy as a goat. Who’s 
the pretty girl? Is she your girl? I thought so. 
Isn’t this a bloody war? How does that feel? 
You are a fine boy. I'll make you better than 
new. Does that hurt? You bet it hurts. How 
they love to hurt you, these doctors! What 
have they done for you so far? Can’t that girl 
talk Italian? She should learn. What a lovely 
girl! I could teach her. I will be a patient here 
myself. No, but I will do all your maternity 
work free. Does she understand that? She will 
make you a fine boy. A fine blonde like she 
is. That’s fine. That’s all right. What a lovely 
girl! Ask her if she eats supper with me. No, I 
won’t take her away from you. Thank you. 
Thank you very much, Miss. That’s all. That’s 
all I want to know.” He patted me on the 
shoulder. “‘Leave the dressings off.” 

“Will you have a drink, Dr. Valentini?” 

“A drink? Certainly. I will have ten 
drinks. Where are they?” 

“In the armoire. Miss Barkley will get the 
bottie.” 

“Cheery oh. Cheery oh to you Miss. What 
a lovely girl! I will bring you better cognac 
than that.” He wiped his mustache. 
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“When do you think it can be operated 
on?” 

“To-morrow morning. Not before. Your 
stomach must be emptied. You must be wash- 
ed out. I will see the old lady downstairs and 
leave instructions. Good-by. I see you to-mor- 
row. I'll bring you better cognac than that. 
You are very comfortable here. Good-by. Un- 
til to-morrow. Get a good sleep. I'll see you 
early.” He waved from the doorway, his 
mustaches went straight up, his brown face 
was smiling. There was a star in a box on his 
sleeve because he was a major. 


XVI 


That night a bat flew into the room 
through the open door that led onto the bal- 
cony and through which we watched the 
night over the roofs of the town. It was dark 
in our room except for the small light of the 
night over the town and the bat was not 
frightened but hunted in the room as though 
he had been outside. We lay and watched him 
and I do not think he saw us because we lay 
so still. After he went out we saw a search- 
light come on and watched the beam move 
across the sky and then go off and it was dark 
again. A breeze came in the night and we 
heard the men of the anti-aircraft gun on the 
next roof talking. It was cool and they were 
putting on their capes. I worried in the night 
about some one coming up but Catherine 
said they were all asleep. Once in the night 
we went to sleep and when I woke she was 
not there but I heard her coming along the 
hall and the door opened and she came back 
to the bed and said it was all right, she had 
been downstairs and they were all asleep. She 
had been outside Miss Van Campen’s door and 
heard her breathing in her sleep. She brought 
crackers and we ate them and drank some 
vermouth. We were very hungry but she said 
that would all have to be gotten out of me in 
the morning. I went to sleep again in the 
morning when it was light and when I was 
awake I found she was gone again. She came 
in looking fresh and lovely and sat on the bed 
and the sun rose while I had the thermometer 
in my mouth and we smelled the dew on the 
roofs and then the coffee of the men at the 
gun on the next roof. 

“I wish we could go for a walk,” Catherine 
said. “I’d wheel you if we had a chair.” 

“How would I get into the chair?” 

“We'd do it.” 
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“We could go out to the park and have 
breakfast outdoors.” I looked out the open 
doorway. 

“What we'll really do,” she said, “is get 
you ready for your friend Dr. Valentini.” 

“T thought he was grand.” 

“T didn’t like him as much as you did. But 
I imagine he’s very good.” 

“Come back to bed, Catherine. Please,” I 
said. 

“T can’t. Didn’t we have a lovely night?” 

“And can you be on night duty to-night?” 

“I probably will. But you won’t want me.” 

“Yes I will.” 

“No you won’t. You’ve never been oper- 
ated on. You don’t know how you'll be.” 

“T'll be all right.” 

“You'll be sick and I won’t be anything to 
ou.” 

“Come back then now.” 

“No,” she said. “I have to do the chart, 
darling, and fix you up.” 

“You don’t really love me or you’d come 
back again.” 

“You’re such a silly boy.” She kissed me. 
“That's all right for the chart. Your temper- 
ature’s always normal. You've such a lovely 
temperature.” 

“You've got a lovely everything.” 

“Oh no. You have the lovely temperature. 
I’m awfully proud of your temperature.” 

“Maybe all our children will have fine tem- 
peratures.” 

“Our children will probably have beastly 
temperatures.” 

“‘What do you have to do to get me ready 
for Valentini?” 

“Not much. But quite unpleasant.” 

“I wish you didn’t have to do it.” 

“T don’t. I don’t want any one else to touch 
you. I’m silly. I get furious if they touch you.” 

“Even Ferguson?” 

“Especially Ferguson and Gage and the 
other, what’s her name?” 

“Walker?” 

“That’s it. They’ve too many nurses here 
now. There must be some more patients or 
they’ll send us away. They have four nurses 
now.” 

“Perhaps there'll be some. They need that 
many nurses. It’s quite a big hospital.” 

“I hope some will come. What would I do 
if they sent me away? They will unless there 
are more patients.” 


“T'd go too.” 
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“Don’t be silly. You can’t go yet. But get 
well quickly, darling, and we will go some- 
where.” 

“And then what?” 

“Maybe the war will be over. It can’t al- 
ways go on.” 

“T’'ll get well,” I said. “Valentini will fix 
me.” 

“He should with those mustaches. And 
darling, when you’re going under the ether 
just think about something else—not us. Be- 
cause people get very blabby under an anzs- 
thetic.” 

“What should I think about?” 

“Anything. Anything but us. Think about 
your people. Or even any other girl.” 

—" 

“Say your prayer then. That ought to create 
a splendid impression.” 

“Maybe I won’t talk.” 

“That’s true. Often people don’t talk.” 

“T won’t talk.” 

“Don’t brag, darling. Please don’t brag. 
You're so sweet and you don’t have to brag.” 

“T won’t talk a word.” 

“Now you're bragging, darling. You know 
you don’t need to brag. Just start your prayers 
or poetry or something when they tell you 
to breathe deeply. You'll be lovely that way 
and I'll be so proud of you. I’m very proud 
of you anyway. You have such a lovely tem- 
perature and you sleep like a little boy with 
your arm around the pillow and think it’s 
me. Or is it some other girl? Some fine Italian 

irl?” 

“It’s you.” 

“Of course it’s me. Oh I do love you and 
Valentini will make you a fine leg. I’m glad 
I don’t have to watch it.” 

“And you'll be on night duty to-night.” 

“Yes. But you won’t care.” 

“You wait and see.” 

“There, darling. Now you’re all clean in- 
side and out. Tell me. How many people have 
you ever loved?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Not me even?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“How many others really?” 

“None.” 

“How many have you—how do you say it? 
—stayed with?” 

“None.” 

“You're lying to me.” 

“Te.” 


“It’s all right. Keep right on lying to me. 
That’s what I want you to do. Were they 
pretty?” 

“I never stayed with any one.” 

“That’s right. Were they very attractive?” 

“I don’t know anything about it.” 

“You're just mine. That’s true and you’ve 
never belonged to any one else. But I don’t care 
if you have. I’m not afraid of them. But don’t 
tell me about them. When a man stays with 
a girl when does she say how much it costs?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Of course not. Does she say she loves 
him? Tell me that. I want to know that.” 

“Yes. If he wants her to.” 

“Does he say he loves her? Tell me please. 
It’s important.” 

“‘He does if he wants to.” 

“But you never did? Really?” 

“No.” 

“Not really. Tell me the truth?” 

“No,” I lied. 

“You wouldn’t,” she said. “I knew you 
wouldn’t. Oh I love you, darling.” 

Outside the sun was up over the roofs and 
I could see the points of the cathedral with 
the sunlight on them. I was clean inside and 
outside and waiting for the doctor. 

“And that’s it?” Catherine said. “She says 
just what he wants her to?” 

“Not always.” 

“But I will. I'll say just what you wish and 
T’ll do what you wish and then you will never 
want any other girls, will you?” She looked at 
me very happily. “I'll do what you want and 
say what you want and then I’ll be a great suc- 
cess, won’t I?” 

——_ 

“What would you like me to do now that 
you’re all ready?” 

“Come to the bed again.” 

“All right. I'll come.” 

“Oh darling, darling, darling,” I said. 

“You see,” she said. “I do anything you 
want.” 

“You're so lovely.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not very good at it yet.” 

“You're lovely.” 

“T want what you want. There isn’t any me 
any more. Just what you want.” 

“You sweet.” 

“I’m good. Aren’t I good? You don’t want 
any other girls, do you?” 

—_ 

“You see? I’m good. I do what you want.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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A Season of Dear Money and Active Trade 


Industrial Production High, in Face of Tightened Credit—Call Money at 20 Per Cent, 
Time Money at 9—Aspects of an Economic Problem 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


TH the arrival of spring came 
\ \ / a striking development in this 
year’s economic situation: the 


tightening of credit markets through- 
out the world, a movement in the direc- 
tion of dear money more far-reaching 
and emphatic than any that the finan- 
cial world had witnessed since the 
spring of 1920. The Bank of England’s 
official discount rate has been placed at 
a figure not equalled since 1921, the 
“deflation year.” Berlin and Vienna 
went to the highest rates since the pro- 
digious inflation of the German cur- 
rency was ended in 1925; Amsterdam 
fixed the highest since the war. The Eu- 
ropean bank rates have not reached the 
7 and 6 per-cent heights to which Lon- 
don and Paris were driven in the peril- 
ous days of 1920, or the ro per cent that 
the Reichsbank charged when the Ger- 
man currency was being readjusted and 
the old paper mark was in process of 
repudiation. But the return of money 
stringency has none the less been one of 
those world-wide economic movements 
whose cause economic history studies 
with the greatest interest. 

When the world’s credit market 
tightened progressively in, 1920, the 
cause was unmistakable. Markets which, 
during four years of war, had been cut 
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off from normal supplies of goods put 
in competitive bids to replenish their 
peace-time inventories; European prices 
for merchandise rose 25 to 50 per cent 
above 1918; Latin America, the Far 
East, and the United States joined in the 
bidding. A strain beyond endurance had 
presently been imposed on the world’s 
greatly weakened economic organism. 
Consumers were unable to buy the 
piled-up merchandise; merchants were 
unable to redyce the loans incurred by 
them in acquiring it. In retrospect, it 
can now be seen that the credit crisis re- 
sulted, first from purchases by the world 
at large vastly beyond its capacity to pay 
for them, and next from excessive bor- 
rowing in America to support the whole 
unstable fabric. 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


The action of this year’s foreign 
credit markets has had no such cause as 
that. Europe has repaired its economic 
organism. It has again been accumulat- 
ing capital of its own. The world has 
not been heaping up goods at rising 
prices; trade has been reactionary in 
England and Germany, only moderate- 
ly prosperous in other foreign countries, 
and conducted on a conservative “hand- 
to-mouth basis,” even in the United 
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States. In 1920 the distinctive economic 
phenomenon of the period was the des- 
perate grasping at American credit fa- 
cilities by foreign markets which were 
confronted with a breakdown of their 
own. The central fact of the present 
movement has been the bidding for Eu- 
ropean capital by the American market, 
on a scale and with an urgency not wit- 
nessed at any time since pre-war days. 

This reversal of attitude has happen- 
ed so suddenly that the American mar- 
ket itself has not yet seemed to appreci- 
ate its curious significance. A year and a 
half ago New York was the cheapest 
money market in the world—a fact 
which was rather generally taken as a 
permanent matter of course, in view of 
the country’s great wealth, huge gold 
reserve, and rapidly growing strength 
as the world’s central reservoir of credit. 
Financial and commercial borrowers 
paid only 4 per cent; New York was 
lending largely on every important Eu- 
ropean money market. The United 
States Treasury placed short foans for 
3% and 3% per cent in 1927; it had 
paid as low as 234 in 1924. At the end 
of 1927 Wall Street bankers offered 
more than par for a $52,000,000 four- 
year loan of New York City bearing 4 
per cent. 


NEW YORK’S REVERSED POSITION 


In every particular, the past season’s 
situation has been exactly opposite. In- 
stead of being the cheapest money mar- 
ket in the world, New York had become 
the dearest. Loans for two or three 
months secured by Stock Exchange col- 
lateral brought 9 per cent in April, or 
more than even the hard-pressed Berlin 
market had to pay. Merchants’ paper 
was discounted in Wall Street at 6 per 


cent, as against the 4 per cent of 1927 
and the 34 of 1925. Instead of lend- 
ing American capital in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna, New York had re- 
called its loans from the foreign money 
markets and was now raising its bid 
progressively for Europe’s own capital. 

When the rate on New York Stock 
Exchange loans subject to call reached 
12 per cent at the end of last December, 
it was insisted on Wall Street that the 
worst was over; but the rate went in 
March to 20 per cent, the highest since 
February, 1920; then, after a temporary 
downward reaction, it was quoted at 16 
around the end of April. This bid for 
money, which was beyond what even 
the poorest European markets were 
making, forced the great foreign banks 
to take measures for the protection of 
their own money markets against New 
York. The United States Treasury was 
unable last March to place a short-term 
loan for less than 43/4 per cent, or nearly 
double the rate of 1924. When New 
York City had to float another four-year 
loan i in April, it was compelled to offer 
5% per cent, which was the highest rate 
paid by the city since 6 per cent was 
fixed for a loan which it was forced to 
place at the crisis of the 1914 war panic, 
in order to meet in gold a maturing for- 
eign obligation. 


CONTROVERSY OVER CAUSES 

A change so complete and dramatic 
as this must necessarily have behind it 
important economic causes. To discover 
what those causes are is a task for calm 
and enlightened investigation; it is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that the inquiry 
should have been obscured by personal 
resentment over some of the circum- 
stances. In particular, the conflict of 


(Financial Situation continued on page 48 ) 
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Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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HE Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske is bishop of the dio- 
pe of Central New York, with residence at 
Utica. One of the keenest and most energetic prel- 
ates of the Episcopal Church, he has by his writ- 
ings shown that bishops are not necessarily sol- 
emn. Some of his more sprightly articles were 
recently published under the title “The Confes- 


sions of a Puzzled Parson,” 


long journeys into the interior, doing most of it 
on foot. They followed the equator across to the 
east coast and went to Abyssinia. LeRoy came 
back looking haggard but with a wealth of ma- 
terial for pictures. It is to be put into a book 
“White Africans and Black” to be published by 
Rudge at $10 and $25 this fall. Their book 


“Turn to the East” done in 





taking its name from an 
article which appeared 
originally in ScriBNer’s. 
Another of his recent books 
is “The Christ We Know,” 
a life of Jesus and a study 
of his teaching for the new 
generation. In “The Every- 
Day Man’s Approach to 
Faith,” the bishop presents 
constructive suggestions for 
those who are worried by 
all this talk about science 
and religion and higher 
criticism. 


Struthers Burt is a three- 
sided writer—poet, fiction 
writer, essayist. Just at pres- 
ent the essay side seems to 
be up. “The Dry West” 
and “God Rest You Merry 
Gentlemen” are two of his 
recent contributions to 
Scripner’s. Now he pre- 
sents a portrait of the di- 
rector of the National Park 
Service. From Bar B. C. 
Ranch, Mr. Burt had the opportunity to observe 
and know Mr. Albright and even to do battle 
with him. Mr. Burt is now at his winter home, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge and his wife, Caroline 
Singer, have just returned from a trip to West 
Africa consuming fourteen months. They made 
the first long jump on a tramp steamer and went 
from port to port on trading steamers, making 





Ernest Hemingway, author of “A 


Farewell to Arms,” 


pon in Florida. 


4I 


similar vein about the Ori- 
ent has been a noteworthy 
success. 

In their travels, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baldridge were in the 
general vicinity of the coun- 
try described by LoBagola 
in “An African Savage's 
Own Story.” 

That tale is stirring up 
much talk. LoBagola next 
month tells of the adven- 
tures which befell him 
among the “little people” 
in attempting to escape 
from his savage life and re- 
turn to civilization. 

One of the correspon- 
dents last month declared 
LoBagola was not black, 
but more nearly Syrian. 
Such a conception is due 
to either the fault of pho- 
tography or eyesight. If 
Bata Kindai LoBagola is 
not black then we are our- 
selves Ethiopian of deepest 
dye. A little man, given to 
oratory, he carries away audiences on the stream 
of his talk. His lectures have been furnishing sen- 
sations in the schools of New York. 





snags a large tar- 


Robert Esmonde Sencourt is the pen name of 
an English writer who will in a short time bring 
out a book containing much unpublished ma- 
terial about George Meredith. Mr. Sencourt has 
also written much concerning Catholicism and 


Italy. 
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The photograph of Ernest Hemingway in 
these pages shows how he spent much of the past 
winter when not working on his novel. He has 
lately returned to France, after being in this coun- 
try for about a year. For those who missed the 
note on him last month, it may be stated again 
that although “A Farewell to Arms” is told in the 
first person, it is not autobiographical. 

Hemingway has been a sensation in the writ- 
ing world, with a comparatively small output: two 
novels of which this is the second and “The Sun 
Also Rises” the first, a satire called “The Tor- 
rents of Spring,” and two books of short stories 
“Men without Women” and “In Our Time”’ (his 
first book ). He wrote for the little magazines, but 
first attracted general attention with “The Sun” 
and his short stories in ScriBNER’s, of which ““The 
Killers” has become almost a classic. 


James H. Greene is director of the Research 
Bureau of Retail Training of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Edgar Valentine Smith lives in Birmingham, 
Alabama. He is the author of many short stories. 
This is his first appearance in ScriBNER’s. 


Next month sees the final chapters of “Mad 
Anthony Wayne,” a vivid account of Wayne’s 
Indian fighting in the Northwest and his last 
years, giving perhaps a better insight into the 
real character of the man than any of the preced- 
ing chapters. Thomas Boyd was born at Defiance, 
Ohio, a little over a century after Anthony Wayne 
had chased out the British and subdued the In- 
dians in that country. 


Beatrice Barry is doing editorial work in New 
York. This is her first appearance in Scr1BNeEr’s, 
although she was formerly a member of the staff. 


Roger Burlingame is living at present in Porto- 
fino, Italy. He is the author of “You, Too,” “‘Su- 
san Shane,” and “High Thursday,” and expects 
to return to this country this summer with a new 
novel. Recent reports indicate that Portofino is on 
the itinerary of many travelling American au- 
thors, and at one time were foregathered there 
the Arthur Trains, the Edward Childs Carpen- 
ters, and the Walter Gilkysons. 


Henry van Dyke occupies a place in American 
literature and his books of essays, stories, and 
poems sell steadily to a large and appreciative 
audience. Dr. van Dyke, after a distinguished ca- 
reer as preacher, teacher, and diplomat, i is living 
in retirement at Princeton, enjoying fishing expe- 
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ditions and writing. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters, which recent- 
ly celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday. 


Wilson MacDonald is a Canadian poet. His 
book “‘Out of the Wilderness” appeared a year or 





Roger Burlingame, author of the 
short story “Incident.” 


so ago. His first book ““The Songs of the Prairie 
Land” has gone through four editions. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s first poem appeared in the Toronto 
Globe in 1899 and the first to be published in the 
United States in the Boston Transcript in 1908. 
It was not until ten years later that a book of his 
verses was published. 


Rockwell Kent, who has drawn the cover deco- 
rations for the New Scrisner’s for a year and a 
half, is one of the most distinguished of modern 
artists. He studied under William M. Chase, Rob- 
ert Henri, Hayes Miller and Abbott H. Thayer. 
His work hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; Art Institute of Chicago, Brooklyn 
Museum, and others. He has exhibited widely 
in Europe and South America as well as this 
country. Despite signal success, he has always 
been strong in defense of the right to experiment 
and of the modern trend in art. He is the author 
of two books, recording his travels, “Wilderness” 


and “Voyaging.” 
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of the features in the July Scribner’s 
these are definitely scheduled 


BEYOND THE TALKIES, dy R. E. Sherwood 


A motion-picture critic—the best of them, many people think—speculates on the future of entertain- 
ment and suggests “‘revolutionizing’’ possibilities which the average man will accept as a matter of 
course. An interesting successor to ‘“The Screen Speaks,’’ by William de Mille in the April number. 
To be followed by other articles on the future of entertainment. 


. « Scribner’s three great narratives . . 
A FAREWELL TO ARMS, dy Ernest Hemingway 


This novel is so good that we are averse to using superlatives about it. It is the powerful story of a 
love conceived in the muck of war which evolves into beauty. It is being widely discussed. Begin it 
now. 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE MOPS UP, by Thomas Boyd 


The mest exciting chapters in the life of General Wayne. His great expedition against the Indians 
and his drive to force the British out of the Northwest, his triumphal return to Philadelphia, charges 
bréught by Wilkinson, Wayne's death. 


THE ESCAPE FROM SAVAGE LIFE, y Bata Kindai LoBagola 


“An African Savage’s Own Story,”’ relating his capture by the “‘little people’’ who are cannibals, 
the massacre of British soldiers, the death of his faithful friend, and his miraculous escape from the 
terrible Fans. Once more the savage returns to civilization. 


. 4 two interesting personal articles . . 


BOSTON CORBETT—THE MAN OF MYSTERY IN THE 
LINCOLN DRAMA, dy Albert T. Reid 


The man who shot Booth, a glory-to-God man for the Salvation Army, who lived a haunted life. 


*““‘BRANDER,”’ dy Clayton Hamilton 


A warmly human portrait of one of the best story-tellers, one of the least academic of Academicians, 
Brander Matthews. 


. « Short stories . . 
THE APPROVING BUDDHA, 4y Leonard Wood, Jr. 
SATURDAY NIGHT BEANS, dy Rath Blodgett 
THE HELPING HAND, dy Burges Johnson 


« running commentary on art, letters, and business . 
AS I LIKE IT, by William Lyon Phelps 


THE FIELD OF ART, dy Royal Cortissoz 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, by Alexander Dana Noyes 
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What You Think About It 


The Conversation Club’s Annual Message—Is Whiting Williams “All 
Wet”?—A Working Girl Relates Her Trials—Concerning Sky-Pilots 
—N. S. Olds’s Business Story Praised. 
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_ Conversation Club held its winter session at Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and sent its usual salutation to Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, who has been styled missionary bishop 
from Yale to that flock. Apparently they feel that Au- 
gusta without Phelps is a hamlet without its chief attrac- 
tion. For this eclectic classic they sent him: 
THE BON AIR—VANDERBILT HOTEL 
AUGUSTA, CEORGIA. 


March 22,1929. 
The “Conversation Club” of 1929, 
To 
William Lyon Phelps, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


We who are about to golf, salute thee! 

To putt or not to putt,—that is the question! 

Whether ’tis nobler to o’er run the cup, 

Or, by approaching softly, end it. 

To putt—perchance to miss;—Ay, there’s the 
rub! 

Shall we by hardy strokes and bold, 

O’erwhelm our adversary, 

Or shall we, by topping, hold 

More firmly his affections? 

These are the problems of the hour; : 

All else, we tumble to the waiting winds, 

And let a luckless fate enfold them! 

Your presence, and your cheering words, we 
miss. 

In thought and reminiscence kind, we hold you 
firm. 

Be good to us; and when a shot doth leave thy 
club, 

Lift up thine eye and look toward us, 

E’en though the hole be lost. 


. . . . . . 


Frederick G. Hobbs 
G. D. Clapp 

James A. Blair 
Cabot J. Morse 
Thos. J. Anketell 
Lucian Walker 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
Justice M. Thompson 
Alexander H. Revell 
Frank L. Babbott 

C. S. Woolworth 

J. J. Parker 
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F. L. V. Hoppin 

Dan’l Frohman 

Chas. N. Vilas 
J. T. McCall 


Louis R. Cheney 
G. M. Gray 
Geo. Phelps Rose 


A WORKING WOMAN GIVES A PIECE OF 
HER MIND 


Our correspondent seems to agree with Grace Hazard's 
view of the boss, rather than with Mr. Williams’s survey 
of the working woman’s mind. 


Dear Eprror: In the slang of the day, Whiting 


_ Williams is all wet in his article ““What’s on the 


Working Woman’s Mind.” 

Having worked as laundry queen, clerk in a 
five and ten cent store, stenographer, private sec- 
retary, bacon salesman, auditor, and last but by 
no means least, as newspaper reporter and feature 
writer for metropolitan dailies and news services, 
I believe I am qualified to “call Mr. Williams’ 
hand.” 

Ability means very little in the business world. 
It is good clothes, good appearance and the ability 
to bluff. The sweet little girl can nearly always 
get the job because she is dressed stylishly and not 
through any ability. Of course there are excep- 
tions which prove the rule. But the little girl who 
looks like she needs taking care of gets the 
“grapes.” 

Beginning to search for a living at the tender 
age of nine years, I gradually scaled the dizzy 
heights to the so-called good jobs, and have found 
that steady, efficient workers, if they do not dress 
up-to-the-minute are not appreciated, regardless 
of the amount of work produced, or of how they 
subordinate their lives to the pleasures of work. 

I have never noticed a social barrier for having 
held jobs “beneath me.” The girl with whom I 
worked in the office is as much my friend as the 
girl in the laundry. 

After university days, I sifted jobs until I found 
an opening with one of the largest packing firms 
in the United States. This plant, located in a 
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charming Southern city, is one of their largest, 
employing several thousand persons. And it look- 
ed like one could reach the best, if one worked. I 
went to work August, 1918, in the pay-roll de- 
partment with the promise that if I made good 
something better would be “in store” for me. I 
worked day and night on that job, studied audit- 
ing, took a comptometer course at night, and 
made good. Officials praised my work and I 
slaved hopefully on. 

My grandmother and small daughter looked to 
me for support. I worked for 
cash, not clothes, husband or 
social position. I worked hard 
through sheer love of figures, 
to know I had completed a 
perfect job and had earned a 
living wage. 

The war ended; depres- 
sion came; the boys in the 
same department doing the 
same work as I, had been re- 
ceiving approximately $10 
each week more than I re- 
ceived in salary, yet when a 
time came to cut, I was the 
only one whose salary was 
reduced. 

I was merely a woman and 
didn’t need as much money 
as the boys, yet I had more 
dependents than anyone in 
the department except the 
manager. 

I worked day and night, yet the state’s laws 
prohibited women from working more than 54 
hours per week. I was warned to not tell how 
many hours I worked. I didn’t—I needed the job, 
or thought I did. I worked many nights over the 
books until after 11 Pp. M. to be back at work by 
8:30 a. M. the next morning. I had now been with 
the company five and one-half years. 

The office manager liked my work. He made 
me his private secretary. I still did night work, 
and added to this came Sunday morning work. 

While my clothing was not of the best, it was 
neat and clean, but not stylish and pretty. One hot 
August day, after the sixth year had passed, the 
general manager of the entire plant informed me 
that unless I dressed better by January 1, I would- 
n't be needed any longer. I couldn’t dress better. 
He thought I was at the mercy of the firm. But I 
had a weapon which I had been considering, 
that he knew not of. 





I had written an article which I considered as 
good as some I had seen in the city’s biggest 
newspaper. I took it to the editor. He accepted it, 
but forgot to pay me for it. I had the satisfaction 
however, of seeing my first brain child, a full 
page, in the next Sunday’s issue almost as I had 
written it and with a “by” line. 

That little start gave me courage. The news- 
paper boys have afterwards told me that they re- 
garded me as a nut, hanging around writing and 
working at all hours of the night. I gathered ma- 
terial. I wrote. A Hearst pa- 








Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service, about whom 
Struthers Burt writes in this number. man. 


per paid me my first cash and 
continued to pay well for my 
articles. 

During the next year, 
1925, at vacation time, I 
hitch-hiked to Chicago and 
screwing up my courage, | 
landed a job with the Chi- 
cago Evening American the 
very first day of my arrival. 
But I had bought a good 
looking dress and hat. I se- 
lected my vacation while the 
rodeo was to be in Chicago, 
so I wrote articles about 
something I knew. I stayed 
two weeks writing on space 
rates and I didn’t hitch-hike 
back to the old job at the 
packing house, I rode a pull- 





Ten days after returning 
to the old job, I had a chance to try out a job with 
a border newspaper at a $7.50 increase in salary. 
I gave two weeks notice and have been in the 
game ever since. Last December I had a chance to 
return to my beloved figures and hold a news- 
paper job at night. I dressed my prettiest, for by 
this time I had learned that clothes go a long way 
toward getting the job, and I was hired at almost 
double the salary I had been getting when I left 
the packing house. There is no overtime. I am 
not studying to advance. There isn’t any use. 

I would have gladly signed a statement bind- 
ing myself to the packing house for an indefinite 
period not to marry. I still would, but what 
would be the use. Salary is what I want and I 
shall never stay with a job seven years again 
thinking that I can advance to a man’s salary. 

Again I must state that the gentleman is all 
wet. I want cash for my work, I have never shirk- 
ed, I have never felt a social barrier, and I am not 
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in any mood to marry as long as I can feed my- 
self and clothe myself by my own efforts. 
““TExas.”” 


CONCERNING SKY-PILOTS 


This letter has an interesting history. A Minnesota 
reader, who is a Catholic, read **A Sky Pilot Taxies’’ by 
the Rev. Thomas Whelpley in the February Scrisner’s, 
and enjoyed it so much that he sent it to a friend of his, a 
Lutheran minister. Says he: ‘Mr. —— returned the mag- 
azine with the enclosed letter addressed to me. It expresses 
some beautiful and to-be-considered thoughts which I 
felt many of your readers would care to read. I would be 
very pleased if you saw fit to print it in your ‘What You 
Think About It’ pages, after eliminating the personal.’’ 


Dear To, if I may presume to use the familiar 
address:— 

Thank you very much for calling my attention 
to that interesting article in ScriBNER’s. 

While it may be suspected that the subcon- 
scious motive of the man was publicity-seeking, 
his latent boy-nature playing him a prank, yet I 
can thoroughly sympathize with his eagerness to 
know his fellow-men intimately. 


What he tells in the last two paragraphs I seem 
to have known for a long time, at least thirty 
years. What to do about it is a real problem. The 
minister believes he knows what the people need 
and want. Will they permit him to give what he 
has? Must he be a very extraordinary person in 
order to be a real Sky-pilot? Out of his under- 
standing and sympathy he is able to give sane 
advice and friendly counsel. Will men meet him 
half way? 

That will depend upon his right approach. It 
will also depend upon their attitude. Perhaps 
there is a mistaken idea that the minister feels 
superior to the common man. He has no right to. 
I dare say he does not feel superior. There may 
be unfortunate exceptions, of course. As a rule 
he bears the title of “Reverend” with humility. 
He would rather be called Brother than Rever- 
end. Pastor, shepherd of the flock, is a better 
name for that which he desires to be. 

I know that in the requirements of the minis- 
try I am not all I ought to be. But I want to be 
the right sort. I am not sure other ministers are 
as they ought to be. But I know they earnestly try 
to be. A Christian minister remains faithfully in 
the Garden of Gethsemane with his Lord, con- 
tent to suffer the sorrows of the world’s sin. He 
is ready to extend a helping hand and to impart 
the healing touch wherever he is permitted to 
do so. He feels the people’s sin as his sin. He 
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yearns after souls that he may lead them in a + 
ter way, but the tremendous mass-suggestion 
worldliness rises as a great hindering wall be- 
tween him and the people. “How often would | 
have gathered you, and ye would not.” Perhaps 
after all his very helplessness is his power, for it 
drives him to the Source of power in perpetual 
prayer for a world that must somehow be reached 
and saved. 


BUSINESS MEN APPROVE 


Many readers who belong to the business world have 
found N. S. Olds’s story *‘A Letter to Mr. Epstein’’ 
praiseworthy. We print two. The first is from the offices 
of E. W. Bliss Co. (pressed metal machinery, etc.), 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: “A letter to Mr. Epstein” by N. S. 
Olds in April Scrisner’s has caused so much fa- 
vorable comment by friends of mine who have 
also read and enjoyed it that I could not help but 
communicate some inkling of their pleasure and 
mine to you. 

The author has, with unobtrusive restraint, 
given us a splendid picture, from the objective 
point of view, of the “Marketing Engineer” with 


’ vision, of the tag-minded nonentity too prevalent 


in business today. The catch phrasers must 
squirm when thev feel the keen prick of Mr. 
Olds’ searching lance in the thick skin of their 
protecting bubble of self-sufficiency. 

“A Letter to Mr. Epstein” is a business story 
from a refreshingly new angle. It is time that we 
were getting some real literature on a factor of 
American life that so permeates our civilization. 


I have never read any of Mr. Olds’ stories be- 
fore and I feel I’ve been overlooking something. 
Can you tell me something of his past work and 
what he is planning to do in the future? 

WitiiaM C. Brake. 


Mr. Olds, a former newspaper man and publicity per- 
son, is working with the Russell Sage Foundation at pres- 
ent. This is his only published story. We have a poem by 
him to be published soon. 

The second letter comes from the general manager of 
the advertising department of the American Express Com- 
pany: 

Dear Sir: I have been reading the ScriBner’s 
MacazineE since my mother belonged to a maga- 
zine club in a little village where I came from in 
Canada. I look upon it therefore as an old boy- 
hood playmate. It pleased me greatly to see you 
take on a new lease on life along with my equally 
old friends, Harpers and the Atlantic Monthly. 
I am glad to note that in a field inevitably more 
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-gpetitive than in the old days, you are still 

jaing your own and I am glad you did not 
change your size. In the April issue was a story by 
N. S. Olds. I like this story particularly because 
it sort of punctures the self-sufficiency of our ris- 
ing young business generation. I am not sure 
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whether Mr. Olds was conscious of it or not but 
he gave a lot of pleasure to a lot of people who are 
sick of this eternal worship of business. A few 
more stories like this would not be amiss. 
S. D. Matcoto, 
General Manager. 





x The Club Corner x 








RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN FICTION 


The second of a series of reading courses, suggested by Mrs. L. A. Miller, Editor of the Book Page, General 


Federation News, and former chairman of Literature for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


HE past two years have been particularly rich 
Tin translations and any study-group will find 
both inspiration and profit in a reading-course 
from foreign sources. The patient scholar, work- 
ing in his silent study, must be counted among 
the most powerful agents for the promotion of 
that world-wide sympathy and understanding 
which shall eventually make war forever impos- 
sible. When we discover, through books, that cer- 
tain emotions, such as love of home and country 
and joy in nature, are universal we are shaken 
out of our complacent provincialism. When we 
realize that human joy and sorrow are the same 
the world over we transcend the boundaries of 
space and time and become at one with the spirit 
of humanity. 

Because of the wealth of translated material it 
will be necessary for any study-group to select a 
single phase. 


A Reading-Course in Foreign Fiction—Ar- 
ranged for Twelve Meetings. 
I—Norway 

Concise survey of Norwegian Novelists with 
particular comment upon the three Nobel Prize- 
winners: Bjornson, 1903; Hamsun, 1920; Sigrid 
Undset, 1928. Consult Nobel Prize-Winners in 
Literature, Marble. 

“The Women at the Pump,” by Knut Ham- 
sun. 

Re —— discussion. Brief comment upon ‘‘Growth 

the Soil.’’ 







II—Norway (conTINUED) 


“Christine Lavransdatter,” by Sigrid Undset. 

The great length of this book makes adequate review 
very difficult. It should be read by each member before 
attempting review or discussion and then assigned sepa- 
rately: 
: 1. The Bridal Wreath. 
2. Mistress of Husaby. 
3- The Cross. 

Discuss it as a picture of mediazval life and manners 
and as a depiction of human motives and character that is 
timeless and raceless+ 


I1I—-Norway (contINvED) 


“The New Temple,” by Johan Bojer. 

Review and discussion. 

Concise comment upon the life and work of Bojer, 
stressing the celebrated titles, ‘‘The Great Hunger’’ and 
**The Emigrants.’’ 

IV—Norway (conciupED) 

“Giants in the Earth,” and “Peder Victori- 
ous,” by O. E. Rolvaag. 

Although the author is an American citizen these books 
come to us in translation and have the true Norwegian 
atmosphere. 

Compare ‘‘Giants in the Earth,’’ with ‘‘Growth of the 
Soil,’’ with ‘‘The Emigrants,’’ and with ‘‘Joseph and His 


Brethren.”’ 
Do you find that love of the soil is common to all races? 


V—France 
“The Wanderer,” by Alain Fournier. 
Discuss the story as a picture of rural life in France. 
As a description of French school-life. 
As a study in adolescent day-dreaming and friendship. 
Note the delicate elusive atmosphere, the sense of mys- 
tery and unreality that pervades it. 
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VI—France (conc.upeED) 

“The Kingdom of Lu,” by Maurice Magre. 

A whimsical story full of irony and pity for human 
error. 

It may be cut to permit reading. 

This is a book of indescribable charm—why? 

Report upon the Nobel Prize-winning Novel- 
ists of France: Romain Rolland, 1915, and Ana- 
tole France, 1921. 


VII—The Argentine 
“Peach Blossom,” by Hugo Wast. 


Mr. Wast is the winner of the $30,000 Argentine Na- 
tional Prize with his earlier novel, ‘‘Stone Desert.’’ 

The first English translation was ‘‘Black Valley.’’ 

The publishers will send biographical comment on re- 
quest. (Longmans, Green, New York.) 


Vill—Austria 
“The Man Who Conquered Death,” by 
Franz Werfel. 


Comment upon Werfel’s earlier novel, ‘‘Verdi, a Story 
of the Opera.”’ 


“Daybreak,” or “Rhapsody,” by Arthur 
Schnitzler. 

Schnitzler is known as a brilliant cynic—does it ap- 
pear in these little books? As a juggler of illusions—il- 
lustrate. 

IX—Germany 

“The Case of Sergeant Grischa,” by Arnold 

Zweig. 


This has been called the best book that has come out of 
the war. Do you agree? Why? 

Discuss the character and dilemma of the Russian cap- 
tive. 

The arraignment of the brutalizing influence of war 
and the regression of human behavior under military 
espionage. - 


X—Germany (CONTINUED) 


“Caspar Hauser,” by Jacob Wasserman. 

Review and discussion. 

Comment upon Caspar Hauser as a symbol of an un- 
sophisticated human being, pure and undefiled. 

Comment briefly upon earlier books, particularly ‘‘The 
World’s Illusion’’ and ‘‘Gold.’’ 

How does his analysis of human souls and their des- 
tinies compare with Dostoievsky? 

Note: Programmes on Lion Feuchtwanger and Suder- 
mann may be added here. 


XI—Italy 
“The Mother,” by Grazia Deledda. 
Nobel Prize, 1927. 
Review and discussion. 
Compare great stories of mother-love from other na- 


tions. 
XII—Spain 
“Mariflor,” by Concha’ Espina. 


This novel won the Spanish Academy Prize. 

As an epic of toil and poverty compare it with ‘‘Pre- 
cious Bane,’’ *‘The Time of Man,’’ ‘‘Joseph and His 
Brethren,’’ and ‘‘Growth of the Soil.’’ 

A programme upon Japan may be added if 
time permits, using “The Pillow Book of Sei 
Shonagon,” or one of the four books of “The 
Tale of Genji,” both translated by Arthur Waley. 





(Financial Situation continued from page 730) 
judgment over the influence of speculation has 
led to flat assertion, even in respectable financial 
circles, that the Federal Reserve Board’s opposi- 
tion to diversion of Reserve bank credit into the 
speculative markets is the single cause for this 
world-wide economic change; that the board, as 
one of its hostile critics has publicly asserted, “‘is 
alone responsible for the highest rates ever pre- 
vailing in prosperous times for an equal period.” 

The assertion was too palpably absurd to have 
been made in serious financial discussion. In a 
calmer mood, even people whose opinion had 
been embittered by the upsetting of their personal 
plans would presumably have admitted that, 
whether the Reserve Board’s policy was consider- 
ed to be ill-judged or not, its attitude could not 
possibly have brought about such sweeping re- 
versal in the situation. No one imagines that if 
the Federal Reserve, in the abnormal plethora of 
money during August, 1927, had put up its ofh- 


cial discount rate to 414 per cent instead of re- 
ducing it to 314, severe money stringency would 
have seized on Wall Street. In 1919, another 
year surrounded by economic controversy, the 
Reserve banks kept their rate at 4 per cent during 
many months of increasing tension; yet that did 
not prevent the rise of Wall Street’s open money 
market in those very months to 7 per cent for 
loans on time and 1g per cent for Stock Exchange 
call money. 

When Wall Street money rates advanced to § 
and g per cent in the spring of 1920 and the Re 
serve banks, after long delay, fixed a 7-per-cent 
rate for their own rediscounts, the Stock Ex 
change itself recognized the existence of an ex 
tremely dangerous position in the credit market 
which had compelled the Federal Reserve to saie- 
guard its own position. It was not until nine years 
later that men presumably acquainted with the 
history of finance, but driven to extremes by their 


(Financial Situation continued on page 50) 
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1800 conversations at once 





through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our great cities 
is crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and 
water-mains, compressed air pipes, 
pneumatic tube systems, telephone 
and telegraph cables, light, power and rapid 
transit conduits lie so close together that any 
further additions create serious engineering 
problems. Yet the number of telephone calls 
that must flash through the underground 
arteries of great cities is steadily increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific minds of 
the Bell System was to find a way for more 
conversations in existing conduits. Fifteen 
years ago, the pride of the System was a 
cable containing nine hundred pairs of wires. 
Then by many improvements a cable 
of twelve hundred pairs was perfected. 





It was rightly considered a scientific 
triumph. 

Today, cables containing eighteen 
hundred pairs of wires are in service, 
and these cables with every wire insulated 
are only two and five-eighths inches in diam- 
eter, one-half as large as the first nine hun- 
dred-pair cable. Eighteen hundred conversa- 
six hundred more than before 





tions at once 
—can now pulse through this two and five- 


eighths inches of cable. 

There is no standing still in the Bell 
System. Better and better telephone ser- 
vice at the lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly going into effect 
are but the foundation for the greater ser- 
vice of the future. 
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attitude toward the markets of 1929, were ca- 
pable of asserting that it was “‘a similar policy of 
the Federal Reserve” which “in 1920 depressed 
the value of agricultural products.” 


THE DEMANDS ON CREDIT 


But if Reserve bank policy did not cause the 
abnormal money stringency, what did? The an- 
swer, as regards the market of 1920, is now a 
settled chapter in economic history. It was the 
bursting of one of the wildest credit inflation 
bubbles in our history. The explanation is not yet 
so definitely settled in regard to 1929. That an 
increase in twelve months of $2,000,000,000 
in use of credit by New York Stock Exchange 
members was at least a contributory cause, no 
serious person is likely to deny. The argument 
that such “brokers’ loans” are made up largely of 
money raised to float large loans put out for busi- 
ness purposes by industrial companies, rather 
than of credits borrowed for speculative purposes, 
may or may not be accepted to the full; it will 
probably be answered that brokers’ borrowings to 
“carry” newly issued securities are habitually paid 
off when the stocks or bonds are distributed to 
investors. 

But even if it were to be assumed that this 
same investing public has continued to borrow 
through its brokers, in order to buy and hold 
more of the new securities than it is able at the 
time to pay for, the position would not greatly 
differ. The resultant situation still would be the 
“carrying” of that much of unabsorbed securi- 
ties through use of credit. It is sometimes inti- 
mated that such transactions are only recourse to 
the “instalment purchase plan” which has been 
pursued, on a constantly increasing scale, in the 
market for motor-cars and other products. Yet 
that would merely indicate the cumulative force 
of the new demands on credit, which is the pri- 
mary question under inquiry. 


WHAT WILL RELIEVE THE TENSION? 


When it is asked how such a situation is to 
be relieved, experience gives no other answer than 
reduction in the existing demand on credit— 
from one source if not another. On some past 
occasions of the kind the solution has been found 
in general trade reaction. But excessive use of 
credit for purposes of current trade has not been 
an influence on the existing money stringency. 
The process that used to be described in 1920 as 
“industrial liquidation” has therefore hardly en- 
tered the present foreground of discussion; in- 
deed, the country’s trade activities, taken as a 
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whole, do not yet appear to have been touched by 
Wall Street’s money stringency. ; 

Production of steel is still regarded commonly 
as a trustworthy measure of industrial conditions, 
and the country’s production and consumption 
during March and in the first-quarter period 
reached a magnitude never previously attained 
in history. In April, a month in which the steel in. 
dustry’s activities almost invariably show substan- 
tial decrease from March, the pace did not slack- 
en at all. When the United States Steel Corpora. 
tion reported at the end of April its earnings for 
the first three months of 1929, the results turned 
out to be the largest of any quarterly period since 
the war; in March alone, earnings exceeded those 
of any month since March, 1918, when demand 
for war munitions was at its climax. Last Janu- 
ary, February, and March freight distributed by 
the railways was less by nearly 400,000 cars than 
in 1928, but in April all previous records for the 
month were surpassed. Even the weekly reports 
of mercantile trade gave no sign of uneasiness 
over the money situation. 


CREDIT MARKET AND TRADE 


On the other hand, building construction was 
curtailed; trade estimates, covering the Eastern 
United States, figured out a 14 per cent reduction 
from 1928 during January and February, and a 
further reduction of 18 per cent in March. This 
may have been an unavoidable effect of high 
money on enterprises, a great part of which had 
been highly speculative and therefore dependent 
for much of their profit on continuance of easy 
credit. Furthermore, it was to be remembered 
that building construction in the United States 
had been subject to utterly abnormal stimulus in 
recent years; the annual outlay on such undertak- 
ings, according to the Financial Chronicle's care- 
ful tabulation, having risen from what was in 
1921 a record-breaking figure of $1,869,000,000 
to $4,302,000,000 in 1925—an increase of 130 
per cent in four years, or utterly out of proportion 
to the country’s increase during the period either 
in population, or in annual income, or even in 
accumulated wealth. Some slackening of the pace 
of investment in such undertakings might well 
have seemed to be overdue, even without tight 
money. 

Aside from the building industry, it was com- 
monly asserted during recent months that the 
high money rates were causing many industrial 
companies to abandon plans for raising large 
sums of capital for further extension of thei 
productive activities, thereby foreshadowing pro 


(Financial Situation continued on page 52) 
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old-fashioned well looks 

mighty tempting on a hot 
day. One might naturally think 
that if the owner of the well 
drinks the water it must be 
pure. But the fact that he has 
drunk the water without ap- 
parent harm does not prove that 
the water is pure. 


(2 ci cold water from an 


Science has discovered that a 
few individuals have been able 
to drink water more or less pol- 
luted with typhoid germs with- 
out contracting typhoid fever. 
But it is never safe for anyone 
to take immunity for granted. 


Last year in the United States, approximately 
65,000 persons were stricken needlessly with 
typhoid fever and 6,500 died. 


Those who recover from typhoid fever are left 
in such physical condition that for about three 
years after an attack the deathrate of such per- 
sons is twice the normal rate for the 
same ages. 


The story of inoculation which pre- 
vents typhoid fever is a brilliant page 
in the history of the many triumphs of 
science over disease. 


During the Spanish-American War, 
281,000 of our men went into service. 
One out of every twelve contracted ty- 
phoid. In the World War there were 
4,000,000 American soldiers, nearly all 
inoculated against typhoid. Although 
many of them were sent to typhoid- 
infected areas, only one out of every 
3,700 had typhoid. 





While typhoid fever frequently comes 
from drinking polluted water, it also 
comes from infected milk and various 
other contaminated foods, and from 
unsuspected “typhoid-carriers"—a few 
individuals who have recovered from 
the disease but who continue to carry 
the germs. When typhoid-carriers are 





“You're welcome. And it’s the finest water in 
the world. I've been drinking it for 50 years.” 











Ready for a Drink? 


employed as helpers in households, hotels or res 
taurants there is great danger that they will 
cause infection among those they serve. 


Inoculations against typhoid fever are extremely 
simple and leave no scar. They protect from two 
to five years. Why take chances? Be prepared for 
your motor, camping and hiking trips 
this year. Go to your doctor for the 
protectian he can give. 


* * * * 


Wherever cities protect their supply of 
drinking water from sewage or purify 
their water by chlorination the death- 
rate from typhoid drops. A marked re- 
duction also takes place in communities 
where milk and food supplies are care- 
fully protected and food handlers thor- 
oughly inspected. But until this pro 
tection is general in cities, towns and 
villages and in country districts as 
well, typhoid inoculation is vitally 
necessary. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to mail, 
without cost, its booklet, ““The Con- 
quest of Typhoid Fever,” to anyone 
who requests it. Address Booklet De- 
partment, 69-S, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company,.New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY=NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World,More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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portionate reduction in demand for labor and ma- 
terials. That also might have seemed to be a log- 
ical result; yet the figures compiled for new se- 
curities issued by such companies during the re- 
cent stringency in money did not at all appear to 
indicate such tendency. The Chronicle’s figures 
for the amount of new securities put out by 
American industrial companies during the quar- 
ter ending with March—when money rates were 
tightening progressively—showed a total of 
$2,227,000,000, mostly for expansion and con- 
struction, which compared with $1,162,000,000 
in the same three months of 1928 and with 
$1,327,000,000 in 1927, the previous maximum 
for the same period. In March alone, such financ- 
ing reached an aggregate larger by $300,000,000, 
or 84 per cent, than the same month’s best pre- 
vious record, and the issue of new stock alone by 
incorporated companies was double the largest 
total offered in the corresponding months of any 
other year. 


EASY-MONEY AND HIGH-MONEY YEARS 


These exactions upon the credit fund, with the 
requisitions for stock speculation superimposed 





upon them, would usually in the past have been 
pointed out as an obvious cause for visible 
money stringency. The sequence of cause and ef. 
fect would, indeed, have repeated accurately all 
previous economic experience. Industrial and f. 
nancial “booms” have always had their origin, 
as this latest one manifestly had it, in a period of 
very easy money. Usually, as in 1877 and 1898 
and 1904 and 1924, the prevalent low money 
rates were the result of financial and industrial 
liquidation, and the subsequent course of events 
was invariably the same. 

Credit was always used in quantity at the at- 
tractive rates, first to bid up stocks, then to ex- 
tend into driving-up of values for land and com- 
modities, and at length (in 1890 and 1902 and 
1906 and 1928) to create such accumulating 
requisitions on the money market for every field 
of speculation that the facilities of credit became 
visibly overstrained. The 3 per cent Wall Street 
rate of 1898 for secured time loans was replaced 
by the g per cent of 1902; the 3% per cent of 
1904 by the 8 per cent of 1906; the 24 per cent 
of 1924 by the g per cent of 1929. This being the 


quite invariable story of our financial history, one 


(Financial Situation continued on page 54) 














OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 











While the investment trust is recog- 
nized as a valuable aid to the individual 
investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or partici- 
pants in the many irivestment trusts 
now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before 
choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this 
respect without obligation to you. 


Investment 
Trusts 
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“This professional man’s $1000 
grew...safely...to over $40,000” 


Fred I. Pugsley, Cashier of the Westchester 
County National Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 
tells the story of two professional men... 
and the dramatic contrast in their present 


fortunes. 


*C\OME years ago,” said Mr. Pugs- 

ley, “‘a young professional man. 
came to me for advice—he was a de- 
positor in our bank—on how to build 
acompetence for himself. 

“He was able in his profession, and 
earned a respectable income. I recom- 
mended a good $1,000 bond, safe- 
guarded by sound management and 
history of earnings. He bought it— 
and promptly borrowed $1,000 to buy 
another bond with, 

“For 15 years, he always owed us 
money. But in those 15 years this pro- 
fessional man’s $1,000 grew with con- 
stant saving and investing—safely— 
toover $40,000, 

“He presents,”’ continued Mr. Pugs- 
ley, “‘a remarkable contrast with 
another young man—in the same pro- 
fession, and about his equal in ability 
—whd wouldn’t wait, who wanted to 
make a ‘killing.’ Buying bonds—for him 
—was too slow a way to make a for- 
tune. So he plunged here, took a 
‘flyer’ there—and he’s still carrying 
the worry. 

“With every new venture into specu- 
lation, he starts from scratch, The re- 












sult always ends disadvantageously, 
The last time we met, he told me, ‘Mr, 
Pugsley, I wish I had taken your ad- 


Ud 


vice a dozen years ago’. 


e “i , 





— >... 
The Westchester County National Bank, 
Peekskill, N.Y. founded in 1833 is the 
oldestbankin Westchester County and is 
recognized as one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the country. 


Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street 
San Francisco 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES v 





“One of them 
took my advice." 


Like all bankers worthy of the 
high position their communities 
accord them, Mr. Pugsley con- 
siders that to preach safety in 
investment is one of the obliga- 
tions of his profession. In every 
community, leading bankers urge 
upon their customerstoputsafety 
before any other consideration. 

Good yield, of course, is im- 
portant, though never should it 
be permitted to outweigh the 
advantages that go with a com- 
plete safeguarding of both prin- 
cipal and interest. 

The banker knows, too, how 
important diversification is. Yet 
this he recognizes as essentially a 
problem of adaptation of speci- 
fic types of securities to indivi- 
dual needs. Here the professional 
knowledge and experience of the 
banker are of inestimable value to 
the investor. 

Indeed, the selection of the 
right type of bonds is, for the 
average investor, too compli- 
cated a problem to be decided by 
himself. It is best to consulta 
banker, or a high grade 
house, before he buys. 


Over 900 bankers, in communities, 


that range from large metro- 
politan cities to small trading 
centers, choose bonds from among 
Straus offerings for their own re- 
serves and torecommend to cus- 
tomers for investment. 

As a help to all who are inter- 


Straus BuILDING 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St., New York 
1882 


ESTABLISHED IN 





investment 





Fred 1. Pugsley, influential banker of Peekskill, 
N. Y. is President of the Westchester County 
Bankers’ Association, and Cashier of the West- 
chester County National Bank of Peekskill. 


ested in studying the principles of sound 


investment, S. W. Straus & Co. has pre- 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


pared an interesting, easy-to-understand 


booklet, ‘‘How To Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously 
concerned in safeguarding his 
future should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. 

Write for booklet F-1010. 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave., at Jackson Bled. 
Chicago 





(Financial Situation continued from page 52) 
might suppose that this year’s high money would 
have been taken by all practised observers as the 
automatic consequence of wholly unprecedented 
exactions on the credit fund. Yet that obvious in- 
ference was indignantly rejected by a great part of 
the financial community this present year, and 
it had similarly been rejected, for similar reasons, 
in pretty much all other periods of the kind. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The arguments of the past three months, that 
there could be no actual scarcity of credit when 
industrial companies were lending their surplus 
funds on the Wall Street market and when Eu- 
rope was following their example, merely repeat- 
ed the arguments of the older periods. On occa- 
sions of tightening Wall Street money at a climax 
of nation-wide speculation like that of 1906 or 
1902, recourse was similarly had to European 
money markets, to life insurance surpluses, and 
to incorporated finance companies whose long- 
term credit could be used to provide for the specu- 
lator’s day-to-day borrowings; but that only post- 


poned the severity of the eventual strain. It neve 
averted it, for the reason that the credits obtaip. 
ed by tapping these unusual sources of supply 
failed invariably to keep pace with the spread of 
the speculation based upon them. The abnorma 
requisitions on the credit fund were only stimu. 
lated by access to these new reservoirs of credit, 

This is the highly interesting situation tha 
will confront the markets during the rest of 1929, 
It is not at all a new situation; its recurrence mere. 
ly repeats the experience of American finance for 
a century past. But it did not need the remark. 
able background of our post-war economic his- 
tory to prove that every episode of the kind varies 
in some important particulars from similar pre- 
vious episodes. Underlying principles may he 
the same, yet surrounding circumstances may 
seem to differ altogether. That is the explanation 
for the strange vagaries of argument over our ex- 
isting credit problem; which, after all, are no 
more eccentric than the similar theories produced 
in 1920, or in 1906, or in any other of our tight 
money markets at the crest of a speculative era 





See ‘‘ Trusts and Near Trusts’’ on page 56 





























MEMBERS: 
New York, Your Future 
Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, eu Be 
Cleveland, and ; ; ; 
Hartford OUR trips to Europe, winters in the South, college for your 
Stock Exchanges 2 F 
Ms: children, freedom and comfort in your old age—all depend 
Chicago Board R 
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Cotton Exchange Stocks of well-managed insurance companies represent shares 
OFFICES: in the prosperity of America. Required to keep their assets in 
Dead : comparatively liquid form, insurance companies invest in care- 
ae. fully selected and well-diversified stocks and bonds. 
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Worcester The combined resources of Globe Underwriters Exchange, 
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“How long will my money be tied up if I buy 
a Cities Service?” —asked the reader 


cS oe 





This clipping is from one of America’s 
i 


greatdailies, andis one of many in our files. 
Name of newspaper from which it was 
taken can be furnished on request. 


“You are af liberty to sell two minutes 
after buying,” replied the editor 


INANCIAL editors, like the one- quoted above, are by no 

means the only experts who have set their seal of approval 
on Cities Service securities. Among the 450,000 investors in 
this organization are many banks, insurance companies, trust 
companies and other institutions widely experienced in the 
selection of sound investments. 


The reason for this is that Cities Service securities meet the 
three tests of a good investment: Safety of principal, satisfactory 


Since the incorporation income and ready marketability. 

of Cities Service Com- : 

pany, nineteen years ago, Of these, the last is by no means the least. Constantly fluctuat- 
netto commonstock and ing personal and business conditions make the marketability 
reserves has averaged of one’s investment holdings of prime consideration. 


25.22% on the average 
amount of common 
stock outstanding. 


When you own Cities Service stocks you have a security you 
can easily and promptly turn into cash at any time. 
Widespread ownership tends to stabilize the market for these 
securities and demonstrates the confidence with which the in- 
vesting public regards the Cities Service organization. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of 








4 4 Cities Service securities. 
DG ccossnctinnncesicinnninnetinniiniticiaiibianeaiennimannameanins 


Address. 
City 
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Trusts and Near-Trusts 


Variations in Sponsorship and Methods of Management 
Which May Develop Into Distinct Types 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


LTHOUGH investment trusts have hardly ex- A trust may be launched either by an indepen- 
A isted in the United States for more than a __ dent organization devoted solely to trust manage- 
decade, while the great majority are only three or _ ment, or by an investment firm or bank. It is an 
four years old, these institutions have already interesting speculation, at the moment, as to 
shown an amazing variety of trends in their de- _ which of these two types will prove dominant in 
velopment. In the later months of 1928 and early __ the future. As a rule the trust controlled by one 
in 1929, when the bull market in stocks was or more banking firms has the initial advantage 
rampant in Wall Street, trusts were organized _ of large capital, drawn from accumulated funds 
pell-mell. One tabulation cited 22 such organiza- and from existing clientele, while the manage- 
tions with capital (in some cases authorized, not ment company must organize a sales force or 
paid in) ranging from $1,000,000 to more than _ promote the marketing of its securities in other 
$100,000,000, and aggregating more than half ways. Several of the management organizations, 
a billion dollars. however, have demonstrated that a large capital 

Among them, and among those previously or- _ structure can be built up. 

ganized, were trusts which imposed carefully Trusts sponsored by investment or banking 
drawn restrictions upon the investment of their institutions have had to confront the suggestion 
capital and trusts which imposed no restrictions __ that their operations may not at all times be dic- 
whatever; trusts which could buy, sell or hold any __ tated solely by the interests of the owners of the 
type of security and trusts which confined them- _ trust securities, but rather by the interests of the 
selves to specialized fields; trusts which were firm as underwriters and sellers of miscellaneous 
sponsored by great underwriting houses and by __ securities. As trust managers they are supposed to 
banks, and trusts under the auspices of companies __ be coldly critical and unbiased in judging invest- 
which devote themselves specifically to invest- ments. As sellers of investments to the public they 
ment trust management and to nothing else. are positive advocates of the securities they are 
American financial ingenuity has seized upon the marketing. The suggestion is, therefore, that they 
new idea of the investment trust and evoked from may occupy simultaneously the conflicting rdles 
it a bewildering assortment of applications. The _ of judge and prosecutor. 

individual who is attracted by the basic invest- Whether this is a practical danger is not yet 
ment trust principles—wide diversification and apparent from the record. It may be pointed out 
skill in administration—is therefore confronted _ that our trust companies, occupying a wholly dif- 
with an important problem in making a purchase. ferent field from investment trusts, have occa- 
Basic principles are merely a starting point. Other sionally had to combat a similar suspicion. 
factors determine the real character of the enter- Through their securities departments the trust 


prise. companies sell investments to the public, while 


Certain tendencies have already emerged, how- __ their trust departments act as buyers of securities 
ever, which make possible two broad methods of under deeds of trust. Some trust companies have 
classification. Trusts may be considered, first, as met the issue merely by stating that their trust 
to their types of sponsorship, and second, as to funds are never invested through their security 
their attitude toward their business operations. (Centinned en pose 99) 
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No. 6 of a series of Ad- 
vertisements of American 
Water Works and Electric 
Company, Incorporated 

































Tires and Tennis Balls... 


a. year a large rubber company 


used electricity supplied by a company of 
the American Water Works and Electric 
Group in making a million and a half auto- 
mobile tires and almost two million tennis 
balls. 


Motoring and tennis, phases of Ameri- 
can life... 


More and more we are all dependent upon 


. the efficiency of electric power. Thus, many 


industries and countless manufacturing 
processes contribute to the earnings of the 
American Water Works and Electric 
Company and its system of public utility 
properties, 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


_ AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 











INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


eYnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-10. 






























THE INVESTMENT TRUST—NO. 4 


(Continued from page 56) 


selling departments. In certain states such pur- 
chases are forbidden by law. 

The alliance of a trust with an investment 
house is frequently hailed by the public as an 
advantage. If the firm has a record of offering 
securities which quickly show buyers a profit, the 
creation of a trust under house auspices is taken 
to indicate that these profits will be more easily 
available through the trust—in other words, that 
the firm will put its “good things” into the trust. 
In such a case, no one can be criticised for giving 
the customers what they ask for. 

Perhaps a more serious problem, from the 
standpoint of public policy, lies in the possibility 
of dominance over industries by investment 
trusts. The great financial power placed in the 
hands of trust managers, and their frequently in- 
timate connections with industrial leaders and in- 
dustrial “situations,” makes this a very real possi- 
bility which is already expressing itself as a ten- 
dency. Some of the largest of our present trusts 
have sprung out of organizations which are 
known to be dominant in the control of various 
undertakings. Promotion, underwriting, corpor- 


ate mergers, commercial banking and its side " 


issues, all the machinery of business finance as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


distinguished from pure investment, are closely 
linked in these powerful organizations, which 
thus far have continued to be classified as invest- 
ment trusts. The management may be able and 
sound in its field, but more and more it tends to 
diverge from the original idea of what a trust is. 

It would hardly be surprising if these two 
types of organization, the independently man- 
aged and the banking-house sponsored, should 
develop along separate lines. Certainly there is 
every reason to believe that, with the progress of 
the investment trust idea, able and independent 
management groups, composed of specialists 
who regard their work as a profession, will grow 
up and fulfill an even more useful function than 
they are fulfilling to-day. 

It is not so easy a matter to distinguish between 
trusts from the standpoint of their operating 
methods and point of view in the purchase and 
sale of securities. Roughly, they may be divided 
into those which take the “long-pull” attitude 
and those which operate for the “‘quick-turn.” 
The former is, of course, the orthodox exponent 
of the modern theory of common stocks, namely 
that a wise and diversified selection of these 
stocks, held for a sufficient period, will prove a 


(Continued on page 60) 











Annual Gross and Net Income 


Millions of Dollars 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 
Steady Growth in Earnings 


The steady growth in earnings from year 
to year is a result of the usefulness and value 
of the service rendered. Through service in 
a widespread area comprising 16 states, 
earnings are but slightly affected by local 
business disturbances. 


Associated investors appreciate the sta- 
bility of earnings of the company. There are 
now over 80,000 Associated security holders. 


Write for our 16 page booklet “Q” 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 





on the Class A Stock 


New York City 
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A seat of SOLID GOLD 
seee hy Cellini 





We,» Henry VIII was conferred the title: “Defender 
of the Faith”—and the confirming document bore a seal of 
solid gold, executed by Benvenuto Cellini. From the dawn 
of history to the present day the seal has been regarded as 
an inviolable symbol of man’s good faith—his guarantee 





Identify Safe that he would perform his promises. 
Investments 
~ ys No harm can come to either principal or interest of bonds 
= bearing the guarantee and seal of General Surety Company. 
pac omg ra ma When you see this guarantee and seal on a bond, you know 
General Surety that it is backed by a $12,500,000 fund, and is Irrevocable 


Company’s Irrevo- 
cable, Ironclad 
GCuarantee — 


—Unconditional—Absolute. 


back i 
paw gg RF Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 


$12,500,000. complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 
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(Continued from page 58) 
highly attractive investment from the viewpoint 
of stability, income return, and increasing values. 

The trust devoted to the quick turn is essen- 
tially a trading organization. It has been enor- 
mously popular, largely because it has been able 
to show handsome profits for its stockholders 
during the swiftly rising stock-market. It would 
seem obvious that such a trust would pay less 
attention to intrinsic values in its purchases and 
more attention to information regarding the im- 
mediate outlook for certain securities. Trusts of 
this variety have been defined by a well-known 
New York banker as “incorporated pools.” 

Not that trading, or the cashing in of profits, 
is in itself a reprehensible procedure. Most newly 
organized or rapidly expanding trusts are obliged 
to take profits, since the current low income re- 
turn on their securities is insufficient to pay in- 
terest on their bonds and dividends on their stock. 
Further, since a trust’s investments are neces- 
sarily not static, there will always be a certain 
amount of buying and selling even by the most 
conservative managements. The essential point is 
the attitude of the management toward its in- 
vestments and its stockholders. 

Within the classifications above outlined, the 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST—NO. 4 





investor will find innumerable variations of plan, 
purpose and management. On some points which 
ought to be cleared up before he invests his money 
he may find it difficult to obtain information. He 
should know pretty clearly how much capital the 
organizers of the trust put into the venture and 
what they got for it. The managers of a certain 
trust were reported to have supplied 25 per cent 
of the capital and to have kept 80 per cent of the 
stock—not a very attractive deal for the “out- 
siders.” Something also should be learned re- 
garding the contract between the trust, which 
holds the portfolio and supplies the earnings 
through its investments, and the management or- 
ganization which supplies the supervision and 
direction. The amount of the fee paid to the 
managers, usually a percentage on gross assets 
or earnings, is clearly stated in most cases. 

The trust movement is so new that no uniform 
accounting methods have been developed. In 
some cases income in the form of interest and 
dividends on the portfolio, and income from sale 
of securities (“realized profits”) are reported as 
separate items, and in addition “unrealized prof- 
its” are given. An inspection of almost any tabu- 
lation of investment trust returns will reveal 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Information for Traders 


HE SUCCESSFUL trader in securities needs to have at his 

daily call, current developments in the issues in which he is 

directly interested and timely information covering stock market 

movements. {Our Information Department, comprising a staff 

of our most experienced market statisticians working under the 

direct supervision of two partners of this firm, provides our cus- 
tomers daily with the kind of data they require. 


This service is available at all of our offices. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you, in detail, how to open an account with us. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisnep 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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MIDDLE 


+: WIDESPREAD distribution of 
electric power is remaking the 
small towns of America. The power 
supply, and therefore the productive 
ability, of the small community has 
been raised to a level equal to that of 
the metropolis. The old inequality of in- 
dustrial opportunity has been corrected. 

The benefits of this change are by 
no means confined to the small town. 
With power available at any point, and 
with a similar diffusion of transporta- 
tion facilities, manufacturing can take 
place wherever it is most economical. 


Industrial activity can be distributed 


WEST 


UTILITIES 


evenly over the land, avoiding conges- 
tion at one place and sparseness at 
another. Expensive movement of goods 
and concentration of people is reduced 
when power is moved instead— inex- 
pensively. These are gains to all indus- 
try and to all consumers. 

Power is delivered to more than three 
thousand small towns and medium- 
sized cities by the Middle West Utili- 
ties System. There is new activity and 
new ambition along their Main Streets 
as the small communities grow con- 
stantly more important in America’s 


economic scheme. 
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The 
American 
Founders 
Group 


consists of four in- 
vestment companies 
of the general man- 
agement type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 



































Salt 
Your Profits 


ONEY made in speculation is usu- 
ally lost through continued specu- 
lation ... what men make through 

speculative judgment, they lose through 
avarice . . . they can make a profit but they 
can't take it... they are the victims of 
their own insatiable greed . . . if you havea 
profit, take it and put it where nobody can 
take it away from you!—salt it in 54% 
PRUDENCE-BONDS, guaranteed by more 
than $16,000,000 of PRUDENCE funds. 
Profit by your profits! 

Buy PRUDENCE-BONDS! 


Ask for Literature 


The PRUDENCE 
COM PANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 


Mmm TEAR OUT seen 


S. C. 1422 
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INVESTMENT TRUST—NO. 4 
(Continued from page 60) 
startling earnings, ranging upward say from 19 
per cent on invested capital where actual income 
alone is reported, to more than 100 per cent 
where actual income is lumped with unrealized 

profits. 

Needless to say, the latter item may shrink 
drastically in an unfavorable security market, 
Yet with full allowance for what may happen to 
“paper profits,” the trusts as a class have thus far 
demonstrated a remarkable ability to produce a 
rate of earnings far above that now obtainable 
from any ordinary list consisting of an assortment 
of sound and reasonably sound securities. 





The 
BEsT SOLUTION 


of your 


REINVESTMENT 
PROBLEM 


EVER has there been 
such a wide variety of 

investments to choose from. 
But the prudent investor will 
select the one that has been 
tested through the ages. 
Real Estate First Mortgage 
investments are the oldest 
and most conservative. In 
the form of strongly secured 
First Mortgage Bonds, they 
are not only sound but prof- 
itable. 
Now— before your July 
funds have come to hand— 
write for a copy of our latest 
investment booklet. 


Simply mail coupon below. 


Tue EF H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and other Cities 
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THE 
Continued from page 
selling departments. In certain states such pur- 
chases are forbidden by law. 

The alliance of a trust 
house is frequently hailed by the public as an 
advantage. It the firm has a record of offering 
securities which quickly show buyers a profit, the 


with an investment 


creation of a trust under house auspices is taken 
to indicate that these profits will be more easily 
available through the trust—in other words, that 
the firm will put its “good things” into the trust. 
In such a case, no one can be criticised for giving 
the customers what they ask for. 

Perhaps a more serious problem, from the 
standpoint of public policy, lies in the possibility 
of dominance over industries by investment 
trusts. The great financial power placed in the 
hands of trust managers, and their trequently in- 
timate connections with industrial leaders and in- 
dustrial “‘situations,” makes this a very real possi- 
bility which is already expressing itself as a ten- 
dency. Some of the largest of our present trusts 
have sprung out of organizations which are 
known to be dominant in the control of various 
undertakings. Promotion, underwriting, corpor- 
ate mergers, commercial banking and its side 
issues, all the machinery of business finance as 





INVESTMENT TRUST 





NO. 4 


distinguished from pure investment, are closely 
linked in these powerful organizations, whic 
thus far have continued to be classified as invest 
ment trusts. The management may be able and 
sound in its field, but more and more it tends to 
diverge trom the original idea of what a trust is 
It would 
types of organization, the independently man 


hardly be surprising if these two 
aged and the banking-house sponsored, should 
develop along separate lines. Certainly there is 
every reason to believe that, with the progress of 


the investment trust idea, able and independent 





management groups, composed of specialists 
who regard their work as a profession, will grow 
up and fulfill an even more useful function than 
they are fulfilling to-day. 

It is not so easy a matter to distinguish between 
trusts from the standpoint of their operating 
methods and point of view in the purchase and 
sale of securities. Roughly, they may be divided 
into those which take the “long-pull” attitude 
and those which operate for the “quick-turn.” 
The former is, of course, the orthodox exponent 
of the modern theory of common stocks, namely 
that a wise and diversified selection of these 
stocks, held for a sufficient period, will prove a 


Continued on page 6 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Steady Growth in Earnings 


Annast Gree ond Not inseme The steady growth in earnings from year 
44 = ” = x - te . 
3 cat to year is a result of the usefulness and value 
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SEAL of SOLID GOLD 
ieee hy Cellini 


W,.. Henry VIII was conferred the title: “Defender 


of the Faith’”—and the confirming document bore a seal of 
solid gold, executed by Benvenuto Cellini. From the dawn 
of history to the present day the seal has been regarded as 
an inviolable symbol of man’s good faith—his guarantee 





Identify Safe that he would perform his promises. 
Investments 
~ -y No harm can come to either principal or interest of bonds 
Sea 


bearing the guarantee and seal of General Surety Company. 


ft appears on In- When you see this guarantee and seal on a bond, you know 


vestments Bearing 


General Surety that it is backed by a $12,500,000 fund, and is Irrevocable 
Company's Irrevo- , ses 

onkte. tronctad —Unconditional—Absolute. 

Guarantee — 

backed by Capital . > i 

and Surplus of Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
$12,500,000. complete information and may be obtained by address- 


ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 
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Continued from page 58 
highly attractive investment from the viewpoint 
of stability, income return, and increasing values. 

The trust devoted to the quick turn is essen- 
tially a trading organization. It has been enor- 
mously popular, largely because it has been able 
to show handsome profits for its stockholders 
; during the swiftly rising stock-market. It would 
seem obvious that such a trust would pay less 
attention to intrinsic values in its purchases and 
more attention to information regarding the im- 
mediate outlook for certain securities. Trusts of 
this variety have been defined by a well-known 
New York banker as “incorporated pools.” 

Not that trading, or the cashing in of profits, 
is in itself a reprehensible procedure. Most newly 
organized or rapidly expanding trusts are obliged 
to take profits, since the current low income re- 
turn on their securities is insufficient to pay in- 
terest on their bonds and dividends on their stock. 
: Further, since a trust’s investments are neces- 
sarily not static, there will always be a certain 
amount of buying and selling even by the most 
conservative managements. The essential point is 
the attitude of the management toward its in- 
vestments and its stockholders. 

Within the classifications above outlined, the 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST—NO. 4 


investor will find innumerable variations of plan, 
purpose and management. On some points which 
ought to be cleared up before he invests his money 
he may find it difficult to obtain information. He 
should know pretty clearly how much capital the 
organizers of the trust put into the venture and 
what they got for it. The managers of a certain 
trust were reported to have supplied 25 per cent 
of the capital and to have kept 80 per cent of the 
stock—not a very attractive deal for the “out- 
siders.” Something also should be learned re 
garding the contract between the trust, which 
holds the portfolio and supplies the earnings 
through its investments, and the management or 
ganization which supplies the supervision and 
direction. The amount of the fee paid to the 
managers, usually a percentage on gross assets 
or earnings, is clearly stated in most cases. 

The trust movement is so new that no uniform 
accounting methods have been developed. In 
some cases income in the form of interest and 
dividends on the portfolio, and income from sale 
of securities (“‘realized profits”) are reported as 
separate items, and in addition “unrealized prof- 
its” are given. An inspection of almost any tabu- 
lation of investment trust returns will reveal 


(Continued on page 62) 




















Information for Traders 


HE SUCCESSFUL trader in securities needs to have at his 
Tarity call, current developments in the issues in which he is 
directly interested and timely information covering stock market 
movements. 4 Our Information Department, comprising a staff 
of our most experienced market statisticians working under the 
direct supervision of two partners of this firm, provides our cus- 

tomers daily with the kind of data they require. 
This service is available at all of our offices. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you, in detail, how to open an account with us. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHeD 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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— WIDESPREAD distribution of 
electric power is remaking the 


small towns of America. The power 
supply, and therefore the productive 


ability, of the small community has 


been raised to a level equal to that of 


the metropolis. The old inequality of in- 
dustrial opportunity has been corrected. 

The benefits of this « hange are by 
no means confined to the small town. 
With power available at any point, and 
with a similar diffusion of transporta- 
tion facilities, manufacturing can take 
place wherever it is most economical. 


Industrial activity can be distributed 
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evenly over the land, avoiding conges- 
tion at one place and sparseness at 
another. Expensive movement of goods 
and concentration of people is reduced 
when power is moved instead—inex- 
pensively. These are gains to all indus- 
try and to all consumers. 

Power is delivered to more than three 
thousand small towns and medium- 
sized cities by the Middle West Utili- 
ties System. There is new activity and 
new ambition along their Main Streets 
as the small communities grow con- 
stantly more important in America’s 


economic scheme. 
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The 
American 
Founders 

Group 


consists of four in- 
vestment companies 
of the general man- 


agement type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 



































Salt 
Your Profits 


ONEY made in speculation is usu- 
ally lost through continued specu- 
lation ... what men make through 


speculative judgment, they lose through 
avarice . . . they can make a profit but they 
can’t take it... they are the victims of 
their own insatiable greed . . . if you havea 
profit, take it and put it where nobody can 
take it away from you!—salt it in 54% 
PRUDENCE-BONDS, guaranteed by more 
than $16,000,000 of PRUDENCE funds. 
Profit by your profits! 
Buy PRUDENCE-BONDS! 

Ask for Literature 


The PRUDENCE 
COM PANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
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INVESTMENT TRUST—NO. 4 
Continued from page 6 


startling earnings, ranging upward say from 10 
per cent on invested capital where actual income 
alone is reported, to more than 100 per cent 
where actual income is lumped with unrealized 
prohts. 

Needless to say, the latter item may shrink 
drastically in an unfavorable security market. 
Yet with full allowance for what may happen to 
“paper profits,” the trusts as a class have thus far 
demonstrated a remarkable ability to produce a 
rate of earnings far above that now obtainable 
from any ordinary list consisting of an assortment 


| of sound and reasonably sound securities. 





The 
BEST SOLUTION 


of your 


REINVESTMENT 
PROBLEM 


EVER has there been 
such a wide variety of 

investments to choose from. 
But the prudent investor will 
select the one that has been 
tested through the ages. 
Real Estate First Mortgage 
investments are the. oldest 
and most conservative. In 
the form of strongly secured 
First Mortgage Bonds, they 
are not only sound but prof- 
itable. 
Now —before your July 
funds have come to hand— 
write for a copy of our latest 
investment booklet. 


Simply mail coupon below. 


Tue F H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and other Cities 
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Independent Management 
is a spear that knows 
no brother 


Quality of investment trust management 
determines quantity of investment trust 
income. 


United States Fiscal Corporation furnishes 
independent management to investment 
trusts. It has no entangling financial 
alliances. No money-interest or policy-in- 
terest in any issue of securities. Operations 
are determined solely by intrinsic merit, 
outlook, and the best interests of investors, 
as judged by a staff of experts. 


Send today for ‘‘Four-Year Analysis” 
of FINANCIAL INVESTING CO. 

+ of NEW YORK, Ltd.. one of the 4 
United States Fiscal Corporation 
group. Ask for BookletG-l. 


SMITH, REED & JONES 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Bidg. 
20 Pine Street New York 

















and her summer visitors find delightful enjoy- 
ment on her triple decked Navy Pier—292 feet 
wide, and extending 3000 feet into the waters of 
Lake Michigan. Costing some $4,000,000, this 
unique pier provides seasonal recreation andGreat 
Lakes steamship dockage. Edison Service pro- 
vides electric power and light for all purposes. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 158 consecutive 


dividends toits stockholders. Send for Year Book. 
Stock is listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 













































NCREASE 


Total sales of electricity by Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern 
Illinois during 1928 reached 893,- 
753,462 KWH — an increase over 
1927 of 20.8%. 


Gas sales for 1928 amounted to 
6,464,438,100 cubic feet, an increase 
of 17%. During 1928 fifty new in- 
dustries started operations in 31 of 
the Company’s 302 communities. 













While significant of the growth of 
the Company and its 6,000 square 
mile territory, these increases can 
be interpreted additionally as in- 
dicative of the aggressive policy 
which the Company has always 
maintained. Its reflection is found 
in the strength of the security 
issues, which are enhanced also 
by the essentiality of the service 
provided. 















We distribute the securities of 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois,* and other 
companies operating in 30 
states. Send for our list of 
security offerings yielding 6% 
and more. 


* Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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“We have used many Bell & Howell professional motion picture cameras in the past 15 years in making 
our comedy productions, and have used them exclusively for ‘Our Gang’ features. The great adaptability 


Hal Roach, producer, and 
R. F. McGowan, director, , 


of “Our Gang” Conedies— 








and precision of these machines under the most exacting professional requirements, explain to us, in a 
great measure, the tremendous success you have had with your Filmo cameras and equipment.” 


HERE’S a thrill in making your 

own movies. Living pictures of 
the old folks, the children, your pets 
and hobbies, are bits of your life to- 
day that will prove priceless posses- 
sions later on. But personal movies 
are only as good as the camera and 
equipment used to produce them. 


So start right! Avoid disappoint- 
ment and loss of pictures that can 


Filmo 75 


The beautiful 
pocket size Filmo 
75 is in every re- 
Spect a fitting 
companion to the 
larger Filmo 70. 
Combining light 
ness with great 
strength and rigid- 
ity, it is especially 
suitable for field, 
travel and outdoor 
sports. Filmo 75 is 
furnished in three 
rich colors: Wal- 
nut Brown, Ebony 
Black and Silver 
Birch. Price $120, 


incl: uding case 





BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. F, 1810 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON (B. & H. Co.,Ltd.) + 


never be retaken by using a Bell & 
Howell Filmo Camera. It will always 
give you the truly professional re- 
sults you have a right to expect. 


These famous Filmo “home 
movie” cameras are made with the 
same watch-like precision that 
characterizes the wonderful $5000 
Bell & Howell professional studio 
cameras used by leading producers 
for the past 22 years. 


With Filmo, anyone can make 
perfect home movies—pictures of 
the quality demanded by Hal Roach 
and other famous producers. It’s 
easierthantakingsnapshots. Merely 
look through the “‘spy-glass”’ view- 
finder, press the button and “What 
you see, you get” —every time! 

For black and white pictures, Filmo 
Cameras use Eastman Safety Fi!m(16mm.)— 
in the yellow box—both regular and pan- 
chromatic—obtainable at practically all 
dealers handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are 
adaptable, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Eastman Koda- 
color film for home movies in full color. 


SATO 


64 


Cost of film covers developing and return, 
postpaid, within the country where proc- 
essed, ready to show at home or anywhere. 


See a nearby dealer for complete 
Filmo demonstration, or write for 
illustrated, descriptive movie book- 
let, “What You See, You Get.” 


Filmo 70 


The original anc 
most highly be r- 
ctec autor r 
personal movie 
Ta ever pro- 

ed. Price $180, 


Me ling case. 





BELL & HOWELL 


NEW YORK 


Estab li shed 1907 
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You can enjoy the luxu 
Automatic Oil Heat in your 





al ) 
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_.it soon pays for itself 


Wherever you find homes that have 
learned the way to get the most out 
of life, there you will find automatic 
oil heat. 


Substituting the ease and cleanliness 
of electrically regulated warmth for 
the drudgery and dirt of manually 
controlled fuel, oil heating estab 
lishes a new order of comfort and 
convenience in the home. 


Oil Heat is Economical 


But although oil heat is today’s 
greatest refinement in heating effi- 
ciency—one of the luxuries of mod- 
ern life—itis within reach of millions 
of American homes. 


Oil heat can be installed easily and 
quickly in the home—in connec- 
tion with any heating plant, old or 
new. It soon pays for itself in more 


ways than lessened work and added 
peace of mind. 


Automatically responsive to tem- 
perature variations, fuel is used only 
when needed. No fuel is burned 
all day simply to provide a little 
heat for chilly evenings. And, any 
time in the spring or fall, heat is 
instantly available at the touch of a 
finger. 


Get the Facts Now About Oil Heat 


If you are not wholly familiar with 
the advantages of oil heat in the 
home, consult the Oil Heating In- 
stitute. It is a clearing house for in- 
formation about oil heat. It willserve 
you without obligation 
and without subsequent 
solicitation. 
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The attached coupon 
will bring you an infor- 
mative and interesting | 


booklet on the subject. i lle 
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It’s always a 
pleasure to come 
back to the unva- 
rying comfort of a 
ome automati- 


cally heated by oil. 
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A decalcomania of this emblem 
which is the registered tradémark 
of the Oil Heating Institute, ap- 
pears on all o:/ heating apparatus 
of the manufacturer mem 


| OIL HEATING INSTITUTE Dept, Q-1 
1 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
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Please send me your booklet on | 
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1 oil heat entitled ‘‘Oil Heat and the 
; Business of Living.”’ 
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| Name 

| Address 
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More than a quarter of a million users 
and they havent spent 
a quarter of a 


a single dollar » for SCVVICE mange 
e mi 10n omes 


Two years ago Today more than 
this month the 
General Electric 
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Refrigerator was first publicly announced. 
Everywhere you heard it said that Gen- 
eral Electric had completely revolution- 
ized the art of refrigeration. 

Fifteen years of research and develop- 
ment had produced a refrigerator with 


are enjoying the exclusive innovations 
which only the General Electric Re- 
frigerator offers. And not one of these 
owners has ever paid a dollar for service 
... that was our guarantee to them! 


Now the cabinet is all-steel! It cannot 








ce gama ae mech- warp. It is as strong as a safe. This re- ~~ 
> > > rere ° . 
anism, mounted on top...a refrigerator markable cabinet and the hermetically 
with an improved type of cabinet, mount- ‘ : : allt 
71 . sealed mechanism make the most perfect 
ed on legs...one with an accessible tem- fri athe’ | buil con 
: refrigerator that has eve e noe 
perature control... that established a new h © srbigpnce™ asec a — 
standard of quiet operation...that re- the greatest value you can buy. The small and 
quired no oiling...that dispensed with family model sells for $215 at the factory. pres 
all troublesome machinery... that ban- For descriptive booklet address Section 
ished installation problems... that elim- M-6, Electric Refrigeration Dept. of Gen- I 
° ° e 7 ° = | 
inated all radio interference ... that pro- eral Electric Company, Hanna Bldg., take 
vided greater food storage. Cleveland, Ohio. 
: plet 
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back doorof the Grand Llama’s eyrie in the Himalayas; to the coral beaches of tiny islands 


lost in the south Pacifie; the Gillette Traveler has been ev erywhere and seen everything. 


It has the necessary virtues of 


all travelers: a steel and leather 
constitution, an even temper 
and a handsome get-up to im- 
press the natives 

It’s possible, of course, to 
take the road with a less com- 
plete and durable equipment 
Veteran globe-trotters don't 
Even if your itinerary takes you 


merely to Altoona, Columbus, 





TO the wilds of Burma, where the elephants are white and the gods are heathen; to the 





THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 


Toledo and points west, the 


Gillette Traveler isan excellent 
investment. It is one of the 
world’s finest precision instru 
ments, as accurate as a chro- 
nometer and as sturdy as a 


ship’s anchor. It will shave you 





















smoothly, comfortably and well 
wherever you are, and it will 
last a lifetime. The price, $7.50 
in heavy silver plate— $10.00 
in heavy gold plate. Twenty 
shaving edges (10 double- 
edged Gillette Blades) in- 
cluded with each one. Other 
models $5.00 to $75.00 
Gillette Safety Razor Com- 


pany, Boston, U.S. A. 
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T: 
HE owner of a $5,000 


automobile and the owner of a $500 car 
have two things in common: both want to 
get the best out of their cars; both depend 
on gasoline to make their engines go. 

But no engine can be better than the fuel 
it uses, and all gasolines “knock” and lose 
power when the compression of an engine 
is raised beyond certain limits. 

So General Motors Research Labora- 
tories set out to find something which, 
when added to gasoline, would eliminate 
“knock” under higher pressures and there- 
by make it possible to build high-compres- 
sion, more efficient automobile engines. 

Seven years of search, involving thou- 
sands of different compounds, resulted in 
Ethyl fluid, the anti-knock compound which 
leading oil companies are mixing with good 
gasoline to make Ethy/ Gasoline—the stand- 
ard high compression motor fuel. The active 
ingredient in Ethyl fluid is tetraethy] lead. 

Since Ethyl was made available to the 
motoring public, automobile manufacturers 


have been able to offer cars of higher com- 
© E.G. C., 1929 




























pression. And Ethyl gets out of cars of 
average compression an additional power 
which cannot be obtained with ordinary 
gasoline. 

Try Ethyl Gasoline today. You will see 
the difference. The first tankful will con- 
vince you of its merits. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
56 Church St., Toronto 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 
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HOME movie outfit is one 
of the best presents you 
could make to any bride and 
groom. They will use it and 
appreciate it beginning with 
the very day they are married. 
The bride, as she steps out of 
the car that brought her to the 
church, presents a beautiful pic- 
Would she like to see that 
picture herself, later on? Would he? 
You can just imagine how they'd 
treasure such a film. 
During the wedding day there are 


isure to be several opportunities to 
}make a permanent record of the 
| festivities. The guests, the brides- 
imaids and ushers, the flower girls 
}... all can be filmed to complete 


the story of the day’s events. 
And afterward, as the drama of 
their lives unfolds, there will be 
more pictures to take, pictures of 
each other, their children, their par- 
hents, their friends. Your gift will 
jbecome inseparably connected 


Wien THE WEDDING DAY ARRIVES 


it will be YOUR gift 
of a Cine‘Kodak 

that will be most used 

and most appreciated 


with all their tenderest sentiments. 

A Ciné-Kodak home movie outfit 
is one of those rare wedding presents 
that fulfill every sentimental re- 
quirement and are at the same time 
entirely practical. You don’t need 
to be afraid that a dozen others are 
going to make this same gift. And 
it is a gift that lasts a lifetime. 


The Ciné-Kodak—Simplicity I: 


In making such a present, be sure 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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to select an outfit that is easy 
to operate. The Ciné-Kodak 
embodies Eastman’s forty 
years’ experience in devising 
easy picture-taking methods 
for the amateur. 

The Ciné-Kodak uses for 
black and white pictures East- 
man Safety Film in the familiar 

yellow box, both regular and pan- 
chromatic. Kodacolor—home mov- 
ies in full color—are easily possible 
as well. You simply use a Koda- 
color Filterand Kodacolor Film when. 
making or projecting Kodacolor. 
See your Ciné-Kodak dealer for 
a demonstration or clip the coupon 
below for booklet. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept. 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please FREE and 


obligation, the booklet telling me how I can 


send me, without 


easily make my own movies. 
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Spring! . _ for 


In her lovely Newport garden she stood—a bitter, 
disappointed, lonely woman at 33. 

It was spring—but in her life there was no 
romance. 

Why was she still single? Once she could have 
picked and chosen from many suitors. Now she 
had none. Even time-tried women friends seemed 
to avoid her. She couldn't understand it... 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the damning, 
unforgivable, social fault. It doesn’t announce its 
presence to the victims. Consequently it is the 
last thing people suspect themselves of having— 
but it ought to be the first. 

For halitosis is a definite daily threat to all. 
And for very obvious reasons, physicians explain. 
So slight a matter as a decaying tooth may cause 
it. Or an abnormal condition of the gums. Or 
fermenting food particles skipped by the tooth 








. 





everyone but her 


brush. Or minor nose and throat infections. Or 
excess of eating and drinking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk and mini- 
mize it by the regular use of full strength Listerine 
as a mouth wash and gargle. Night and morning 
And between times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis because Lister 
ine is an effective antiseptic and germicide* which 
immediately strikes at the cause of odors. Further- 
more, it is a powerful deodorant, capable of over- 
coming even the scent of onion and fish. 

% 7 ry ry : : 
Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be used in 
any body cavity, yet so powerful it kills even the 
stubborn B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) germs in 15 seconds. We could not make 
this statement unless we were prepared to prove 
it to the entire satisfaction of the medical pro- 
fession and the U. S, Government. 
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So MANY people enjoy to the fullest 
their breakfast coffee—and yet strictly 
deny themselves its flavor and cheer 
at the evening meal. And all because 
ordinary coffee contains a drug that 
often upsets sleep. 

If they only knew it—how unneces 
sary! For there’s a coffee today that 
lets you sleep. A coffee with 97% of 
this drug caffeine removed. Kaffee 
Hag Coffee. 

Kaftee Hag Coffee is not a substi- 
tute. In fact, there’s no purer, 


more satisfying coffee on the i 


market. It’s a blend of sev- 
eral of the world’s choicest 
coffees. Mellow 
heartening. 
Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag 
Coffee. Wouldn't you like to 
feel that all the family can 


full-strength, 





Tre Corret 


ie *® Now a Kellogg product 





iieieihe fo 


hie friendly oo of coffee 


drink delicious coffee morning, noon 
and even at night, without harm? And 
what could be more welcome to the 
coffee lover who has been putting up 
with substitutes! 

Kaffee Hag Coffee comes in sealed 
cans. Steel cut or in the bean. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Served in 
hotels, restaurants, on diners. Let us 
send you a generous trial can. Mail 
the coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1893 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


=> Please send € ostpaid, enough 
Kaffee Hag to make t cup f good 
coffee. I enclose ten cent ta ) n 
Nar 
Add 








K4FFEE HAG COFFEE 


The CO ee 
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that lets you sleep 


























AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


Surely an investment in happiness for that invalid 
or aged member of your household will mean much 
more to you five years from now than would a mere 
temporary profit on stocks and bonds. 


Write now for booklet descriptive of the Sedgwick 


Invalid Elevator, which has brought 
comfort and happiness to a thou- 
sand invalids who otherwise would be confined to a 





single floor. 


SEDGWICK 








Easily installed in old or new homes, Sedgwick In- 
valid Elevators are absolutely safe, easy of opera- 
tion and economical in maintenance. 


155 West 15th Street New York 
THE SEDGWICK INVALID ELEVATOR 


MAcHINE Works 
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ponte ee S> Piano Action 
TRADE | 


Don’t expect 


to find 


the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action in every piano . . . 
only instruments of established 
reputation are equipped with 
this famous action. That ex- 
plains why it is so easy today 
to select a quality piano... 
choose an instrument which 
contains the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross piano action. 

WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded in 1874 - - ~- New York 








eae 
When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
4 inst or Reproducing Piano~ 
Insist —s the Wessell, Nickel & § 


PRG] Grows Pangtitin.__ SS | 
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Two attractive, rustic 
Water Front Mountain Camps 
FOR SALE 
ALSO CHOICE OF SITES IN OUR 


SEVENTY-THREE THOUSAND ACRE 
ADIRONDACK PRESERVE 


| FISHER FORESTRY & REALTY CO., ‘»°nsy2"* 





See 
STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 
on page 82 











YOUR PLEASURE! = 


In the agreeable, home-like atmosphere 

of the Hotel Sinton, you will be sur- 

rounded by every comfort and conveni- 

ence. Beautiful appointments. Excellent 

cuisine. Reasonable rates. Location con- 

venient to business and shopping district 
and to theaters. 


Hotel Sinton 


Cincinnati’s Finest Hotel 
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Heres baggage 
protection 
without red-tape 





What is it worth to you to 
know that if your baggage IS 
lost, deme or stolen you'll 
be reimbursed promptly ? 
You'll be surprised how little 
it costs to have this feeling of 
security. Get a North Amer- 
ica Personal Effects policy 
from your agent or broker. 


North America agents 
are listed inthe Insur- 
ance sections of Bell 
classified telephone 
directories under “IN- 
SURANCE CO. OF 
NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of | 
North America 








PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 


Or mail this coupon— 





\ Insurance Company of North America ! 
! 1600 Arch Street 
' Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. Sc.-6 
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YES 


and what a whale of 
a difference ju sta 


few cents make 


A definite extra price 
for a definite extra 
tobacco-goodness 


atima. 


Se. eS AR Ee SF US. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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Halifax has one. 


-_ 


CANADA 






4 MOTEL. = Thi 


VEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


and WORLD'S WORK 
mth rennet ry 


Los ANGELES CAL. 












Oasis ! 
There are half a 
dozen spots in 
Canada where the 
hotels are of high- 
est world standard. 












European plan, 
C. P. R. direction. 
Directly opposite 
Public Gardens 








LORD NELSON 





FOREST GUIDES 
TOURNAMENT 


— and all water and wood sports for guests 
of White Point Beach, Nova Scotia's Sum 
merland Restricted. Write. 

WHITE POINT BEACH LODGE 
White Point Beach, N. 8. 





Digby, N. S. Overlooking Annapolis Bay. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, GOLF, tennis, horseback riding, 
Garage. No! hay fever. Booklet. W. S. TROOP, Prop, 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ SABIRON camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Fvery com- 
fort. Wenderful fishing, Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto, Booklet. Mr. 
WILSON, 242 Map’ lew wd Ave., . To »rento, Ont Can. 


When writing to these advertisers will yor you 
please mention The 


MICHIGAN 


BAY view BAY VIEW HOUSE 
Positive relief from hay fever. Air full of 
ozone. No sneezes. Pure Water. Good 
Food. Good Beds. All Sports. Make 
reservation now. Open until Se pt. 3 30. 


HOLLAND 


The “Riviera "’ of Michigan resorts, with quaint- 
ness of its Dutch charm -_ beauty. Hotel life 
with its gnieties, cottage, recreation accommoda- 




















tions. Booklet. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 



















MANHATTAN HOTEL Fe 


Where-to-go Bureau? || 


“Within Easy Reach of Evertivny, 


LOS ANCELES 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan, 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Dim- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th. 


—_NEWFOUNDLAND __ 











ai 


ning streams. . 
rounding sea. 
Whether you come here for the trip, 
for the scene, for the sport, or for the 
benevolent mid-ocean climate, you 
will not escape the magic lure of the 
| Great Island. 
| The Story of Newfoundland will 
be sent upon request to the New- 
foundland Information Bureau, 
49F Journal Building, Boston, 
Mass., or to your local agent. 
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<> PURITAN 
FAS 390 CommonwealthAve. Boston 

= *—*_Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 
rates make this Distinctive Boston House one of 
the mos! homelike and attractive city hotels in 
the world Send for our booklet with its quide 
to Boston and historic vicinity A.P.ANDREews Mgr 
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~NEW ORLEANS LA. _ 


(he St.Charles 


New Orleans 








Where-To-Go for July closes May 29' 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER £2 CO..ita. P 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 














__CRUISES-TOURS _ 










































RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Land Cruises 


America 


On special trains that were 
builtexclusively for Raymond- 
Whitcomb an 
forts and luxuries found in 
no other trains—rooms with 
private baths, entertainment 
cars with recreation rooms, etc. 
The Land Cruises, travel by 
_ the shortest routes, go directl 
from one resort, aitonabyedk 
or great city to another, and 
stoponlyat their various goals. 


contain com- 


You can sce more ona 
Land Cruise 


Raymond & 


Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 


126 Newsury St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 











HOTEL ST. 





NEW YORK_ 


JAMES 


*« 10913 WEST 45th ST. “o~* 





Pponrmen @ well cond ned A rs 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


~ APPLICATION 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Send for Booklets on 


NEW 


HAMBPSHIRE 














N.H. Publicity B 









6 PARK STR 
CONCORD, N.H. 











W JOMNBON QUINN Parnoent 
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ly illustrated booklets: 
“Wonderland of the West'— 
| Summer Tours of the Pacific North- 
west, Canadian Rockies, Pacific - 
' Coast, Ye atoneteee, Alaska, Califor- | 
Mila, nd Can yon, Coloredia, ' Salt 
- “Ask for Booklet “DE”. 
East’—Summer T. 
Foe the 4 Coast, Washington, 
| Ada » New York, Boston, 
| oot Montreal, , Seronto, dee 
| ara Falls, Bermuda, White 
Mountains. a fo P Hookies “De 




































American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


— Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities — Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature. Travel, 
Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 














Credit f desired. 
% 587 Fifth Avenue Ro 
> NEW YORK es 
< 


$862 RoundthWorld 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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475 Fifth Ave. 
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5 WITZERLAND 
OF A THOUSAND 


MOODS! 





Towering mountains and 


peaceful lakes . 


never grows old 


This entire country, so com- 
pact with beauty and charm, 
is easily enjoyed because of 
its network of excellent (elec- 
trified) railways. . 
the ancient and the modern, 
the lakes and the Alps. 


Follow the itinerary . . Geneva, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Bern- 
ese Oberland, Interlaken-Jung- 
fraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, 
Grisons, Zurich, Lucerne and 
its Lake District, St. Gothard 
and Lugano. 


Write for Booklet 219 


SWISS FEDERAL 


RAILROADS 
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. bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
It's all a fascinating and 
ever-changing story that 


. Take in 


New York 


The Travel Land 
| of 
Constant Delights 


a 


.. Charming, thrilling, mystifying F 
land of strange contrasts and inspiring] J 
| places .... romantic, beautiful that’s 


South Africa 


| a land of invigorating climate wher« 
leisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied. 

You will see many things that «¢ 
only in South Africa 





Victoria Falls — Nature's Greatest 
Water Wonder 

The Greatest Big Game Preserve 

Acres of Diamonds 

The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet 
deep 

Thrilling Zulu War Dances 

Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 





Beautiful and Natal 
Travel is most comfortable .... palatial 
steamers take you there .... comfortable 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... good thea 
tres .... comfortable railroads Also al 


modern sports 
W rite for fully illustrated travel literature 
and booklet H B-6 to 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA H 
11 Broadway New York City 
ODE GWAC II 
The seren manazines The Where-to-a | 
uses requiarty we au quay } oitcal 
are welcome visitors monthly ¢ our est} 


fa lity px iota cans 


homes and influence qua 
NEW MEXICO 


Atop the World 


Aluxurious resort high 








>] in the cool,greenJem¢ 
: Mountains, 85 miles 
nc rthwest Albuq er 


que that’s Ran ho 
Rea. All outdoor rec 
reations, fest ar da 
high-altitude build-up 
Delicious food. Season 
May 1 to Thanksgiv 
ing. Accommodations 
limited 

Write or wire for complete information 
RANCHO REA CO., 169 E. Superior St., 


Chicago, or Jemez 


Springs, N. M. 
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__CRUISES-TOURS _ 


QOUTH MERICA 
18 to 81 $250 
pay Tours! 4 and up 


PANAMA CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU 
COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 


and other South American Countries 
via HAVANA or direct 
Sailings every two weeks 
NEW TWIN SCREW MOTORSHIPS 
Write for complete information and 
illustrated literature to 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York 


Ye Circle 


Tours 
SPANISH AMERICAS” 


$250 up 
One Way Water 
Ys make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 
ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points and back. First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies 
A Cruise Ship every two weeks East or West 
Booklet **E *’ on request 


PANAMA MAIL S.S, CO. 
10 Hanover Sq. New York 




















$350 up 


Round Trip, Water Rail 











EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SS TOURS 
447-B Park Square Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 























EUROP CRUISE June 29 

ss. “LANCASTRIA” 
CUNARD LINE, S2 days, $600 to $1300 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 
sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 
etc.) Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. 


MEDITERRANEA CRUISE Jan. 29 


$600 and up 
New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, 


Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 





Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg,,N.¥. 








OU" 
Summer Cruise 


EUROPE 
and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered 
Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California,” from New 
York July 2 to August 29. 


Our eighth consecutive 
voyage of this kind... 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean .. . a most 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 ain ee. many 
opportunities for exten- 
sive land trips within the 
cruise . . . returning via 
London and Paris... gen- 
erous stop-over privileges. 


EUROPE 


Summer Tours 


> 


Study our informative 
booklets; Individual Travel 
a special feature, also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices . . . 88 
years of travel experience 
-..and close affiliation 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 


Europe, Near East, Egypt. 


Popular Tours 


By the economical, care- 
free “Tourist Third Cabin,” 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours to Near East 
(Palestine, Egypt, etc.) . 

The Land of the Midnight 


Sun... New Russia... 
Programs upon request 


THOS.COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


In co-operation with 





WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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stopping at HAVANA to sightsee 
then through the PANAMA CANAL 


‘ratte. SUMMER RATES NOW 
| ) “40 . 
foname focifie fine 


ork, 460 Market Street 
ese e of author 





Ask Where-to-qo Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
| Bos ston om, for space & rates in our department. 


‘THIRD UNIVERSITY 


WORLD CRUISE 


Newest Cruise Ship 
8.8.“ LETITIA’ 





New York — 3rd January — $1450.00 
Deck Plan, Descriptive Booklet apply 
‘n Route Service 
Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York 


SCENIC ROUTEs EUROPE 


. 4 
James Boring's 2™ 





Annual 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


~ 





$550 up, First Class Only 


Specially chartered White Star Line 
S. S. “Calgaric” sails from New York 
June 29 to Iceland, Midnight Sun Land, 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 

Scandinavian capital, Gotland and 
Scotland. Rates include shore tripsand 
stopover tickets. Membership limited 
to 480, One management throughout 
by American cruise specialists. 


ALSO Sr ANNUAL MEDITER- 
RANEAN CRUISE, PEB, 15, 1930 


Inquire of your local agent 01 


= 








JAMES BORINGS TRAVEL SERVICE Inc 
730 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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INDIA 





En. now 





veiled, 


INDIA... 


for epochs 
impenetrable 


.. now as easy to tour 
as France. “Apartment- 
pullmans”... European 
hotels... personal ser- 
vants...to take all over 
this fascinating sub-con- 
tinent. You hear the 
muezzins in Hyderabad 

..lookupon formidable 
Khyber Pass... breathe 
the perfection of Taj 
Mahal...explore tem- 
ples in Madura...shoot 
game in Mysore... all 
in ease and luxury. 
Booklets, arrangements 
from the better travel 
agents or Indian State 
Railways, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 






S: Hot 


about Seattle and the “Charme 
surrounds it. 





Fass, 


if 


forests, etc. 


highways. 





on ! Learn 


Land” that 


There's, Rainier National 
Park, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, Olympic 
Peninsula, ocean beaches, great evergreen | 
All so near, over fine paved 
38-year summer average 62.° 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental 

line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 

sand, then south by rail or water to ¢ aki and, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Port- 


Or, come north to Seattle by train or steam- 


» ship. Ask 
p the Orient. 
Low round trip excursion fares daily. May 
15 to September 30; 


7 
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The Where-To-Go system ¢ 
comprising the cream of al 





- GRUISES-TOURS 


‘A. SOUTH 
F-AMERIC 


¥ 


Novelty....the keynote 


uences the people 
Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Always advertise as widely ¢ as you are ab le. 


a stay in Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos vei 
Aires. Climate, the opposite ROMA? 
of ours. Gay hospitality. 





eattle 


of the _| 
“CHARMED LAND JUBILEE 


about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and 


return limit October 31. 








Oe 
Address 


= CHAMBER of COMMERCE, | 
Room 115, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me FREE booklet 

















of 


‘COMPAGNIA 
ITALIANA 


TURISMO, Inc. 


15 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORKNY. 





Cities modern architectur- 
ally and scenically beautiful. 


Safe Ships — Fastest Time 
21,000 ton American steamers 
eail fortnightly from New, York 
S. S. Pan Americe 8. 3, Western World 
8.S.Southern Cross 5.5. American Legion 
Under U. S. Gov't. Mail Contract 
For Reservation Apply any 
Tourist Agency, or 


7 MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 








ar" Tours to 


ITALY =e: EUROPE 


ask for our f 


SUMMER TOURS | IN Et EUROPE 
via CIT 


85 CIT OFFICES and hundreds of CIT agents 
all over Europe cooperate in making our 
tours more pleasant and less expensive. 


We specialize in European Tours 
CONSULT US NOW 


about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor 
coaches, private motors, hotels 


Travel Better — Spend Less 





















q forthe Evergreen 
Playground! 


TAKE the first step to a glorious vacation 
oa —clip and mail the co =P 






Voyage on the 
quibo,” 


enade and sp 


19 Day Tour 





PA ¢ 
Pacific 


Th 
26 Broadway, New 


“6: Ny PERU: 


te HAVANA Poa 


Alluring scenery 


specially 
travel . rw RE Prom- 
rts decks. 
pool. Verandah cafe. 


Panama 8300 up, including sao re 
"C and hote is. 


Steam Nav 








___CCRUISES-TOURS 


me PANAMA Ag 


CHILE 


AN 


SP lendid Cities! 
‘bro ” or the “ Esse- 
built for tropical 


Swimming 
Orchestra. 
s — Havana $250 up 





LINE 


gati ‘ 
York, or local travel agent. 








%. SOUTH 





< 


AMERICA 


swimming poc 
BARBADOS — RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES 


Trinidad. 
8.8. Voltaire 





To the great capitals of this intriguing land, 
b ‘ ed 





Calling northbound at Santos and 
Fortnightly Service by 
8.8. Vauban 


AMPORT 
& HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, N. Y., or your local agent. 


with all im- 
comforts. All 
Dancing, deck sports, 





8.8. V andyek 











TOUR TO ROME 


under the leadership of 
Rev. Father A. I. Walsh, Pastor of 
the Holy Family Parish, Montreal 


Leaving Montreal July 6, 1929, 


s.s. Laurentic 


or particulars, write to 


by the 
White Star Line 
the organizers 


of the 


HONE TOURS 








Suggested itineraries to sult In- 
dividual requirements prepared 
without obligation. Private Auto- 
mobile Tours arranged. 


ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 


55, St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
| The Ww "e- To-Go system deals with the peor 
comp? the crea of all Travel prospects 
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512 Fifth Ave. 
178 West Adams Street, » Chicago, Ill. 








—~y — New York 


Reme nber—small co py is BI Gin W here- To- 
Ww 


'o-Go adver 
—U. S.income tax 


trsing covers best pr ospects 
payers on $5,000 and ove? 


{Europe 50 days $355 


Free Book 
ALLEN TOU RS, Ine., 


” tours. 


154 me A. St., Boston 
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29th St., New York City. the great outdoors. Boating, Bathing, Fish- 
lll linn ntl oninln dled 











Por booklets write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-D, New Haven, Cr. 


— and Marthas Vineyard 
5) Warm Sea-bathing, Fishing, Sailing, ¢ 
Motor-boating, Golf, Tennis. : 


The NEW HAVEN RR stein 








pees combination of Rest, 


ta 


deluxe of over 2000 miles—visiting Mackinac 
Island, Parry Sd. Can., Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Buffalo—a full dz ay . 
to gaze in wonder at NIAGARA FA 
—the world’s greatest cataract. 


Anserse 





our new motor ships, * rthern Prince,’ 
‘Eastern Prince “s5 athe Prince*’ Th Bi Oil-B 
and ‘‘ Western Prince’’ inaugurate a new e ig urnin 
era in South American Travel. Regular pas- 


senger service from New 
neiro, Santos, Montevideo, and 
The last word in vibrationless speed, 





tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 34 ponmadent pleasing variety. Entertainments, N 


| Recreation and Sight-seeing. A cruise 


MEALS®BERTH 
INCLUDED 


g White Liners 
North American & South American 


travel luxury and safety Cruising between Chicago and Buffalo are equal in comfort and luxury to the fine 
Reservations and literature at authorized Ocean Steamers. Staterooms and parlor rooms are all outside rooms. Excellent 


fusic and Dancing—Social Hostess in 


Whitehall St., New York City . . . charge. Youcan enjoy quiet or enter into the gaiety 











FURNESS 
Prinee 
LINE 


Prince Line Service has been ntinuo betwee 
New York and South 1 me 7 q Yea 


Call or write for 
R.R. Ti 





as you prefer. Semi-weekly sailings during season. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 


Blue Book on the Blue Lakes at any 


icket Office or Tourist Agency 


a St. Baffalo. N.Y. 





Quality Service to Advertisers 
Where-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to the reading 
tables of the best homes in North America monthly 
7 high class magazines present your claims effec 


tively, exerting a powerful influen richly earned 
in their many years of Quality Service 
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NEW OCEAN HOUSE.- 
Located directly on the ocean in the midst 





A®®4 RANCH 


ENCAMPMENT, WYOMING 








E. R. Grabow, Chairman and Treasurer 





-Sw 


recreational feature. The best cuisine and service that money can produce. Booklet 





ampscott, Massachusetts 
of beautiful natural scenery. Every 


Clement EF. Kennedy, President. 








Uniqueamongranches: Beautifullylocated | — 
in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped MARBLEHEAD, MASS. | 

for your comfort; Cabins with private . Rat 
baths; Electricity; Exceptional food. For sLIE 175 


your pleasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- 
celled Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, | 


A quiet, cosy TH E LES a. Ope ae 29 
Private baths Descriptive booklet 2th season 


Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests | 


limited to 40. Christian. References re- __ ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


NEW MEXICO 


ton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 


rooms. Rate, $1 to #5. Art Gallery, 
500 paintings in connection. 


MINNESOTA 
+ 





quired. Season June 15th—October Ist. ROCKY POND CAMP 
In the Adirondacks—Clemons, N.Y. 
M4 For adults. Congenial group. Com- 
Pack Trip For Boys fortable floored tents. Excellent food 
: sed "e Sw r. canoe Book let 

Separately conducted, a month's horse- Br'amitk, Grea fiace Terk ten 
back trip for a limited number of boys, 14] | or, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 

to 18 years. —_—— 


Address the Ranch or, 1.S. Rossiter, 36 East ROADS END Mohn ngg — 











| ing. Bklet. C.T. Meyer, Lake Pleasant, N.Y. 


Northland Resort Rental Service 
FREE SERVICE TO TOURISTS 


Resorts listed on many beautif lakes of 
Northern Minnesota and cottages f 
the month. Write us type « 


fer, mentioning diversions d 
golf, etc., and we will give 
idress of one that best satisfies your needs 
dress Northland Resort Rental Service, 
Box 1191, Hibbing, Minn 
.s 
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“TOURS 





A SHORT VACATION TRIP 
—to the high spots of the continent— 
SWITZERLAND, THE ITALIAN LAKES, 
MILAN, VENICE, THE RIVIERA, MONTE 
CARLO and PARIS. 

Luxurious resort hotels 


34 Days— $430 


—— S.S. Berengaria, August 7th 
ions now. Write for Booklet W 


Cams srvens TouRsS 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 














European ' ba Indepe nsent & Conducted 
(Write for Booklet V 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
22 Place de la Madeleine—PARIS 
112 West 49th Street—NEW YORK 



















Prevents the exhaustion, nausea, dizzi- 
ness and faintness of Travel. Journey families where the a 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air in Comfort. 








Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 
WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their hich standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
is habitually sought 








and plans made accordingly. 





Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go 
For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


; Where-To-Go « covers monthly the U. s. 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 














AUSTRALIA | 


New Zealand. 


Honolulu, Suva, 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“ NIAGARA” (20,000 tons), June 26, Sept. 18 
“MAKURA ” (14,000 tons), July 24 
“ AORANGI ” (22,000 tons), Aug. 21, Oct, 16 
Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Canadian Pacific Ry.. Canadian Pa Buildin 
Y t 


son Ave. and 44th St., 
Mail Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, L. ¢ 


TO THE 


Madi- 
rto the Canadian- Aastre ilasian “Royal 


MEDITERRANEAN 


BY THE SCYTHIA 


Exclusively chartered for Frank’s eighth annual 
cruise de luxe . . . 67 glamorous days . . . Egypt, 
Palestine and the most comprehensive itinerary of 
the Mediterranean. Sailing from New York Jan. 
28, 1930. Limited to 390 guests. Finest Cunard 


first-class service and cuisine. Shore trips included 
in rates from $950. Free stopover in Europe. 
pasmnating Literature on Request. 





Est. 1875 


RANK 





q 


| 


TOURIST COi 


$42 FIFTH AVENUE at 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Philadelphbia......1529 Locust Street Chicago..175 No. Michigan Avenue 


San Francisco.....29 Geary Street 








OR Additional Travel Informa- 


tion See Following Pages that 


contain interesting announce- h 


ments of dependable Railroads, 
Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours and 
Resort advertising. 

















June Brings 
Another Summer 


That means heat and humidity, a 
wilting of linen and a wilting of spir- 
its, and all sorts of disagreeable ac- 
companiments—if you stay where 
you are. 

BUT—It means a complacent exist- 
ence in the height of hot weather, 
with golf and surf bathing—and 
nights under blankets—if you are 
where you should be 


At The AMBASSADOR. 


Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
European Plan Daily Rate 


$5 to $14 Single + $8 to $16 Double 
685 Rooms . 685 Baths 
/} “Monarch of the 
7é Boardwalk”’ 


Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 




















OPE. 

































CANADIAN | _NATIONAL — TO. creas w eee IN CANADA 





4 Come to Eastern 


(fh ee I CANADA 


f a A foreign four without an ocean crossing 


PPRANCE, transplanted, awaits you in the grand old 

_ province of Quebec. There, the piquant charm of old- 

world Normandy reflects in the language, manners, homes 
..and welcome . . . of its spirited, friendly people. 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, offer countrysides of infinite charm. Churches 
and homes dating back to colonial days . . . and the cus- 
toms of old Scotland and old England. 


Throughout Eastern Canada—side by side with the past 
—you may enjoy every kind of land and water sport, 
every appointment and luxury of modern hotel service 
and country club privilege. 





Lakes and streams, seashore and wood resorts, camps and 
the famous lower St. Lawrence resorts, cater to every 
purse and taste. 


SE San , ; , 
For any Canadian travel = Visit gay Montreal, beautiful Ottawa, inspiring Quebec, 


oO vacation informatior 7 . - 

pe en # “s ie picturesque Halifax, and Saint John. Play and loaf this 
nearest Canadian summer in romantic Eastern Canada where summer days 
National office arecomfortably warmand cool nights bring refreshing sleep. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 








*- - OFFICES — 
BOSTON CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHII ADELPHIA 8ST. LOUIS 
833 Washington St Dixie Terminal Bidg 705 Walnut St Burling Are 814 No. Broadway 
49 E. Fourth St 1420 2 ty; 7 ST. PAUI 
BUFFALO LEVELAND ‘LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 88 East’Fifth Street 
Liberty Bank Bide 925 Euclid Ave 607 So.Grand Ave 505 Park Building SAN FRANCISCO 
20 Main St $55 Fifth Ave . eno L oe 
DETROIT PORTLAND. ME 5s arket § 
> MINNEAPOLIS | . - 
*AGO Statler Hotel Bldg 618 Second Grand Trunk Ry. Sta SE A TTLE 
Willy - = - a wer RI le 1523 Washington Blvd. PORTLAND. ORE 1329 Fourth Avense 
as hisar DULUTH NEW YORK Pacific Building w ASHING TON, D.¢ 
r. Madison 430 W. Superior St 606 Fifth Ave. 302 Yambill St 901—15th 8 Ww 


OPERATING RAILWAYS - STEAMSHIPS - HOTELS - TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE - RADIO STATIONS 
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SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 










































American Merchant ipae 17 Battery Place, N. Y. Montreal to Belfast, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
New York to London ATHENIA May 31 June 28 
AMERICAN FARMER May 30 ANDANIA June 7 July | 
AMERICAN SHIPPER June 6 ANTONIA June 21 July 19 
AMERICAN BANKER June 13 New York to Boston, Plymouth, Cherbourg, Gdynia, and 
AMERICAN MERCHANT June 20 elsingfors 
AMERICAN TRADER June 27 LANCASTRIA May 20 
Anchor Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
New York to Londonderry and Glasgow New York to California via Panama, Around the World 
CALEDONIA June 1 June 29 Fortnightly Service from New York sailing Thursdays 
CALIFORNIA Aug. 31 Sept. 28 PRES. VAN BUREN July 4 
CAMERONIA June 8 July 3 : oe >. ee ; July 18 
TRANSYLVANIA June 22 July 17 "RES. MO <OE June 6 
Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. Y. PRES WILSON June 20 
N. Y. to Cherbourg and " Eastern S. S. Lines ; Pier 25, No. River, N. Y 
*MINNETONKA » tJuly 20 EF. ys 1 ee Line, New Y rk to Norfolk, Va 
MINNEKAHDA r 1 tJune 20 ae ilar - a aily except Sunday, in each direction. 
*MINNEWASKA tJune 8 fJuly 6 oston an armou . S.S Cr a W harf, Boston). 
MINNESOTA xJune 15 xJuly 13 : ; ones jouth ; 
tVia Cherbourg ¢Via Plymouth and Boulogne = Pe hora Mondays and Thursdays 
xVia Boulogne french Line 19 State St., N. Y 
Canadian Pacific Madison Ave. and 44th St., N. Y. PARIS Mew Terk to Fiymenth-Hawe-fase ; 
a a to Liverpool, Glasgow, — ba FRANCE ~ = “ ] oe = 
*MO} ARE June 6 July 2 ILE DE FRAN( - = 
DUCHESS OF YORK May 31 June 27 * sg I ce Teenage June 1 June 20 
*MINNEDOSA June 8 July 4 *DE GRASSE : June July 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND tMay 28 tJune 18 *ROCHAMBEAU June Ju : 8 
*DUCHESS OF BEDFORD June 7 July 3 New York-Vigo-Bordea i - 
MONTROSE June 12 July to *ROUSSILLON i June July 32 
*MELITA Pe June 14 July 20 *LA BOURDONNAIS ] : - ¢ ] ily 7 
oe aca an AUSTRALIA — Il Nae a Furness Bermuda I i ale tes Mad Whitehall St., N. Y. 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND June ro July 1 ey ee ae whem = ee ne 
MONTCALM May 29 June 26 GraceLine — Beer oP agg ee oy 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL une 14 July 5 New Vork to Canal Zone and West Coast. S anover -— N.Y 
: me Quebec : one ae i Hl est Coast, South America via 
Quebec to Cherbourg and Southampton ortni Servic sites Catt, ae ae 
*MONTROYAL June June 25 Fc - Masetr ts Sp cme shay =e 
Clyde Stesaesip Company New York to Cherboure-Southampton ns — dice 
ew York to Charleston, Jacksonville DEUTSCHLAND June 1 July 6 
CHEROKE E May 30 WESTPHALIA June 13 July 25 
i few York to Jacksonville and Miami HAMBURG June “2 July es 
IROQUOIS. May 28 ALBERT BALLIN June rs July 20 
Cosulich Line 17 Battery Place, N. Y. New Y Cobh, Hamburg . 
New York and Boston to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, *THURINGIA June 27 Aug. 8 
Naples, Patras, and Trieste CLEVELAND May 30 July 1 
VULCAN June 8 July 13 a America Line 24 State St., N. Y. 
PRESIDENTE WILSON June 28 New York to Plymouth-Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 
SATURN June 26 Aug. 3 as ATE a — June 1 June 29 
a O ) June 15 July 16 
Cunard Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. AE eo J 
ew York to Cherbourg and Southampton aan June July 27 
MAURET ANI A June 12 June 29 aaa * July 6 Aug. 10 
AQUITANIA May 29 June 19 OLENDAM.. - June 8 July 13 
BERENGARIA June 5 June 26 Italian Line (N. 3 I but tn Mand 1 State St., N. Y. 
New York to Plymouth, Havre, and London AUGUSTUS WW Sare Of cragees ONG Seeman . ’ is 
*CARONIA June 21 July ro ROM A June 1 July ° 
CARMANIA June 7 July 3 Lloyd Sabaudo L June 22, July 27 
*TUSCANIA June 14 July 10 Xs NN ~ vat to Gibraltar, Nap! R tate Se., N. ¥- 
CARINTHIA May 31 Sept. 14 CONTE BIANCAMANO en ane ene 
LANCASTRIA Aug. 23 Sept. 20 eee am atria quse ts july 20 
: : i CONTE GRANDE June 29 Aug. 10 
- New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Liverpool Lamport & Holt Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
SAMARIA June 22 July 20 New York to Rio de Janeiro-Montevideo-Buenos Aires 
*LACONIA June 8 July 3 \ , ‘ 
4 UNITA y AUBAN July 6 Sept. 14 
an . Aug. 31 VANDYCK fAuz. 3 tOct. 12 
. f une 15 Aug. Io OLT: a tlun Aug. 3 
Montreal to Plymouth, Havre and London ?Calls at Barbados J - ; 
*ASCANIA May 31 July 5 Clyde-Mallory Sine 
ALAUNIA June 14 July 12 New York to Miami and Galveston 
AURANIA June 21 July 10 SHAWNEE May 20 
AUSONIA. June 28 July 26 MOHAWK June 1 


*One class cabin steamers. 
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Continued on page 84) 
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“Obviously you will be thankful for that stop- 
over privilege when you reach that wonder- 
land of more thanseven thousand islands under 
our own flag—the PHILIPPINES. Manila, with 
the finest harbor in the Far East, its quaint old 
walled city, its aged Spanish cathedral, and 
other reminders of its former rulers—in strik- 
ing contrast with the modern American city 
that has grown up outside the walls... Manila, 
backed by the Mariveles mountains, high up in 
the lap of which lies Baguio, the summer capi- 
tal and watering-place ... . 

*Nor is Manila itself anything at all compared 
with what our Far Eastern islands have to offer 
the leisurely and discriminating traveler .... 

*One hundred and fourteen thousand square 
miles of American soil... Twelve million peo- 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


AMERICAN 
L I kf. E 


MAIL 


25 ANI pS2BR0ADW AY . NEWYORK 






UNION TRUST VELAND 
604 FIFTH AVE. . NEW YORK, N.¥ 152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, ORE 
210 sc 16TH st - PHILA HLA 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME,ITALY 
177 STATEST. . . BOSTON, } lBt ESCRIBE . PARIS, FRANCE 
11080. DEARBORN ST HICAGO 22 BILLITER STREET, FE 3, LONDON 
514 w.sIxTHST., LOS ANGELES Al 909: VERNMENTST., VICTORIA,B.C. 
1ODSCONN ECTICUTN.W.,WASH.,I 517GRANVILLEST., VANCOUVER,B 
DIME BANK BUILDING . [ kor 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, W ASH 
ROBT.DOLLARBLDG.SAN FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 

HONG KON MANILA 














Ahh 
f HARRY A. FRANCK* 


WorldTravelerand Author of “AVaGa" 
BOND Jou RNEY AROUND THE WORLD” 
“WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA”, ° 


“EAST OF SIAM” 


Plan at least two weeks 
in that Pacific wonderland of ours 


ple of American rights, scattered through a 
veritable fairyland... Tagalo and Viscayan 
people of Lubang island, the brave Igarrotes of 
Luzon, where the adventurous traveler will 
wish to shoot the Pagsanjan River rapids .... 
Mindanao, the huge island of the south, with 
Zamboango, capable of driving the most com- 
monplace traveler into poetry ... the archi ~“ 
ago where the Sultan of Sul Sulu still reigns wit 

his capital of Jolo, or the sports of the aon, 
stag hunting, shark fishing, bull baiting, and 
dances incomparable for their savage abandon 
.-- Zebu, Boho, Linapakan—t he very names 
are suggestive of the poetic mingling of sea and 
forest, mountain and jungle, and of the strange 
customs that make our eastern archipelago 
something worth going miles to see...” 


Har 4 G7 Aanefe 





und the World under this 

really to see what you want to 

yp where you wish. Continue 

srmits two years for the 

ncluding meals and accommo- 
50 R 


*“"Go-as-you-please’’ tours Ri 
unique plan. The only w 
see at your own option. 
when you choose. You 
mT oe te trip Ye 
at n at ~Oa©r ds 
Seon fort night a President Liner sails from Seattle and 
Victoria, B.C., for Japan, China, Manila and pounce ee wens 

Every week a similar Liner sails from Li Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, Japan, China and Manila 
Then onward on fortnightly schedules to Malaya—Java 36 
hours away—Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, New York and 
via Havana and Panama to California 

Every fortnight a Round the World President Liner 
sails from New York via Havana and Panama to Califor- 
nia. Thence Round the World. 

Palatial Liners, they are broad of beam, 
fortable. Spacious decks. Luxurious public rooms. 
ming pool. Outside rooms with beds, not berths, 
famous among world travelers. 
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steady and com- 
A swim- 
A cuisine 


What a marvel 
of planning! 






ROUND- 
THE- 


/ WORLD 
' CRUISE 


AFTER seven years ot 
World Cruises... this World Cruise! 

Alluring odd corners ... Bangkok, 
Sumatra, Formosa. The Java stay 
stretched to include the Boroboedoer. 

14 days allotted to Peking and Great 
Wall region. A week in Japan. 

Bethlehem for Christmas Eve... Cairo 
for New Year’s Eve. Up-country India 

. Delhi... Agra... Fatephur-Sekri in 
cool January. 

The cruise unfolds, in progressive pan- 
orama, the five great world-epochs of 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, China. 

The ship again is the Empress of Aus- 
tralia, 21,850 gross tons. Marble bath 
suites. Commodious single cabins. From 
New York, Dec. 2, for 137 days. 

The alluring details are in booklets. 
If you have a good travel-agent, ask him. 
Information also from any Canadian Pa- 
cific office. New York, 344 Madison Ave. 

. Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.... Mon- 
treal, 201 St. James St., West...and 30 
other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 








STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 


Morgan Line 
(Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
Sailing every Saturday from New York to panes Orleans 


Munson S.S. Lines 7 Wall St., N. ¥ 
New York to Rio de Janeiro-Santos—-Mont wile Buenos Aires 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Saturdays 

ew York to Nassau, Bahamas 

Weekly Service Sailing Fridays 

New York and Porto Rico S.S. Co. 
ew York to San Juan and Santo Domingo 

COAMO. June 6 

SAN LORENZO May 30 
North German Lloyd 57 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York to Cobh—Plymouth-Cherbourg—Bremen 

*DRESDEN May 30 June 27 

*MUENCHEN June 5 July 4 

COLUMBUS June rr July 3 

mA a ART June 20 July 8 

BER June 4 June 28 

RARLSRUHE June 18 July 16 
Norwegian-America Line 22 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


New York to Norway-Sweden—-Denmark-—Finland and the 
Continent 





STAVANGERFJORD June 1 July 6 
BERGENSFJORD June 1 July 20 
Pacific Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York to Havana—Panama-—Callao—Valparaiso 
Regular Sailings Every Four Weeks 
2 ee 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. C. 
Panama Mail S.S. Co. 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
New York to San Francisco and return via Panama Canal 
and Spanish Americas 
From New York From San Francisco 
VENEZUELA May 30 GUATEMALA July 8 
GUATEMALA June 13 Et SALVADOR Aug. 1 
Et SALVADOR June 29 COLOMBIA June 6 
COLOMBIA July 11 ECUADOR June 20 
Ecuapor July 25 VENEZUELA July 4 
Panama-Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York to California via Panama 
MONGOLIA June 1 July 27 
CALIFORNIA June 29 Aug. 10 
VIRGINIA June 1 July 13 
Red Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Antwerp 
PENNLAND June 22 Tuly 
BELGENLAND June 1 June 2 
ARABIC June 8 July 6 
LAPLAND June 15 July 13 
Royal Mail 26 Broadway 
New York to Bermuda 
S.S. Avon Sails Every Thursday 
United States Lines 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York to Cherbourg-and-Southampton 
LEVIATHAN June 12 June 29 
New York to Plymouth—Cherbourg—Bremen 
AMERICA May 29 June 26 
PRES. HARDING June July 3 
REPUBLIC June July 4 
PRES. ROOSEVEL! June 1 July 17 
GEORGE WASHINGTON June 1g July 


Ward Line 





New York to Havana 
SIBONEY June 1 
MEXICO June 6 
White Star Line 1 Broadw ay, N. Y. 
New York to Cherbourg-Southampton 
OLY MPI Ju ine 7 June 28 
HOMERI( Ju i J 3 
MAJESTI( Ju t June 22 
New York to ¢ h (Queenstowr I verpool 
CEDRI( June July 20 
BALTIC June 1 June 29 
ALBERTI( June July ¢ 
ADRIATI(¢ June 1 July 13 
Montreal—Quebec-Liverpool 
REGINA xJune 1 tJune 29 
LAURENTIC June 8 July © 
DORIC xJune 15 
via Glasgow and Belfast 


Tvia Queenstown 
American Mail Line 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
kong and Manila. Fortnightly Service from Seattle and Vic 
toria Sailing Mondays 





PRES. PTERCE......... June 1 
Mh MMi d.0s.s0sesceveee June 1 

ES. . JEF PERSON . oc cccce June 29 
PRES, eee July 1 
*One class cabin steamers. Continued on page 86 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


¥. ON THE CUNARD F R A N C O N | SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
ays SUPER-CRUISING STEAMER JANUARY 11 NEXT 

Y. 

28 

v6 





ay The Thrill of Striking Contrasts 


The urge to see more . . . to know more . . . the great thrill of world conquest. 
y 3 The pride, the enchantment of discovery; to roam the bazaars and the fairs 
) of strange exotic lands and capture their gay wares for your very own. Tiger- 


“— skins in India . . . star-sapphires in Ceylon... gold and silver thread sarongs 


“-¥. jin Java... in China, mandarin coats ... precious jades in Korea . . . exquisite 
SS cloisonné in Japan. A complete world panorama in 138 glorious, pleasure- 
1¢ 22 

i packed days; a prodigious itinerary presenting a route of endless interest, 


‘including ports never before visited by any World Cruise . . . Amoy, 


ne2o «©=6 | Malacea, Pasuruan, Surabaya. Perfection of detail for comfort, luxury and 

ly ” . . . . ; 
|pleasure on land and sea made possible by the combining of two such 
world-famed travel exponents with their 177 years of experience. 

a } 

V ic 

ne 1 Literature and full information from your local agent or 

ine I 


: \CUNARD LINE «ox THOS. COOK & SON 
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e: See the 
HU DSON 





MERICA’S best river trip. Plan for it now. Service 
daily including Sunday between New York and 
Albany, May 18th to Oct. 16th. Ask that your ticket 
read by Day Line or we will honor your through rail 
ticket between New York and Albany and Albany 









Daylight 





and New York. Write for literature. 

























» + Breauty of appointment, 


perfection of service, inviting conve- 





nience and comfort—these things the 
management may contribute to a great 
metropolitan hotel. But it is the guests, 
themselves, who establish its Atmos- 
phere .. . Cultivated people who make 
The ROOSEVELT their favored place of 
residence find here a spirit and a setting 
which are in perfect accord with their 


own traditions of good taste. 


1100 Rooms — Single or En Suite 






THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
EDWARD CLINTON Focc ’ 
Managing Director ; 













STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (¢ 


Canadian Pacific 
Vancouver and Victoria to Yokoham Kobe Nagasak 
Shanghai, Hongk I " 
EMPRESS OF FRANCI tJuly 4 ig 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA May July 
EMPRESS OF ASIA Jur \ 
tOmits Nagasak 


Continued 


Dollar Steamship Line 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Ho 
kong, Manila and Aro yund the World. Weekly Sailings fr 
"Los Angeles on Mondays; San Fra co on Friday 
ES. HARRISON \ 
ES. JACKSON J 
‘S. JOHNSON Jur 
ES. McKINLEY June 
‘Ss. MONROE J 
S. GRANT J 
Los Angeles S.S. Co 
Los Angeles to H 
CITY OF HONOLULI J r June 
CALAWAII J 8 July 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES ne J 
Matson Line 


San Francisco to Ha Samoa \ 





MATSONIA J 

MANOA J 

SIERRA July 18 pt : 
MALOLO June ly 
MAUI June 19 ly | 
SONOMA J \ 

| VENTURA J 


| Nippon Yusea Kaisha N. Y. K. Line 


d Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, $ 


and Hongkong 


Seattle an 


MISHIMA MARL June 
I¥O MARU Jur 


San Francisco i Hor 


SHINYO MARU....: ails June 5 | ] 
SIBERIA MARU June 1 


Shangha 
TAIYO MARU 
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~—and a Great Exposition 


Ancrnt MOORISH TEMPLES... Magnificent 
“‘Castles in Spain” . .« land of Romance—Play ..» Wonder 
places where time has lent its graceful charm to enchant you! 

Traveling in Spain is like 4 beautiful dream . . . the won- 
ders of history parading before your eyes! 

And you may live amidst this historical grandeur, this 
Tomance—in modern comfort—at moderate cost ! 

Visit the great ““International Exposition of Barcelona” 
and see the greatest collection of art, science and industry of 
all times. Housed in buildings that took eight years to build 
and at a cost of $22,000,000. Spain has perfectly blended 
her own architecture, centuries old, with all that is beautiful 


in the ““Moderne.” 


Spain—Barcelona—should be on your itinerary in 1929. 


Barcelona — Paris, 23 hours . .. London, 30 hours 
.. . Berlin, 39 hours. Motor Tours on 40,000 miles 


of hard surface roads! Rail transportation reduced. 
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May to December 
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For further information address any Tourist 
Bureau, or M. Ventura, American Delegate, 


113 West 57th Street - New York City 














To dine at Europe’s 
famous restaurants... 


Go to the Inn of William the Conqueror 
for that particular poulet and that par- 
ticular trout from the fresh water tank 
- « . to Deux Perdrix in Dijon for 
partridge or escargots to your heart’s 
content ...to the Colombe d’Or at 
St. Paul du Var, if it’s having its usual 
miraculous way with lobsters. 


En route to Europe you need not suffer 
impatience. Poulet Metternich a la 
Cunard suggests that M’sieu Paul, 
domiciled between Cabourg and 
Deauville, may be a plural gentleman 
..-- And Homard Cardinal, although it 
may make you homesick for St. Paul 
du Var, consoles you, because it is 
another Cunard specialty ... and be- 
cause you enjoy it in delightful company 
on the shortest way over to Europe’s 
particularly famous restaurants. 


TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
AQUITANIA May 29 + June 19+ July 7 


BERENGARIA June 5 + June 26+ July 16 
MAURETANIA June 12+ June 29 - July 24 


CUNARD 
LINE 


Ged \ 
ony | 
ante / 
See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 











As new as the 
newest, 

as modern 

as today. 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
-+.-and more for your money, 


always: radio when you throw 


a switch—ice-water when you 








press a valve — the morning 
paper under your door — a good 
library at your disposal—a read- 


ing lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the price 
of your room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants, from lunch-coun- 
ter or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte dining rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in every 


Statler room. 


The» organization of 
é re aeLien 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 











Union Pacific 


OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY 


VACATION 


5 NATIONAL PARKS IN ONE LOW 
COST TRIP 


OU wouldn't believe so much of 

the grandeur of the West could be 
seen in a single two weeks’ trip! The 
geysers, canyons and great cataracts 
of Yellowstone...the sheer, soaring, 
ice-clad summits of Grand Teton, 
our newest National Park. ..the ma- 
jestic towers of Zion Canyon, rising 
like great altars, nearly a mile into 
the blue Utah sky...Bryce Canyon, 
a new National Park, entirely differ- 
ent from all others in its fantastic 
sculpturing and rainbow colors... 
and, finally, the overpowering im- 
mensity of Grand Canyon, the most 
awe-inspiring spectacle in the world! 


All these! And a host of fascinating 
sights on the way: colossal forests, 
friendly wild animals, snow capped 
mountains, Alpine lakes, wild flow- 
ers, quaint Mormon villages, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Great Salt 
Lake...every hour of this greatest of 
American scenic tours brings some- 


thing new and thrilling. 


An exclusive Union Pacific offering, it 
can be made independently or by 
Escorted All-Expense Tours with in- 
teresting people as companions. You 
go on the finest trains via Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City or Omaha. 


And the cost is amazingly low. Mail 


coupon for full information. 








Great White Throne—Zion National Park 





C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 344 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information including cost, and 

| booklet: Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West). 

| | am also interested in: 
0 Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National Parks( Hawaii 
0 Yellowstone (2) Pacific Northwest and Alaska © Colorado 
0 Escorted All-Expense Tours 2 California 0 Dude Ranches 

| 





If student, state age......-.. and grade........ 
PM, cnpspctineiiomeneweionntt BUGS. cacnevessevutownn 
ee Ee ee ee ee — seenee 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 


Union Paci 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 














‘Weird and Spectacular 


ceremonies of the 
Pueblo Indians on the 


Cruises -- 


to or from 


OUR Courier-hostess and guide will give 

you entrée to medieval Spanish towns and 
ancient Indian pueblos, and interpret the 
strange ceremonials of a dozen tribes. 

There are none of the petty worries of a motor 
trip. Hotel accommodations with private bath; meals, 
whether in town or at picturesque ranch —all details 
are cared for by expert Santa Fe-Harvey Company man- 

agement and included in the all-expense rates of $40.00 
each person for the two-day Puye Detour and of $57.50 
each person for the three-day Taos Puyé Detour. 


On Your Way to or from California. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
946-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please send me picture folder about the ‘‘Indian-detour’’ and **Harvey- 
ear Motor Cruises. 









On your way 


California. 








WHERE BETTER FOR 
A HOLIDAY 
THAN 


Ghe 
Beckoning 






. Avacation in Virginia is remembered; and not only 
for its vistas of mountain, plain and sea—for fine ho. 
tels and sweeping roads—for wonders of nature and 
variety of outdoor sports 

: i 
aa 


ation oe ~ 
a 
It is remembered most vividly for the wealth of inci 
dent with which more than three hundred years of 
thrilling history have endowed every quaint nook and 
charming corner of 


=> Spe CO Dominiord > 
GOLF takes on the color of adventure played 


pver land that was once the arena . or the sinis 


cAt ter game of War Phsent oe EN 4 
Pas 


Sas = MOTORING ee new 
Di meaning when you learn that the 
smooth, straight road was sur- 


veyed in 1749 by a young gentleman fe 2) 
name ned George Washington 
SAS! SAILING & SPEEDBOATING 
_over the blue waters of Chesa- 
= Bay are more thrilling sports as you say to 
yourself, “That headland yonder was the first pal 
tf a New Land for Captain John 
Smith and the first English Colon- 
ist to settle permanently in America.” 





‘AS oh a 
x — ¢> From the foot of these blue 
= ¥ 
AS “fi. mountains Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark set forth to the discovery 
of the Northwest In the little church 
o. > yonder on that hill 
J ary Patrick Henry 
hel AWA cried, “Give me lib. 
3 erty, Or give me death.” And so it 
goes 









A booklet of forty pages with maps has been prepared 
to help you plan your trip. Maps show places of great 
est interest. Trips of from one day to two weeks are 
outlined for you. The book is profusely illustrated 
A hows will gladly be sent you FREE. Ask for your 
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“THE BECKONING LAND” 











STATE COMMISSION on CONSERVATION 
and DEVELOPMENT 


Room 168, Stats Orrice Bumorne, Ricrmonn, Viacinia 
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Temple Kyoto, Japan, 
dating back to 8th Century 


See KYOTO 


—Regal City of the Enthronement 


Visit Kyoto! Until 1868 Japan’s capital 
for one thousand years, and recent 
scene of the daz :zling ceremonies that 
enthroned Jape xn’s 124th imperte sl sover= 
eign. See the ancient Nijo palace...the 
palace gardens laid out 300 years ago. 
Every comfort provided in American 
plan hotels. 

From Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, the magnificent vessels of the 
N. Y. K. depart for the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Fortunate the traveler who 
crosses the Pacific on these 22,000 ton 
Oriental liners! The service is daintily 
Japanese. The cuisine, of highest Euros 
peanexcellence with chefs specially 
trained in the best hotels of America 
and the Continent. 





Regular Sailings every other Wednesday 
from San Francisco, $230 $300 up Ever 
other Friday from Los Angeles, $240-$300 
up. Fortnightly from Seattle, direct to t 








Orient $105 up. 


Round-the- World in either direction with 


privilege of stop-over at more ports of call 
than by any other route. $875.26 up, ir 

cluding rail fare to and from your hom« 

Around-the-Pacific Tours with priviles 

to start from any point on route. Rates 
from $852.40 up. 

“ ” ’ detailed information, sailin hedule 

criptive literature, write Dept. 7 


NIPPON yYUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK,10 ig St — FRANCISCO ,.551 Market St 
CHICAGY, 100 rs) SEATTLE, 1404 4th Av 
108 ANG ELES, “608 So. Grand Ave. 
Or any jocal R. R. or 8. 8. Agent. 




















on the 


Mediterranean 


Cruise Supreme 
from New York January 25th, 1930 


A modern Odyssey on the “Ship of Splen- 
dor’”—Homeric—the largest steamer to 
sail to the Inland Sea. To all her usual 
ports she adds the historic Islands of 
Majorca, Malta, Corsica and Cyprus... 
and the interesting cities of Casablanca 
and Barcelona. 

From robed Berbers to the land of Pharaohs 
. .. twisting alleys to gay boulevards... 
from sombre cathedrals to carefree plazas. 
Algiers, Monaco, the Holy Land and a long 
stay in Egypt during the vibrant social 
season. Leisure days in Madeira, Greece, 
Turkey and Sicily . .. Naples and Gibraltar. 
Generous stop-over privileges; returning by 
Majestic, Olympic or Homeric. 

14,000 miles in 65 days—the seventh 
Mediterranean Cruise of the Homeric. 


Full particulars upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation u ith 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 















































This happy singing gentleman has for- 
gotten the trials of a summer's day, has 
forgotten the hot-headed thermometer 

. has even forgotten his disgracefully 
high golf score. 


He presents a perfect picture of the 
joys of immersion. 


What’s to trouble him? Ivory floats 
to starboard in his sea of content. When 
it arrives about amidships, he will rinse 
and indulge in his daily orgy of Ivory 
foam. On his shoulders will grow the 


cs 


SS 


= 
IVORY 


Carol to cleanliness 


... kind to everything it touches 





modesty of a rich lather-coat. Yet . . 
such is the docile nature of Ivory foam 
that his first playful splash chases every 
bubble away! 

In this trying weather, when clothes 
and spirits grow clammy, there is noth- 
ing more refreshing, as a prelude to 
dinner, than an Ivory bath. Even if the 
brow and shoulders are blushing with 
sunburn, Ivory will soothe them. For 
Ivory is so gentle that it sponsors the 
comfort of millions of blossomlike ba- 
bies . . . it floats in their baths, too! 
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SOAP 


. ay An &% Pure - “It floats” 


© 1929, P. & G. Co. 
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Products of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


NTOCKHOLDERS of General 
KJ Motors should be informed 
with regard to the constituent parts 
of the Corporation, including the 
extent of its interests in and control 
of other companies, 

A complete list of the divisions 
that make up General Motors and 
how the Corporation coordinates 
its subsidiary and athliated com- 
panies will be found in a booklet 
entitled “Plants and Products of 
General Motors.” 

A copy of this booklet will be 
mailed free upon request to Depart- 
ment M-6, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Broadw ay at s7th street, 


New York. 





"Acar fur eve purse and pur} 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND + VIKING + BUICK + LaSALLI 
CADILLAC ¢ dil with Bod; I 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE— The Automati Refrigerator 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
Bo Water Systems ¢ GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


Plants and 
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PL«nTs 4nd Paoducres 
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GENERAL MOTORS 




















THE SCRIBNER PRESS 









ff Now it’s 


SUNANIMOUS 
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ea 


“Td walk a mile 


” 
. 


for a Camel 


“So would I.” 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








